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CHAPTER  I 

OK  HOAllD  TBE  "  COEMOIUKT "  Jloo, 
M"i!^y?.'t«  !«"■"'  'f  Mandi  history 

grey  expanse  of  the  bay  was  flecked  with  white 
horses  fiunymg  seawar-    in  haste  to  leap  upon 

fieW  ofe*"'  %*°  ^  ^"^  themselves  in  ?hS 
held  of  ocean.    From  the  heaving  deck  of  thl 

C'the  rf  ^'^r^S  "'^^  emerdSs  on^S 
breast  the  latter  dark  and  melancholy,  clothed 
in  the  midst  of  tradition  and  fancy  that  in 
those  .days  garbed  so  much  of  Irid'^'bcJg 

haS  rL'tnrrS^lftnt;  IbT 
making  little  way  wi'th  each  ta?k  t£  K  ' 
hummed  through^  rig^     The  i^  a'tX' 

1 


helm 
spray. 


ei^ht 
sailor 
rail. 
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humped  a  shoulder  to  the  sting  of  the 

and   the    rest   of  the  crew,    soven    or 

m  number— tarry,    pigtailed,    outlandish 


men— crouched    under     the    windward 
The  skipper  sat  with  a  companion  on 
a  coil  of  rope  on  the  diy  side  of  the  skylight, 
and  at  the  moment  at  which  our  story  opens 
was  oblivious  alike  of  the   weather    and    his 
difficulties.    He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
neighbour,    and    in    those    eyes    a  wondering, 
latuous  admiration.     So  might  a  mortal  look  if 
some  strange  hap  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
&  centaur. 
"  Never  ? "  he  murmured  respectfully, 
"  Never,"  his  companion  answered. 
"  My  faith  I "  Captain  A  ngustin  rejoined.    He 
was    a   cross  between  a    Frenchman    and    an 
Irishman       For  twei  ly  years  he  had  carried 
wme  to  Ireland,  and  returned  laden  with  wool 
to  Bordeaux  or  Cadiz.    He  knew  every  inlet 
between  AchiU  Sound  and  the  Head  of  Kinsale 
and  was  so  far  a  Jacobite  that  he  scorned  to  pay 
duty  to  King  George.     "Never?    My  faith  P' 
he  repeated,  staring,  if  possible,  harder   than 
ever. 

"  No,"  said  the  Colonel, 
tion,  thank  God  1 " 

"But  it's  drole,"  Captain  Augustin  rejoined. 

oudo*^"  ""  "^  ^^^^^  ^    '^°'^    ^^^'^ 

"What    we    all    should    do,"  his    passenger 

answered  gently.    «  Our  duty.  Captain  Augustin. 

Our  duty!    Doing  which  we  are  men  indeed. 

Uomg  which,  we  have  no  more  to  do,  no  more 


"  Under  no  pi-ovoca- 
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No,  in  Kerry,  what  wifhc-iV-         "  ^onnaught  ? 

man  to  tread  uoon  »«^  „,  i^  ^  ""  *  gentle- 
friend  before  bSLth«n  ^^T'  '^°°^  « 
parTna  /bi  I'm  not  «-  "  t^^"^  *''*'  day  idle, 
there,,  C^Le  "        ^"'"^  ^'^"*  y°"'"  ^e  doing 

the' CoTonTan^sK*  ^IT^^  *°™  ^^«1«"''«." 

duty.    wttTe^m^^'^n^fSCt'Ssa''''^'^ 

p"ott^ofTon?ur^/r^°^"^'-^^^^^^^^^ 

what  he  hLTfcady  dl  Tmg'l  V^  ''"^*?^ 
vamty.  or  for  the  hundred  tS  J  u'-  'l'"  *"" 
risk  their  lives  and  seek  thlr  ^"'"^hich  men 
hope  I  make  mv^Mf  M     ^-^  ^""^^  °^  °thers.    I 

meS:2tfr^^  Sri;;r/T^- 

answered,  "  Quite  clear  r'^!  •  l*"^  ^'"PP« 
Clear,  m^ed  ?  vl? '  "T"^,*he  reverse, 
of  Kerry--lawle«  ,C  ^f  ^t^^e  JuUs  and  bogs 
reahn  ^  Tories  anrP'"^*""^'  *bominable-S 
itself  was  sc^ree  *"1''*PPT"'-  .  O"  the  sloop 

from  blSd  He  Au^.tTn°''^^'"^^^^'^  ^^ 
any  smSer  on  th.^   ?'  ^j^-mannered  as 

between  tr^d   ^5  ^^  ^P^"'  '»«  "& 
neemg   and   fightmg,  with  his   four 
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carronades  ever  crammed  to  the  muzzle,  and  his 
cargo  ready  to  be  Jettisoned  at  sight  of  a  cruiser. 

ToiJi  '^T'l,  H^"*  "^  'f  *>«  ^ere  in  church  ! 
TaJked-talked_the  skipper  fairly  gasped. 
"Oh  quite  clear  I"  he  mumbled.  •  Q^ 
clear!    he  replied.     "  But  it's  an  odd  en   d." 

^ot  a  creed,  my  friend,"  Colonel  Sullivan 
replied  precisely.  "But  the  result  of  a  creed. 
The  result,  thank  God,  of  more  creeds  than 

Captain  Augustin  cast  a  wild  eye  at  the 
hZu-"h  "''"eJ^inS  rigging;  the  sloop  was 
lurching  heavily.     But  whether  he  would  or  no 

thl  r^?  "•"T'^  ''"^t''.*"''  '^'^^^'  fascinattxl,  on 
the  Colonels  face.  Indeed,  from  the  hour,  ten 
days  earlier  which  had  seen  him  mount  the  side 
m  the  Bordeaux  river.  Colonel  John  Sullivan 

?h.  «tf«"  *  '"^■'^*'.*  .°^  F*'^'"*  astonishment  to 
tne  skmper.  Captain  Augustin  knew  his  world 
tolerably.  In  hfs  time  he  had  conveyed  mrnv  a 
strange  passenger  from  strand  to  strand :  haggard 

^2^7^°  ^°""*^  H'^>''  ''houlders  against  the 
bulkhead  and  saw  things  in  corners ;  dirk,  down- 
looking  adventurers,  whose  hands  flew  to  hilts  if 
a   gentleman    addressed    them   suddenly;    gav 

the  pomt  of  honour  on  their  lips,  or  their  like 
onT"^f  and  broken  to  beg^'r  cut  t^S 
on  the  highway-these,  and  men  who  carried 
their  lives  m  their  hands,  and  men  who  wTnt 
doaked,on  mysterious  missions,  and  men  who 
wept  as  the  Irish  coast  faded  behind  them,  and 

r^Tn  Vu"°"\r''°^^^*  ^hen  they  saw 
It  agam-he  knew   them   ail  J     All,   he   had 
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But  such  a  man  as  this  he  had  never  carried 

:?f  -»t  for  aught;  outkndirsert  ee^'ut 
who  neither  swore,  nor  drank  above  measure 
nor  swaggered,  nor  threatened,  mo  wS  n^f' 
dice,  nor  game-save  for  trifles     Who  1  T 

Then,  to  double  the  marvel,  the  Colonpl  h^A 
a  servant,  a  close-tongued  fellow.  W^SiamB«lJ 

f„i  J^    tT      "^^  ^^^  master,  was  as  unlike  other 
folk.     He  was  as  quiet-spoken  as  the  rnl^l-i 
and  a.  precise,  and  Is  peaLbTe.     He  hfd  eveJ 
Snn^?"**  to  tolk  of  £is  duty.     But  Se  Ihe 

a^t-'Sl^-aK.!^^^^^^^ 

sive  cast.  Bale  was  short  and  stout   ot"  a  bEk 

But  his  brow  scowled,  his  lip  sneered    and  hTj 
alence  mvited  no  confidence.  '  ^  ''" 

hismi  tl  .   adefiftteanT^"'.'"'*  ^^'^^ 

tempt.    But  It  had  not.    For  one  thing,  a  seaman 
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had  been  hurt,  and  the  Colonel  had  exhibited  a 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  an  experienced  chirurffeon.  Then 
in  the  Bay  the  sloop  had  met  with  half  a  gale,  and 
the  passenger,  in  circumstances  which  the  skipper 
knew  to  be  more  trying  to  landsmen  than  to 
himself,  had  maintained  a  serenity  beyond  ap- 
plause. He  had  even,  clinging  to  the  same  ring- 
bolt with  the  skipper,  while  the  south-wester  tore 
overhead  and  the  gallant  little  vessel  lay  over 
wellnigh  to  her  beam-ends,  praised  with  a  queer 
condescension  the  conduct  of  the  crew. 

"  This  is  the  finest  thing  in  vie  world,"  he  had 
shouted,  amid  the  roar  of  things,  "  to  se6  men 
doing  their  duty  I  I  wonl'^  not  have  missed  this 
for  a  hundred  crowns  I ' 

"  I'd  give  as  much  to  e  safe  in  Cherbourg," 
had  been  the  skipper's  gn  <  reply  as  he  watched 
his  mast. 

But  Augustin  had  not  forgotten  the  Colonel's 
coolness.  A  landsman,  for  whom  the  trough  of 
the  wave  had  no  terrors,  and  the  leeward  breakers, 
falling  mountain  high  on  Ushant,  no  message, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  despised. 

Indeed,  from  that  time  the  skipper  had  begun 
to  find  a  charm  in  the  Colonel's  gentleness  and 
courtesy.  He  had  fought  against  the  feeling, 
but  it  had  grown  upon  him.  Something  that 
was  almost  affection  began  to  mingle  with  and 
augmeiit  his  wonder.  Hence  the  patience  with 
which,  with  Kerry  on  the  beam,  he  listened  while 
the  Colonel  sang  h!s  siren  song. 

"  He  will  be  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers," 
the  skipper  thought,  after  a  while.     "  I've  heard 
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Yes,  he  will  be  a 


of  them,  but  never  seen  one. 
Quaker." 

Unfortunately,  as  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
tn  7"!*  ^''^  f  ee^man  roused  him.     He  sprang 

S,  n  tu-  ,  ^'''^'  *^^'*'*^P  ^-"^  "">  ^  for  on 
the  northerly  tack,  and  simultaneously  the  wind 
had  shifted  a  pomt  to  the  southward.  In  the 
open  water  this  had  advantaged  her;  but  she  had 
been  allowed  to  run  into  a  bight  of  the  north 
shore  and  a  Ime  of  foam  cut  her  off  to  the 
eastward,  leaving  small  room  to  tack.     She  might 

KV.7fK  u-  ^'^  "^^^"^y  "■°*='*»  ""'J  ™"  out  to  sea, 
5^  w  i^^S*""  ?\^-^th  »n  oath-that  this  was 
u    his  mind.  *  s*"""""'"  quickness  he  made 

^^  "Keep  her  on  I— keep  her  on  I"  he  roared 
you  son   of  a   mau<ate  mere  I    Child  of  the 
accursed!     We   m  ,st    run   into  SkuU    haven  I 

it"n  hj5f  f  ^  ""■"  °' A^"".  ^"^^  «>  ™"ch  as  an 
iron  bolt  from  us.  and  I  misdoubt  them,  I'll  keel- 
haul you.  son  of  the  Diublc  I  I'll  not  leave  an 
mch  of  skin  upon  you  I " 

The  man,  cowering  over  the  wheel,  obeyed 
and  the  httle  vessel  ran  up  the  narrowing  water- 
in  which  she  had  become  involved-on  an  even 

UH  . J^  A^'fu  T""^  ^^"^"^y  °n  tJ'eir  feet,  they 
had  loosened  the  sheet,  and  squared  the  boom ; 
thev  stood  by  to  lower  the  yard.  AU-the  skipper 
w  th  a  grim  face-stood  looking  forward,  as  the 
mlet  narrowed,  the  ereen  banks  closed  in,  the 
rocks  that  fringed  them  approached.  Silently 
and  gracefully  the  sloop  glidel^on,  more  smSy 
with  every  moment,  until  a  turn  in  the  passage 
opened  a  small  land-locked  haven.     At  tfie  hefd 
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of  the  haven,  barely  a  hundred  yards  above  hijrh- 
Tv  ""''^'J\'^  «."-"ined  tower-the  ToweS 
f  thatThTd'rS"  *''^  '  '°"^  '^''"^^  «^  ''*°-  -th 
It  was  clear  that  the  sloop's  movements  had 
been  watched  from  the  shore,  for  altCh  the 

no  other  habitation,  a  score  of  half-naked  barefoot 
figures  were  gathered  on  the  jetty ;  while  Xre 
could  be  seen  hurrying  down  the  hillside      tS 

^fi?  K  T  T^^^" '"  «>  unknown  tongue,  and 
with  shnll  eldritch  voices,  which  vied  with  the 
screams  of  the  gulls  swinging  overhead. 

Stand  by  to  let  go  the  kedge,"  Augustin 
cried,  eyemg  them  gloomily.  «  \^e  are  tS  S 
in  now!    Let  go  1— let  go  1"  "^e  too  tar 

But  the  order  and  the  ensuing  action  at  once 
redoubled  the  clamour  on  shore.  ^A  dozen  of  S 
foremost  nativesflungthemselves  into  crazy  boats 

to  reach  the  vessel.  But  the  men  handfed  E 
with  consummate  skm  and  with  equa^^dJi^g 
In  a  twinkhng  they  were  within  hail,  and  a 3 
wearing  a  long  frieze  coat,  a  fisherman's  red"^' 
andjittle  besides,  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  ffi 

"  You  will  be  coming  to  the  jetty,  Captain » " 
he  cried  m  imperfect  English.  ^ 

"  Yof  S,?l?  '^°^'^?at  him.  but  did  not  answer. 

Vou  will  come  to  the  iettv,  Cantain  "  tb*. 

man  repeated  in  his  high,  singl^on^' voS    "^'si^ 

and  you've  come  convenient,  for  there's  no^e 

here  bamng  yourselves." 

"And   you're   wanting   brandy  I"   Augustin 
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The  skinper.  wftadtlle^^^^^^ 

knew  that  the  act  woScTblblot?!  '^  ^^  ^''"^'^'  ^^ 
ever  landed  againTthat  m^    /ffSedif  he 

swore  under  hi!  breath  anH  ^S."*.  ''^  ''^^'^'l-     He 

more  leisurely,^  wkh^,    k''!,^^  •*'•"'*  ^°''^wed 

the  owner  of  Vst^ne-SSed  bn  ^^*^^  ''"'''«°« 
"P  to  the  .kipper,  a  ller  in  hU^'  ^'  l^^^ered 
have  lost  something  the  C  t  L^^^"  "  ^**"  ^ 
Captain?"  he  sa?r -i^ l^ot^Vr}?^"' 
responsible  this  time  unlesVthp^f  i^f*  "^'^  *« 

AugustinlaughS  sco^u?;  «  fc  '"''^.'^•: 
Crosby  of  Castlemaine  "  he^L      a^^I^""  '^  ^°'" 
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replied;  and  he  spat  on  the  deck.    "And  less 
we'll  be  caring,  my  dear.     I  say  it  shall  be  landed. 
Here,  you.  Darby  Sullivan,  off"  with  the  hatch  I " 
Augustin  stepped  forward  impulsively,  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  throw  the  gentleman  in  the  frieze 
coat  into  the  sea.     But  he  had  not  armed  him- 
self before  he  came  on  deck,  the  men  of  Skull 
outnumbered  his  crew  two  to  one,  and,  savage 
and  half-naked  as  they  were,  were  furnished  to 
a  man  with  long  sharp  skenes  and  the  skill  to  use 
them.     If  resistance  had  been  possible  at  any 
time,  he  had  let  the  moment  pass.     The  nearest 
Justice  lived  twelve  Irish  miles  away,  and  had  he 
been  on  the  spot  he  would,  since  he  was  of  neces- 
sity a  Protestant,  have  been  as  helpless— unless 
he  brought  the  garrison  of  Tralee  at  his  back- 
as  a  churchwarden  in  a  Synod  of  Cardinals.     The 
skipper  hesitated,  and  while  he  hesitated   the 
hatches  were  off,   and  the  Sullivans   swarmed 
down  like  monkeys.    Before  the  sloop  could  be 
made  fast,  the  smaUer  kegs  were  being  tossed  up, 
and  passed  over  the  side,  a  line  was  formed  on 
land,  and  the  cargo,  which  had  last  seen  the  sun 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garoime,  was  swiftly  vanish- 
ing in  the  maw  of  the  stone  house  on  the  shore. 

The  skipper's  rage  was  great,  but  he  could  only 
swear,  and  O'Sullivan  Og,  the  man  in  the  frieze 
coat,  who  bore  him  an  old  grudge,  grinned  in 
mockery.  "For  better  custody,  Captain  I"  he 
said.  "For  better  custody!  Under  my  roof, 
bien  1  And  when  you  will  to  go  again  there  will 
be  the  dues  to  be  paid,  the  little  dues  over 
which  we  quarrelled  last  time  I  And  all  will  be 
rendered  to  a  stave  I" 
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h;JT°".ir"*'"r  ^^^  ^^Pt*^'"  muttered  under 
his  breath.      "I   understand!"      Turning-for 

found  Tiis  passenger  at  his  elbow. 

li  Jh   tlf      "''*'  'i  ^'  ^^""^  ^^nt  fo'  anything, 

frowned.  ^^'  "^^'^  ^'^''^'y  '^'°^^^'  ""'J  he 

instinc^'"n^T'*'"  ''"^u  ^itterfy-for  the  first 
instinct  of  the  man  who  is  hurt  is  to   hurt 

T™L  ^,  *'  /°^*  °',  ^^  'obbed.  this  side  of 
Tralee  and  as  far  as  the  devil  could  kick  vou 
beyond  it  I  I  wish  you  weU  out  of  it  1  But  I 
suppose  It  would  take  more  than  this  to  make 
you  draw  that  long  hanger  of  yours  ? " 

Ihe  Colonel  cast  a  troubled  eye  on  him 
"Beyond  doubt,"  ae  said,  "it  is  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  assist  m  defending  the  house  of  his  host. 
And  m  a  sense  and  measure,  the  goods  of  hi^ 
I  ,1'~  K-  u  ""  "?^*^y  ^°^^  ''*  the  fast-vanishine 

s3vTh^ftr'  ''"P'"^  ^°'"  '^""'^  *«  hand  sf 
swiftly  that  the  progress  of  a  tub  from  the  hold 

to  the  house  was  as  the  flight  of  a  swaUow- 

hat'"t  ^T'  i  ^^■^°''       I   d°  "Ot  diny 
mat,   he  continued  precisely  "  but " 

in"Jj'h  '°  **"'"  '"Stance,"  the  sea-captain  struck 
m  with  a  sneer,  contempt  for  the  first  time 
mastering  wonder,  "  in  this  instance  ? " 

In  this  instance,"  the  Colonel  repeated  with 
act  "7'f^W«. Wush,  "I  am  not  v^  frer  o 
are  of  ^IC^  "^  '«- Captain  Augustin,  these  folk 

from  h3  U-  ^  "^"^  ^""^  "°t  '"any  miles 
from  here  -his  eye  measured  the  lonely  land- 
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scape  as  if  he  compared  it  with  more  recent 
scenes—"  and,  wrong  or  right,  blood  is  thicker 
than  wme.  So  that  frankly,  I  am  not  clear  that 
for  the  sake  of  your  Bordeaux,  I'm  tied  to  shed 
blood  that  might  be  my  forbears'  I " 

"Or  your  grandmother's,"  Augustin  cried, 
with  an  open  sneer. 

"  Or  my  grandmother's  Very  true.  But  if 
a  word  to  them  in  seasoii " 

J-  ".'^h  ^,~"  y^"""  words, '  the  skipper  retorted 
disdamfiilly. 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  at  that  moment 
It  became  clear  that  something  was  happening 
on  shore.     On  the  green  brow  beside  the  tower 
a  girl  mounted    on  horseback  had  appeared- 
at    a    cry    from    her   the    men    had    stopped 
work.      The   next    moment    her   horse    came 
cantcnng  down  the  slope,   and  with  uplifted 
whip  she  rode  in  among  the  men.      The  whip 
tell  twice,  and  down  went  aU  the  tubs  within 
reach.     Her  voice,  speaking,  now  Erse,  now 
Kerry  Jinghsh,  could  ba  heard  upbraiding  the 
nearest,  commanding,  threatening,  denouncing. 
Ihen  on  the  brow  behind  her  appeared  in  turn 
a  man— a  man  who  looked  gigantic  against  the 
sky,  and  who  sat  a  horse  to  match.     He  de- 
^^!^^^„^°^  s'o^ly-  and  reached  the  girl's  side 
M  O  Sullivan  Og,  in  his  frieze  coat,  came  to  the 
iront  m  support  of  his  men. 

For  a  fuD  minute  the  girl  vented  her  anger 
on  Og,  while  he  stood  sulky  but  (patient,  waiting 
tor  an  opemng  to  defend  himself.  When  he 
obtamed  this,  he  seemed  to  the  two  on  the  deck 
of  the  sloop  to  appeal  to  the  big  man,  who  said 
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a  word  or  two,  but  was  cut  short  by  the  mrl 

"That  should  be  Flavia  McMurrough  I"  the 

vtk     Se-IT^f  ^''"g^/""/'     "And  Uncle 
^hi  t  n  .^  changed,  whoever's  chanjred  1 

She  has  a  wiU,  it  seems,  and  good  impulses^ 
n-s  ir  ^'Sjnm  had  begun  by  frownine   on 
OSulhyan  Og.      But  prisently  he  smled  at 
something  the  latter  safd,  then  he  lauXd    ll 

t^*  if  "^^t  "  J''^  ^^'^^'  At  that  the  ^rl 
turned  on  him;  but  he  argued  with  her     A 

,T  ^^i"?  '^  '""^  ^°'  inspfction  and^ougt 
she  struck  it  pettishly  wit&  her  Whip,  it  was 
plain  that  she  was  shaken.  O'SuiSvm  O^ 
pointed  to   the    sloop,  pointed  to    his^oui* 

Mowed  ""'^  *^^  ^  °^  '^"g'^t^'  th«t 

wa?||^ tS"   Blt^'?rmaTbt!d?S 

"^?hi:i::t:rs^f^^^^^'^-p^*-«3. 

sim'Jv^^.1%!!^''  P,«°P}^'':  the  Colonel  answered 
fs^S^ln^  %  ''u^  '''°"''*  ''^-  I^  «he  says  yea,  it 
1^  fjV*"**  '^  *h^  says  i.ay,  it  is  nay      Or  so  t 

mtfrZZ"^  ^"^ '''' Tr-     He  was  still 
ma  tog  but  he  saw  a  ray  of  hope  ;  this  was  the 

Sni'  '''?^-.  ^'  bundfed  ove™side 

Alas  I    he  ventured    too    late.    As    his  fJi 

touched  the  slippery  stones  o;  the  jftjy.^e^! 
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wheeled  her  horse  about  with  an  angry  excla- 
mation, shook  her  whip  at  O'Sullivan  Og — who 
winked  the  moment  her  back  was  turned — and 
cantered  away  up  the  hilL  On  the  instant  the 
men  picked  up  the  kegs  they  had  dropped,  a 
shrill  cry  passed  down  the  line,  and  the  work 
was  resumed. 

But  the  big  man  remained  ;  and  the  skipper, 
with  the  Colonel  at  his  elbow,  made  for  him 
through  the  half-naked  kernes.  He  saw  them 
coming,  however,  guessed  their  errand,  and,  with 
the  plain  intention  of  avoiding  them,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head. 

But  the  skipper,  springing  forward,  was  in 
time  to  seize  his  stirrup.  "  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  this 
is  robbery  1    Nmn  de  Dim,  it  is  thievery  ! " 

The  big  man  looked  down  at  him  with  temper. 
"  Oh,  by  G — d,  you  must  pay  your  dues  I  he 
said.    "  Oh  yes,  you  must  pay  your  dues  1 " 

"  But  this  is  robbery." 

"  Sure  it's  not  that  you  must  be  saying  1 " 

The  Colonel  put  the  skipper  on  one  side. 
"By  your  leave,'  he  cried,  "one  word!  You 
don't  know,  sir,  who  I  am,  but " 

"  I  know  you  must  pay  your  dues ! "  Uncle 
Ulick  answered,  parrot-like.  "  Oh  yes,  you  must 
pay  your  dues  1 "  He  was  clearly  ashamed  of  his 
role,  however ;  for  as  he  spoke  he  shook  oflF  the 
Colonel's  hold  with  a  pettish  gesture,  struck  his 
horse  with  his  stick,  and  cantered  away  over  the 
hill.     In  a  twinkling  he  was  lost  to  sight 

"  Vaurien  1 "  cried  Captain  Augustin,  shaking 
his  fist  after  him.  But  he  might  as  well  have 
sworn  at  the  moon. 
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that  he  escaped  from  the  1  l^^^'^'^'ed  house 
and  the  ieerTof  tK?         ^^^^  °^  the  crowd 
savage  tri£  who  *^„^y°""«"  members  of  tS 
the  LhlZ^fteirZi^^rl^^'^S  abnormait 
a  space.     On  tonS  ?K  ^^*^^.''  ^°"°^ed  him 
ever,  he  found  SSXie'i/Se%''^°P^'  ^°^- 
waste.     ChoosinK  witho.t  L  *  .^ ^'^^"*=«  °f  the 
tracks,  m-trodden    but  "Lh  '**•""' r«"f  two 
and  at  that  periS  passed  for  "^  '5  *^"*  ^^^''t 
way  along  /at  a  gS'^ee      '^'''  he  took  his 

huf  r^l  trandlfeX'"'-^  ™-*  P-^' 
sward  or  clumps  of  tEt^  ^°^  ™°™<fs  of 
to  the  foot  ofX  4L  ™H^""''  l''"*''*'^''  «way 
eyes  which  had   bewT  strler/'*  "P°" '*  ^^tt 

the  vast  unbroken  pinsTcen^.?*''  "''"'^^ 
sandy  steppes  of  Ed  tS  X*^  ^"™P^' the 
of  Lithuaiira;  and  bS\£^  *'?^^"  "arshes 
boundless  distances  th^  vf«     t  "^s'^'^y  of  their 
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on  the  shoulder  behind  him  had  been  raised  by 
his  wild  forefathers  in  the  days  when  the  Spaniard 
lay  at  Smerwick  ;  and,  mean  and  crumbling,  still 
gave  rise  to  emotions  which  the  stem  battlements 
of  Stralsund  or  of  Rostock  had  failed  to  evoke. 
Soil  and  sky,  the  lark  which  sang  overhead,  the 
dark  peat-water  which  rose  under  foot,  the  scent 
of  the  moist  air,  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  all  spoke 
of  home — the  home  which  he  had  left  in  the 
gaiety  of  youth,  to  return  to  it  a  grave  man, 
older  than  his  years,  and  with  grey  hairs  flecking 
the  black.  No  wonder  that  he  stood  more  than 
once,  and,  absorbed  in  thought,  gazed  on  this  or 
that,  on  crag  and  moss,  on  the  thmgs  which  time 
and  experience  had  so  strangely  diminished. 

The  track,  after  zig-zagging  across  a  segment 
of  the  basin  that  has  been  described,  entered  s 
narrow  valley,  drained  by  a  tolerable  streara. 
After  ascending  this  for  a  couple  of  miles,  it 
disclosed  a  view  of  a  wider  vale,  enclosed  by 
gentle  hills  of  no  great  height.  In  the  lap  of 
this  nestled  a  lake,  on  the  upper  end  of  wnich 
some  beauty  was  conferred  by  a  few  masses  of 
rock  partly  clothed  by  birch-trees,  through  which 
a  stream  fell  sharply  from  the  upland.  Not  far 
from  these  rocks  a  long,  low  house  stood  on  the 
shore. 

The  stranger  paused  to  take  in  the  prospect ; 
nor  was  it  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes, 
spent  in  the  deepest  reverie,  that  he  pursued  his 
way  along  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  lake.  By- 
and-by  he  was  able  to  discern,  amid  the  masses 
of  rock  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  grey  tower,  the 
twin  of  that  Tower  of  Skull  which  he  had  left 
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behind  him  .  and  a  hundred  paces  farther  he 
came  upon  a  near  view  of  the  l.ouse. 

"ThZVl'^'^^''^y  7^^''^"    ^^     murmured. 
Th J  hn    °'  ^''^V  *^°»  *°  ^'^  me  welcome  1" 

roof     It,  h!  T  °^  l^"  ^*°"^^'  ^'''»  «  thatched 
root     Its  back  was  to  the  slopes  that  rose  bv 

tTtt'IakTanJ  H  ^^  '""^    ^^'^^^  ^^  " 
fne  lake,  and  between  it  and  the  water  lav  a 

waUed  forecourt,  the  angle  on  each  S  of  The 
entrance  protected  by  a  tower  of  an  older  date 
than  the  liouse     The  entrance  was  somewhS 
pretentious,  and  might— for  each  of  th^^u 
supported  a  heraldic^east-hTve  seemed  ^oZ 

Sof  ^Bufas  if\°'  ^''''^"^^r-  -ththTSaEch^ 
root.     But,  as  if  to  correct  this,  one  of  the  beasts 

Zl^t'^^l-'''  ""^°"''  °^  *he  gates  had  faUen 
from  its  hinges.  In  like  mannir  the  dimitv  of 
a  tolerably  spacious  garden,  laid  out  beside  the 
house,  was  ma     d  by  the  proximity  of  the  fow! 

Sr^'oS  '"^  ft""  *f  ^P^^"^^'  '"the  shape  of 
sundry  offices  and  hovels,  on  the  forecourt. 

fiBtes  haff  »T  ''^^?^  *''^  ™«*1  °PPo«te  the 
ptes  half  a  dozen  stone  steps,  that  like  the 
Heraldic  pillars  might  have  graced  a  more  sLtelv 
mansion,  led  down  to  the  water.  Sey  fomiea 
a  resting-place  for  as  many  beggars  eSa^d^  in 
dra^ng  at  empty  pipes ;  UilfScrSC^J 
old  women  sat  against  the  wall  of  the  forecoS 
and  with  their  drugget  cloaks  about  them,  ke?t 

herselfTow  t''  ^'''"'-  ^""""^  ''^''^'  t"™^ 
S  whomTh?^rT'  "iT  ^  '"°*^''  -""^^d  the 
Sace  S^etSi  "^'•^*''  'f^"  *t  the  landing- 
pace,  bhe  held  her  riding-skirt  uplifted  in  one 
Ud,  her  whip  b  the  other,  and  she  was  baill' 
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headed.  At  her  elbow,  whistling  idly,  and 
tapping  his  t)oots  with  a  switch,  lounged  the  big 
man  of  the  morning. 

As  the  Colonel  approached,  taking  these  things 
in  with  his  eyes,  and  making.  Heaven  knows 
what  comparisons  in  his  mind,  the  man  and 
the  maid  turned  and  looked  at  him.  The  two 
exchanged  some  sentences,  and  the  man  came 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  not  without  a  tonch  of  rough 
courtesy,  "  if  it  is  for  hosnitality  you  have  come, 
you  will  be  welcome  at  Morristown.  But  if  it 
IS  to  start  a  cry  about  this  morning's  business, 
you've  travelled  on  your  ten  toes  to  no  purpose, 
and  so  I  warn  you." 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him.  "  Cousin  Ulick," 
he  said,  "I  take  your  welcome  as  it  is  meant, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

The  big  man's  mouth  opened  wide.  "  By  the 
Holy  Cross  I "  he  said,  "  if  I'm  not  thinking  it  is 
John  Sullivan  1 " 

"  It  is,"  the  Colonel  answered,  smiling.  And 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

Uncle  Ulick  grasped  it  impulsively.  "And 
it's  I'm  the  one  that's  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"By  Heaven,  I  am!  Though  I  didn't  expect 
you,  no  more  than  I  expected  myself  1  And, 
faith,"  he  continued,  grinning  as  if  he  began  to 
see  something  humorous  as  well  as  surprising  in 
the  arrival,  "I'm  not  sure  that  you  will  be  as 
welcome  to  all,  John  Sullivan,  as  you  are  to  me." 

"  You  were  always  easy,  Ulick,"  the  other 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  when  you  wore  big  and 
I  was  little." 
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BuJ-i^iviri""' '"  "''"  ^''■^  """ch  as  we  wem 

alrei;  af his  Sbow"^  ''Wht'?S  f^H^^'   -« 
ner  breath  coming  «  i.fiV     *   *  '*?    she  asked 
't  V  filing  her  em  on  ft  ^'"'''''y-    "  Who  ij 

myjeweL-hesaid  "N"  ,  'f**  T"' ^ua'dian. 
say  to  what  s  poi,?;,  on  I'n  l^'^  I  ^"^  *»'«'  heS 
.  ."  ^'y   guardian  ?  "Ml    "*  ''^  foretelling  J  " 

"Tf  «,''™P«^  tS  hertee'P^"*^'''  *''«    ""od 

'Just  that/  Ulick  Sni?- 
P"sly.     "Jus    tha     mv  h'7"  ""''wered  humor- 
Iivan  come  back   Pro7&^-     ^f ^  John  Sul- 
*o. d  him,  I'm  not'sX  f ^.^ ?;    ^"'J-  as  I've 
.711  be  as  glad  to  sce^„*\**  f  at  Morristo^ 

lYugter^^'^-to^TntriSof^Vfi 

^he  held  out  heSr '  "'*''  «  ^''"'^-h  I^^S;! 
S^.t^-vS^-^^^^-S'^she.d. 

^^-iiS^t^e^L?-- 


gravity.     ""Si'""'"^:  "■<!  "M  the 
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did.  and  I  am  here.     Having  ""i^  so  much."  he 

lent  on.  turning  to  the  P'"f  ^,1°"^,^  S 
witli  serious  kindness,  "may  I  a^«*  *{^»V^  "^™„ 
iTvrill  be  well  if  we  leave  matters  of  busmess  on 
one  side  until  we  know  one  another?       ^^ 

"Well,  faith,   I    thmk    wed    »«"?'•  ..^^^J 
Sullivan   replied.    And    he    chucUed.       I    do 

"•'Tte'gir^tld' nothing,  and  when  he  had 
chucklXs fill restraintfellunonthethree.  They 

turned  from  one  another  anS  looked  ac^'f  «l« 
E,  which  the  wind,  brisk  at  sea,  barely  ruffled 
Colonel  Sullivan  remarked  that  they  had  a  bttk 
morind  under  tiUage  than  he  ,re™e™b«ed 
and  Ulick  Sullivan  assented.     And  then  agaia 
Sre  was  silence,  uiui  the  giil  «t"ick  her  h'.bit 
Sher  whip  and  cried  AiPP'-fly^, "  ^„f,V  p. 
dinner,  if  we  are  to  have  dmner  1     To  dmner  1 
She  turned,  and  led  the  way  to  the  gate  of  the 

^°  xS^man  who  followed  was  clever  enough  to 
read  defiance  in  the  pose  of  her  head  and  resent- 
Snt  in  her  shoulders.  When  a  beggar-woman 
Sore  mportunate  than  the  rest,  caught  hold  of 
her  skXand  Flavia  flicked  her  with  the  whip 
L  she  would  have  flicked  a  dog,  he  understood 
And  when  the  dogs  in  the  court  fell  upon  her 
S  a  troop  and  wfre  kicked  to  right  and  left, 
^nd  when  a  babe,  that,  clothed  in  a  sm^e  ^1^' 
was  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  upon  the 
Threshold,  was  removed  in  the  same  mamier- 
but  more  gently-still  he  undei^tood. 

There  were  oflier  dogs  in  the  stone-paved  haU, 
a  hen  too.  finding  its  food  on  the  floor  and  strut- 
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tiiV-T  here  and  there  as  it  if  k»j 
^  .therhome.    S  the  left  of  ^T^"  """^ 
table  stood  laid  for  til       .,  J  ^^  '*°°'"'  ""  oak 

kad  ten  blind  to  drfji,     """'  'J"^  ""l^* 

f^ngjSi's.l;rf™rtKg,^j;s« 

uniform  coat.  D^by  "   '"  '^  ^^^  ?"*  °°  y^"' 

He^'tslooSVlr  ''"  ''^^  '"*  -°«J''- 
to  Pn.?  i-li     f ..  L  *"^  new-comer.     «  Glorv  be 

like  the  fatherThaHrld  yoTarthTtWr '''  "^ 
of  a  book  J    It's  hf  woe  +k  ,   *^°  ''o^ers 

I  was  beyi„ttL\X„e^,«^^f  «-««'?'"' 

;id"of%irei  ^^  c-^7in^?oKrh! 
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officer  after  his  second  bottle  tliat  same  day  that 
ever  was— and  the  creatu'.e  shot  him  in  the 
knee— bad  luck  to  him  for  a  foreigner  and  a 
Protestant— and  he  hmped  to  his  dying  day  !  " 

The  girl  lauglied  unkindly.  "  You're  opening 
your  mouth  and  putting  your  foot  in  it.  Darby," 
she  said.    "  If  the  Colonel  is  not  a  foreigner " 

"  And  sure  he  couldn't  be  that,  and  his  own 
father's  son  !  "  cried  the  quick-witted  Irishman. 
"  And  if,  bad  luck,  he's  a  Protestant,  I'll  never 
believe  he's  one  of  them  through-and-through 
d— d  black  Protestants  that  you  and  I  mean  1 
Glory  be  to  God,  it's  not  in  the  Sullivans  to  be 
one  of  them !  " 

The  Colonel  laughed  as  he  shook  the  old 
servant's  hand ;  and  Uncle  Ulick  joined  in  the 
laugh.  "You're  a  clever  rogue.  Darby,"  he 
said.  "  Your  neck  '11  never  be  in  a  rope,  but 
your  fingers  will  untie  the  knot !  And  now, 
where'll  you  put  him  ?  " 

Flavia  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floor ;  foreseeing, 
perhaps,  what  was  coming. 

"Put  his  honour  ?"  Darby  repeated,  rubbing 
his  bald  head.  "  Ay,  sure,  where'll  we  put  him  ? 
May  it  be  long  before  the  heavens  is  his  bed  1 
There's  the  old  master's  room,  a  grand  chamber 
fit  for  a  lord,  but  there's  a  small  matter  of  the 
floor  that  is  sunk  and  lets  in  the  rats — bad  cess 
to  the  dogs  for  an  idle,  useless  pack.  And 
there's  the  Count's  room  would  do  finely,  but 
the  vagabonds  have  never  mended  the  thatch 
that  was  burned  the  last  drinking,  and  though 
'twas  no  more  than  the  width  of  a  flea's  leap, 
the  devil  of  a  big  bowl  of  water  has  it  let  in  1 
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SJ  fh„f  '^•''"'^  '""^'    ^"'^  fo'  the  one 

"the^Cros.^A?''^^'"^*^'  "'''^'"g  his  head, 
tne   Cross   be    between    us    and    harm,    I'm 

^^LZJ^^    "^'^'^'^    -««-•       The    young 

patently  And  then,  "I  am  sorry.  Colonel 
Sulhvan,"she  continued  stiffly,  "that  you  should 
besopoorylodged-who  are  the  master  of  all 
But  doubtless,"  with  an  irrepressible  resentment 
m  her  voice,  "you  will  be  able  presently  to  put 
matters  on  a  better  footing."       ^  ^       P"* 

With  a  formal  curtsey  she  left  them   then 
and  retreated  up  the  stairs,  which  at  t^e  S 

and  Ki  The"'''  *°  ^  ^•^'y*'^'^*  -"  rjh 
ana  left  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

Colonel  Sulhvan  turned  with  Uncle  Click  tn 
uZ-^T'^  window  and  looked  out  on  the 
untidy  forecourt.  "You  know,  I  suppose  "he 
smd,  m  a  tone  which  the  men  besidftle  fire 
who  were  regarding  him  curiously,  could  not 
hear,,  "the    gist    of   Sir   Michael^'  letters    to 

Uncle   Ulick   drummed   with   his   fineers  on 
the  window-silI.     "Faith,  the  most  of^£"  he 

"Was  he  right  in  believing  that  her  brother 
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intended  to  turn  Protestant  for  the  reasons  he 
told  me  ? " 

"  It's  like  enough,  I'm  thinking." 
"  Does  she  know  ?    The  girl  ? " 
"Not  a  breath  1     And  I  would  not  be  the 
one  to  tell  her,"  Uncle  UUck  added,  with  some 
grimness. 

"  Yet  it  may  be  necessary  ? " 
Uncle  Ulick  shook  his  fist  at  a  particularly 
importunate  beggar  who  had   ventured  across 
the  forecourt.      "  It's  a  gift  the  little  people 
never  gave  me  to   tell  unpleasant  things,"  he 
said.     "  And  if  you'll  be  told  by  me.  Colonel, 
you'll  travel  easy.      The  girl  has  a  spirit,  and 
you'll  not  persuade  her  to  stand  in  her  brother's 
light,  at  all,  at  all !     She  has  it  fast  that  her 
grandfather  wronged  him — and  old  Sir  Michael 
was    queer-tempered    at    times,   God  forbid   I 
should  say  the  other  1     The  gift  to  her  will 
go  for  nothing,  you'll  see!" 
"  She  must  be  a  very  noble  girl." 
"  Devil  a  better  has  He  made  1 " 
"  But  if  her  grandfather  was  right  in  thinking 
so  ill  of  his  grandson  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  saying  he  wasn't,"  Uncle  Ulick 
muttered. 
"  Then  we  must  not  let  her  set  the  will  aside." 
Ulick  Sullivan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Let  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Faith  !  it's  but  little  it'll  be  a  question 
of  that !  James  is  for  taking,  and  she's  for 
giving !  He's  her  white  swan,  and  to  her  mind, 
sleeping  or  waking,  as  Darby  says,  he'd  tread 
on  eggs  and  sorra  a  chick  the  less  I  Let? 
Who's  to  hinder  ? " 
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"  You." 

ifs"So  faterchXe""  "'  "'"'  '^"'  '"'*'" 
"Then  I?" 

Uncle  Uliek  smiled.     "  To  be  sure,"  he  said 
silly,  "there's  you.  Colonel."  ^''* 

«  i,f  T^'^'lf  *"!^  ''  '""'^'  y«"  see,  in  law." 
TT    f^lr,-  .     ^^^'^s  "°   ''iw  ^'est  of  Tralee" 

JJ^  Lr'^^''/'  "'''^^^-  Anywhere  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  old  Ireland,  if  'twls 
m  the  Four  Courts  themselves,  and  aU  the 
garmon  round  you.  you'd  be  on  honour.  Colonel 
to  take  no  advantage.  But  here  it  would  not 
be  the  cold  shoulder  and  a  little  unpleasan?ness 
and   a  meetmg  or  two  on  the  ground    that'^ 

taste.  1  d  not  be  knowing  what  would  haDnen 
1  ■*  ^f"*  *bout  that  you  were  ous  ing  th^em 
that  had  the  right,  and  /ou  a  Protesta,^^  He™ 
TnH  .  .P^u  ^''^•'"rite,  James  McJMurrough 
and  whether  he  or  the  girl  took  most  'd  bf a 
mighty  small  matter.      But  if  you  think  to 

Sht  'off  ^'  *°  P^^y  euckoo-tho^ugh  with  the 
height  of  fair  meaning  and  not  spying  a  silver 

Fr"^.°f  ^r^^'  /°'  y«»^^elf.  Cofonel-I     ake 
leave  to  tell  you,  he's  a ^ost  unpopular  bird." 

But,   Sir  Michael,"  the   Colonel,  who  had 
hstened  with  a  thoughtful  face,  answerTj"  left 

:"cu*redTo  Se^'A""'  ^"'-^'^^  "'  "^'^'^  "^ 

"  But™'  °"^  °*  ™^  '*y'  "° ' "  ^"'^'^  '^joined. 

"But  what?"  the  Colonel  replied   politely. 
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"  The  more  plainly  you  speak  the  more  you  will 
oblige  nie." 

But  all  that  Ulick  SuUivan  could  be  brought 
to  say  at  that  moment — perhaps  he  kiiew  that 
curious  eyes  were  on  their  conference — was  that 
Kerry  was  "  a  mighty  queer  country,"  and  the 
thief  of  the  world  wouldn't  know  what  would 
pass  there  by  times.  And  besides,  there  were 
things  afoot — faith,  and  there  were,  that  he'd 
talk  about  at  another  time. 

Then  he  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  asking 
the  Colonel  if  he  had  seen  a  big  ship  m  the  bay. 

"  What  colours  ? "  the  Colonel  asked— the 
question  men  ask  who  have  been  at  sea. 

"  Spanish,  maybe,"  Uncle  Ulick  answered. 
"  Did  you  sight  such  a  one  ? " 

But  the  Colonel  had  seen  no  big  ship. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   SCION   OF   KINGS 

T'HE  family  at  Moiristown  had  bppn  »,oii- 

might  have  determined      R„f  ?Kn"f^  ^  "^«n 
How  much  more  likplv  hi     a    .  j    *"*  *™''ld. 

the  ,.„„«  „„,  „„?4«»„s  nts.  tt" 
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single  finger ;  and  at  any  time  in  the  last  ten 
years  might  have  taught  him  a  lifelong  lesson. 

At  their  first  sitting  down  the  young  man  hi  d 
shown  his  churlishness.  Beginnmg  by  viewing 
the  Colonel  in  sulky  silence,  he  had  answered 
his  kinsman's  overtures  only  by  a  rude  stare  or  a 
boorish  word.  His  companions,  two  squireens 
of  his  own  age,  and  much  of  his  own  kidney, 
nudged  him  from  time  to  time,  and  then  the 
three  would  laugh  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  stranger  was  the  butt  of  the  jest. 
Presently,  overcoming  the  reluctant  impression 
which  Colonel  John's  manners  made  upon  him,  the 
young  man  found  his  tongue,  and,  glancing  at  his 
companions  to  bring  them  into  the  joke, "  Much  to 
have  where  you  come  from.  Colonel  ? "  he  asked. 

"As  in  most  places,"  the  Colonel  replied 
mildly,  "by  working  for  it,  or  earning  it  after  one 
fashion  or  another.  Indeed,  my  friend,  country 
and  country  are  more  alike,  except  on  the  outside, 
than  is  thought  by  those  who  stay  at  home." 

"  You've  seen  a  wealth  of  countries,  I'm 
thinking  ? "  the  youth  asked  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  have  crossed  Europe  more  than  once." 

"  And  stayed  in  none  ? " 

"  If  you  mean " 

"Faith,   I   mean    you've    come   back!' 
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the 
with  a  loud  laugh,  in 
joined.      "  You'll  mind 


the  song  " — and  with  a  wink  he  trolled  out, 

"  In  such  contempt  in  short  I  fell, 
Which  was  a  very  hard  thing, 
They  devilish  badly  used  me  there, 
For  nothing  but  a  &rthing. 
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^Jyr "       ""   "■   ''°"'   '""'   '"''  • 

And-Kn^/^^'S"'""^*'"  U"«'e  Ulick  said. 
And     tor  shame.  James,"  he  continued  snenk 
jng  with  more  sternness  than  w^SuraMo 

tXat  h^'"'''*"'^Ay«"  "^^^"^  abroTasyou 
talk  at  home  you'd  be  for  having  a  pistol-C 
m  your  gizzard  in  the  time  it  takf  s  you  to  sav 

^  ""v^hTr'^^""  '"^^  "^y  them,  my  lad  I "  ^ 
What  are  my  prayers  to  you,   I'd  hke  to 

know?  "James  retorted  offensively.    ""  ''''^  *° 
Easy,  lad,  easy  I  "  ' 

The  young  man  glared  at  him.  "  What  is  it 
prarofn'oV' "'  ^*^"  """  ^^''y'  "-^ethS  I 
br^lJh.""''  ■''""'""  ^^*^'"  ^^^^^  ""der  her 

K»"^j^u'i''^.'^^^P'"?  yo"'  feet  to  yourself!" 
let^vV-'^Tr^i'"^*^"^'^™""*"^^  "And 
M^^K*"?  }^  '    ^  ^''^t  n«"e  of  your  guidSS  I 

Si  imf  ir  ^^hl?  i^'^i  ""rr  °J 

0:Sullivan  Og  takes  our  due"  for  usi^nd  a 
tafle  over  ?    And,  so.ra  one  of  you  dou^"t  tf 
Mounseer  comes  jawing  here    it\  in  fK-    "\ 
hole  he'll  find  liL  ielf ,  We'devS  Se'  v^ue" 
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of  a  cork  he  gets  out  of  mc  ;  that's  flat  I  Eh, 
Phelim  ? " 

"  True  for  you.  McMurrough  I "  the  youth 
who  sat  beside  him  answered,  winking.  "  We'll 
soiik  him  for  you." 

"  So  do  you  be  taking  a  lesson,  Miss  Flawy," 
the  young  Hector  continued,  "and  don't  you  go 
threatening  honest  folk  with  your  whip,  or  it'll 
be  about  your  own  shoulders  it'll  fall  I  I  know 
what's  gomg  on,  and  when  I  want  your  help,  I'll 

The  girl's  lip  trembled.  "But  it's  robbery, 
James,"  she  murmi'red. 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  robbery  I  "  he  retorted, 
casting  a  defiant  eye  round  the  table.  "  They'll 
pay  our  dues,  and  what  they  get  back  will  be 
their  own ! " 

"And  it's  rich  they'll  be  with  it  I"  Phelim 
chuckled. 

"  Ay,  faith,  it's  the  proud  men  they'll  be  that 
day  1 "  laughed  Morty,  his  brother.  "  Sure,  when 
it  comes  I "  with  a  wmk. 

"Fine  words,  my  lad,"  Uncle  Ulick  replied 
quietly;  "but  it's  my  opinion  you'll  fall  on 
trouble,  and  more  than'U  please  you,  with  Crosby 
of  Castlemaine.  And  why,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
'Tis  a  grand  trade,  and  has  served  us  well  since 
I  can  remember !  Why  can't  you  take  what's 
fair  out  of  it,  and  let  the  poor  devil  of  a  sea- 
captain  that's  supplied  many  an  honest  man's 
table  have  his  own,  and  go  his  way  ?  Take  my 
word  for  it,  it's  ruing  it  you'll  be,  when  all's 
Jone." 

"  It's  not  from  Crosby  of  Castlemaine  I'll  rue 
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1 11  shoot  him  hke  a  bo^-sn  pe  if  he's  s^it»  « 
word  to  say  to  it!  That  for  him  the  SLk 
sneak  of  a  Protestant  t  "     a^a  u  ,  . 

T^it^r^-'""^''  The  to.,.  .."r™"::^ 

Phelim  slapped  his  thigh.     "  True  for  vou 
McMurrough  I    That's  the  talk  I  "  ^  "' 

rhats  the  talk  1 "  chorussed  Morty. 
Ihe  Colonel  opened  his  mouth  to  sneak  hut 

the  tea.   a  penpered   devil,  and  a  pair  of  the 
beauties,  IS  an  lrishmf.n's  morning  1" 

"  And  many's  the  poor  soul  has  to  mourn  it- 
long  and  bitterly,"  the  Colonel  said.  ILsTenfc 
com  being  trod  upon,  he  could  be  ^  ent  no 
waXy.  "  "^^  '''^™^'  "''•  ^°'  ^»>«™« ' "  ^e  3ded 
Morty  stared.  "Begorra,  and  whv»"  he 
cried  m  a  tone  which  proved  that  he  asked  the 
question  m  perfect  innocence.  ""* 

me  when  you^  know  h^mtv  a  S  e"  a^Toung 
as  yours-and  1  take  you  to  fee  scarce^  ^s°r  ^ 
your  twenties-has  been  forfeit  for  a  thought 
word,  an  unwittmg  touch,  a  look;  when  you 
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know  how  mnny  n  bride  has  been  widowed  as 
soon  as  wedded,  iiow  many  a  babe  orphaned  as 
soon  as  born  ?  And  for  what  ?  For  what, 
sir  ? " 

*'  For  the  point  of  honour  1 "  The  McMurrough 
cried.  Morly,  for  liis  part,  was  dumb  with 
astonishment.     What  talk  was  this ! 

"  The  point  of  honour  ? "  tlie  Colonel  repeated, 
more  slowly,  "  what  is  it?  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  I'cur  of  seeming  to  be  afraid.  In  the 
tenth — the  desire  to  wipe  out  a  stain  that  blood 
leaves  as  deep  as  before  1 " 

"  Faith,  and  you  surprise  me  I  "  Phelim  cried 
with  a  genuine  naivete  that  at  another  time  would 
have  pjovoked  a  smile.     "  You  do  indeed  I " 

"  And  Kerry  '11  more  than  surprise  you,"  quoth 
The  McMurrough  rudely,  "if  it's  that  way  you'll 
be  acting!  Would  you  let  Crosby  of  Castle- 
maine  call  you  thief '.  " 

"  1  would  not  thieve  !  "  the  Colonel  replied. 

There  was  a  stricken  sikui  ,  for  ;.  moment. 
Then  The  McMurrough  spia.;i,'  Ln  iiis  feet,  his 
querulous  face  flushed  with  rage,  his  arm  raised. 
But  Uhck's  huge  hand  dragged  him  down. 
"  Easy,  lad,  easy,"  he  cried,  restraining  the  young 
man.  "  He's  your  guest !  He's  your  guest ; 
remember  that ! " 

"  And  he  spoke  in  haste,"  the  Colonel  said. 
"  I  withdraw  my  words,"  he  continued,  rising 
and  frankly  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  recognise 
that  1  was  wrong  1  I  see  that  the  act  bears  in 
your  eyes  a  different  aspect,  and  1  beg  your 
pardon,  sir." 

The  McMurrough  took  the  hand,  though  he 
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took  itsullenly ;  and  the  Colonel  sat  down  again. 
Phelim  Th  i?  ?y  •"*'"""«  °'  '""^  words,  left 
DrofoTnr?  hi  ?K^^.'"  *  "*"**  "^  amazement  so 
out  ot  the  same  blork  of  wood. 

If   Colonel    John    noticed  their  surprise  he 

he  said  gently  "  it  is  wrong  to  thrust  opinTons  on 
others  unasked.  I  think  that  is  so  I  It  shouW 
be  enough  to  act  upon  them  one's  self,  and  refrain 
from  judging  others." 

No  one  answered.  But  one  thing  was  certain  • 
whether  he  judged  them  or  not.  therwere  Tli 
judging  him.  with  such  of  th^r  ficuTtles  as 
remained  to  them.     True.   Flavia.  save    by  b 

im±i;;'.«''i!"r*^  ^^r^^  ^''^"  *  quarrel  seemed 
imminent,  had  not  betrayed  what  she  thoujrht- 
nor  now  betrayed  what  she  was  thinking.  Her 
eyes  were  glued  to  her  plate.  But  the  impres- 
sion made   on    the   others,  not  exceptin/the 

ite'n  •'"f'i^T  ^""^  -*  at  tKofrd*': 
little  apart  and  took  no  part  in  the  talk,  was  so 

tfrt*  *M  *  ""  ""^"'''^^^  ™"^t  have  laugh^  at 

a  ,fLS^'"'^T'"*-  ^^^"  ^'"<^»«  Ulick,  whom 
a  steadv  good  humour  had  steered  clear  of  many 
a  brawl-so  that  a  single  meeting  on  Aghrini 
swd"vf  "".f'  "P,.the.tale  of  L  ex^S- 

hSdr^*^^  **  ^''  '''"'""''"•  Never*^  before 
nad  he  heard  any  one  question  the  right  of  an 
Insh  gentleman  to  fight  at  pleasure ;  and  for  the 
others  whose  blood  was  hotter  and  younger,  for 
Jhe  three  Kerry  Cocks,  the  Conclave  had  not 
been  more  surpnsed  if  a  Cardinal  had  risen  and 
denounced  the  Papacy,  nor  an  assembly  of  half- 
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pay  captains  been  more  astonished  if  one  of 
their  number  had  denounced  the  pension  system. 
The  Colonel  was  a  Sullivan  and  an  Irishman, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  followed  the 
wars.  Whence,  then,  these  strange  words,  these 
unheard-of  opinions  ?  Morty  felt  his  cheek  flush 
with  the  shame  which  Colonel  John  should  have 
felt;  and  Phelim  grieved  for  the  family.  The 
gentleman  might  be  mad;  it  was  charitable  to 
think  he  was.  But,  mad  or  sane,  he  was  like, 
they  feared,  to  be  the  cause  of  sad  misunder- 
standing in  the  country  round. 

The  McMurrough,  of  a  harder  and  less  generous 
nature  than  his  companions,  felt  more  contempt 
than  wonder.  The  man  had  insulted  him  grossly, 
and  had  apologised  as  abjectly;  that  was  his 
view  of  the  incident.  And  he  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence.  "  Sure,  it's  very  well  for  the 
gentleman  it's  in  the  family,"  he  said  dryly. 
"Tail  up,  tail  down,  's  all  one  among  friends. 
But  if  he'll  be  so  quick  with  his  tongue  in  Tralee 
Market,  he'll  chance  on  one  here  and  there  that 
he'll  not  blarney  so  easily !    Eh,  Morty  ? " 

"  I'm  fearing  so,  too,"  said  Phe'im  pensively. 
Morty  did  not  answer.  "  'Tis  a  queer  world," 
Phelim  added. 

"  And  all  sorts  in  it,"  The  McMurrough  cried, 
his  tone  more  arrogant  than  before. 

Flavia  glanced  at  him,  frowning.  "Let  us 
have  peace  now,"  she  said. 

"Peace ?  Sorrow  a  bit  of  war  there's  like  to 
be  in  the  present  company  1"  the  victor  cried. 
And  he  began  to  whistle,  amid  an  awkward 
silence.    The  air  he  chose  was  one  well  known 
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bL*''onJ^ofVh'"'5  T*"""  '""  '"^'^  whistled  a  few 
oars,  one  of  the  buckeens  at  the  lower  end  nf  th- 
table  began  to  sing  the  words  soSy  °^^^ 

'*w°'i"k'""i''.°'""8''tfulki„g 
We  left  fair  Ireland's  strana' 

It  was  a   for  our  rightful  king' 

We  eer  saw  foreign  land,  my  dtar, 

We  eer  saw  foreign  land! 

carS'^Ti;.V°^.y°"'"^  ^"^^  ^e"  to  be 

s^th|^^r^,s.^«^^^^"« 

rougt^r^Sed     "^  ^'^^  '^'""P*"^ '  "  ^^^^  *''^*'- 

s^ubieTof  K^L'r  '*"''"7'  "^^""^  I  am  a  loyal 
.•«  ^W  ?  1^  George,  I  am  that.  But  what 
s  said  at  my  host's  table,  no  matter  who  hTfs 
s  safe  for  me.  Moreover.  IVe  lived  long  enough 
to  know,  gentlemen,  that  most  said^is  St 
meant,  and  that  the  theme  of  a  lady's  LnTk 
more    often-sunset    than    sunrise  KAnd^he 

Tf  ^  l^^  '"'^'''•«"  of  the  girl. 
heTneer^d      «X"f '«  ''P  ™     "  F"'  ^o^ds," 

eyes  teU.    A  flush  of  something  that  might  have 
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been  shame  tinged  his  brow :  and  though  no  one 
at  table  save  Uncle  Ulick  understood  the  allu- 
sion, his  conscience  silenced  him.  "  I  hope,"  the 
Colonel  continued  more  soberly,  "that  a  good 
Protestant  may  still  be  a  good  Irishman." 

"It's  not  I  that  have  seen  one,  thenl"  The 
McMurrough  muttered  churlishly. 

"  Just  as  a  bad  Protestant  makes  a  bad  Irish- 
man," the  Colonel  returned,  with  another  of 
those  glances  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
old  man  was  not  quite  put  off. 

The  McMurrough  was  silenced.  But  the 
cudgels  were  taken  up  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  bad  or  good,"  Flavia  said, 
in  a  voice  vibrating  with  eagerness,  "but  only, 
to  our  sorrow,  of  those  who  through  centuries 
have  robbed  us  !  Who,  not  content,  shame  on 
them  I  with  shutting  us  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
land  f^at  was  ours  from  sea  to  sea,  deny  us  even 
here  the  protection  of  their  law  I  Law  ?  Can 
you  call  It  law " 

"  Heaven  be  between  us  and  it  1 "  old  Darby 
groaned. 

"Can  you  call  it  law,"  she  continued  with 
passion,  "which  denies  us  aU  natural  rights, 
all  honourable  employments;  which  drives  us 
abroad,  divides  son  from  father,  and  brother  from 
brother ;  which  bans  our  priests,  and  forbids  our 
worship,  and,  if  it  had  its  will,  would  leave  no 
Catholic  from  Cape  Clear  to  Killaloe  ? " 

The  Colonel  looked  sorrowfully  at  her,  but 
made  no  answer  ;  for  to  much  of  what  she  said 
no  answer  could  be  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  murmur  passed  round  the  board;  and  more 
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than  one  looked  at  the  stranger  with  compressed 
hps.  "  If  you  had  your  will,"  the  girl  continued, 
with  growing  emotion ;  "  if  your  law  were  carried 
out— as,  thanK  God  1  it  is  not,  no  man's  heart 
being  hw-d  enough— to  possess  a  pistol  were  to 
be  pilloried ;  to  possess  a  fowling-piece  were  to 
be  whipped  ;  to  own  a  horse,  above  the  value  of 
a  miserable  garron,  were  to  be  robbed  by  the 
first    rascal   who    passed  1    We    must    not    be 

soldiers,  no-  sailors,"  she  continued  ;    "  nay  " 

with  bitter  bony—"  we  may  not  be  constables 
nor  gamekeepers!  The  courts,  the  bar,  the 
bench  of  our  fatherland,  are  shut  to  us  1  We 
may  have  neither  school  nor  college ;  the  lands 
that  were  our  fathers'  must  be  held  for  us  by 
Protestants,  and  it's  I  must  have  a  Protestant 
guardian  I  We  are  outlaws  in  the  dear  land 
that  IF  ours  ;  we  dwell  on  sufferance  where  our 
fathers  ruled  1  And  men  like  you,  abandoning 
their  country,  abandoning  their  creed " 

"  God  forbid  1 "  the  Colonel  exclaimed,  much 
moved  himself. 

"  Men  like  you  uphold  these  things  1 " 

"  God  forbid  1 "  he  repeated. 

"  But  let  Him  forbid,  or  not  forbid,"  she  re- 
torted, rising  from  her  seat  with  eyes  that  flashed 
anger  through  tears,  "  we  exist,  and  shall  exist  I 
And  the  time  is  coming,  and  comes  soon — ay, 
comes  perhaps  to-day  I— when  we  who  now  suffer 
for  the  true  faith  and  the  rightful  King  will  raise 
our  heads,  and  the  Faithful  Land  shall  cease  to 

mourn  and  honest  men  to  pine  1    And,  ah  " 

with  upraised  face  and  clasped  hands — "  I  pray 
for  that  day  !     I  pray  for  that  day  1     1 " 
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She  broke  off  amid  cries  of  applause,  fierce  as 
the  barking  of  wolves.  She  struggled  for  a 
moment  with  her  overmastering  emotion,  then, 
unable  to  continue  or  to  calm  herself,  she  turned 
from  the  table  and  fled  weeping  up  the  stairs. 

Colonel  John  had  risen.  He  watched  her  go 
with  deep  feeling;  he  turned  to  his  scat  again 
with  a  sigh.  He  was  a  shade  paler  than  before, 
and  the  eyes  which  he  bent  on  the  board  were 
dark  with  thought.  He  was  unconscious  of  all 
that  passed  round  him,  and,  if  aware,  he  was 
heedless  of  the  strength  of  the  passions  which 
she  had  unbridled— until  a  hand  fell  on  his  arm. 

He  glanced  up  then  and  saw  that  all  the  men 
had  risen,  and  were  looking  at  him — even  Ulick 
Sullivan — with  dark  faces.  A  passion  of  anger 
clouded  their  gaze.  Without  a  word  spoken, 
they  were  of  one  mind.  The  hand  that  touched 
him  trembled,  the  voice  that  broke  the  silence 
shook  under  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  feehngs. 

"You'll  be  leaving  here  this  day,"  the  man 
muttered. 

"  I  ? "  the  Colonel  said,  taken  by  surprise. 
"  Not  at  all." 

"  We  wish  you  no  harm,  but  to  see  your  back. 
But  you'll  be  leaving  here." 

The  Colonel,  his  first  wonder  subdued,  looked 
from  one  to  another.  "  I  am  sure  you  wish  me 
no  harm,"  he  said. 

"  None,  but  to  see  your  back,"  the  man  re- 
peated, while  his  companions  looked  down  at  the 
Colonel  with  a  strange  fixedness.  The  Celtic 
nature,  prone  to  sudden  rage,  stirred  in  them. 
The  stranger  who  an  hour  before  had  been  in- 
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different  to  them  now  wore  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

I  li".  ^  ""^-  *'^^  ^^-^y-  ^^^  secret  grTS 
^^  I-  ^u'  ''""^  t'^^  winding-sheet  was*hiJh 
upon  his  breast     "S^ay,  and  It's  but  oncein 

Stffb?  fcays  :'"'  '''  "'-  ^-'^^'  "-«^ 

gen'tf/as  bSa  «'''"  ^'^^  ^"'°"^^  ""^-^'J-  - 

111^^"*^  "^u^-"  ^'^^  ™*n  returned.  The 
behSVh."^'*  r'  ""^^  °^  ''^^  ^P^'^kers.  but  stool 
behind  them  glowering  at  him  witii  a  dark  face 
"Because,"  the  Colonel  answered,  "  I  am  £ 
my  duty  here,  my  friends.  And  the  man  whoS 
m  his  duty  can  suffer  nothing  " 
Thl^^  ««idie,"the  man  replied,  breathing  hard. 

^H.Tri^''"  "^T  °?  ^^^  ^«J°nel's  side  of  the 
table  leant  more  closely  about  him. 

But  he  seemed  unmoved.    "  That,"  he  renliprl 

Wh^^^'"  t"°i''"*  '^^  *« '«  but'an  accC 
Who  dies  m  his  duty  suffers  no  harm.  And  were 
that  not  enough-and  it  is  aU,"  he  contiS 
slowly.  ..^hat  harm  should  happen  to  r^e  1 
Sulhvan  among  Sulhvans  ?  Because  I  have  fared 

JTckl  sTaS  fin?'  '^  'r  ^'^^"^^^  ''^^''  --^ 
oack,  1  shall  find  no  welcome  on  the  hearth  of 

my  „race.   and    no    shelter  where    my  fathers 

lea;u^ef  Andfhe^^alJS^.P''^'  °^^'  "'^"^  '^ 

"  Whisht  1"    a    voice    broke    in    sternly,    as 

Uncle  Uhck  thrust  his  way  through  the  Sou? 

"  He's  a  Protestant  I " 
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"He  is  a  Sullivan,  I  say!"  Uncle  Ulick  re- 
torted, "  were  he  the  blackest  heretic  on  the  sod  I 
And  you,  would  you  do  the  foul  deed  for  a 
woman's  wet  eye?  Are  the  hearts  of  Kerry 
turned  as  hard  as  its  rocks  ?  Make  an  end  of 
this  prating  and  foolishness  1  And  you,  James 
McMurrough,  these  are  your  men  and  this  is 
your  house  ?  Will  you  be  telling  them  at  once 
that  you  will  be  standing  between  him  and  harm, 
be  he  a  heretic  ten  times  over  ?  For  shame, 
man  I  Is  it  for  raising  the  corp  of  old  Sir  Michael 
from  his  grave  ye  are  ? " 

The  McMurrough  looked  sombrely  at  the  big 
man.  "  On  you  be  the  risk,"  he  said  sullenly. 
"  You  know  what  you  know." 

"  I  know  that  the  seal  in  the  cave  and  the  seal 
on  the  wave  are  one  I "  Ulick  answered  vehe- 
mently. "  Whisht,  man,  whisht,  and  make  an 
endl  And  do  you,  John  Sullivan,  give  no 
thought  to  these  omadhauns,  but  come  with  me 
and  I'll  show  you  to  your  chamber.  A  woman's 
tear  is  ever  near  her  smile.  With  her  the 
good  thought  treads  ever  on  the  heel  of  the  bad 
word  I" 

"  I  have  little  knowledge  of  them,"  Colonel 
John  answered  quietly. 

But  when  he  was  above  with  Uncle  Ulick,  he 
spoke.  "  I  hope  that  this  is  but  wild  talk,"  he 
said.  "You  cannot  remember,  nor  can  I,  the 
bad  days.  But  the  little  that  is  left,  it  were  mad- 
ness and  worse  than  madness  to  risk  1  If  you've 
thought  of  a  rising,  in  God's  name  put  it  from 

rou.     Think  of  your  maids  and  your  children  I 
have  seen  the  fires  rise  from  too  many  roofs,  I 
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have  heard  the  wail  of  the  homeless  too  often.  I 
have  seen  too  many  frozen  corpses  stand  for 
milestones  by  the  road,  I  have  wakened  to  the 
creak  of  too  many  gibbets— to  face  these  thincs 
m  my  own  land  1 "  * 

Uncle  Ulick  was  looking  from  the  little  case- 
ment. He  turned  and  showed  a  face  working 
with  agitation.  "And  you,  if  you  wore  no 
sword,  nor  dared  wear  one?  If  you  walked  in 
Iralee  a  clown  among  gentlefolk,  if  you  Uved  a 
panah  in  a  comer  of  pariahs,  if  your  land  were  the 
handmaid  of  nations,  and  the  vampire  crouched 
upon  her  breast,  what— what  would  you  do 
then  ? "  J  3 

"Wait,"  Colonel  John  answered  eravelv 
"until  the  time  came." 

Uncle  Ulick  gripped  his  arm.  "And  if  it 
came  not  in  your  time  ? " 

"Still  wait,"  Colonel  John  answered  with 
solemnity.  "  For  believe  me,  UUck  Sullivan, 
there  is  no  deed  that  has  not  its  reward  I  Not 
does  one  thatch  go  up  in  smoke  that  is  not  paid 
tor  a  hundredfold."  *^ 

"  Ay,  but  when  ?    When  ? " 

"  When  the  time  is  ripe." 


CHAPTER  IV 


"STOP  THIEF  I" 

A  CANDID  Englishman  must  own,  and 
-'^  deplore  the  fact,  that  Flavia  McMurrough's 
tears  were  due  to  the  wrongs  of  her  country. 
Broken  by  three  great  wars  waged  by  three 
successive  generations,  defeated  in  the  last  of 
three  desperate  struggles  for  liberty,  Ireland  at 
this  period  lay  like  a  woman  swooning  at  the 
feet  of  her  captors.  Nor  were  these  minded  that 
she  should  rise  again  quickly,  or  in  her  natural 
force.  The  mastery  which  they  had  won  by  the 
sword  the  English  were  resolved  to  keep  by  the 
law. 

They  were  determined  that  the  Irishman  of 
the  old  faith  should  cease  to  exist;  or  if  he 
endured,  should  be  nemo,  no  one.  Confined  to 
hell  or  Connaught,  he  must  not  even  in  the  latter 
possess  the  ordinary  rights.  He  must  not  will 
his  own  lands  or  buy  new  lands.  If  his  son, 
more  sensible  than  he,  "went  over,"  the  father 
sank  into  a  mere  life-tenant,  bound  to  furnish  a 
handsome  allowance,  and  to  leave  all  to  the 
Protestant  heir.  He  might  not  marry  a  Pro- 
testant, he  might  not  keep  a  school,  nor  follow 
the  liberal  professions.     The  priest  who  confessed 
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him  was  banished  if  known,  and  hanged  if  he 
returned.     In  a  country  of  sportsmen  Se  might 
not  own  a  fowhng-piece,  nor  a  horse  worth  mSe 
than  five  pounds ;  and  in  days  when  every  geX! 
man  earned  a  sword  at  his  side,  he  niult  not 
^e?'  one.      FinaUy,  his  country  grew  but  one 
article  of  great  vafue-wool :  aSd  ThaT  he  must 
not  make  mto  cloth,  but  he  must  seU  iT  to 
England  at  England's  price-which  was  one- 
fifth  of  the  contmental  price.     Was  it  wonderful 
that,  such  bemg  Ireland's  status,  every  Roman 
Cathohc  of  spirit  sought  fortun;  abrZadTS^ 
the  wild  geese  as  they  were  called,  went  and 
came  unchecked;  or  that  every  inlet  in  Galway 
Clare,  and  Keny  swarmed  with  smugglers,  who 
ran  m  under  the  green  flag  with  bmndy  Ind 
claret,  and  runmng  out  again  with  wool,  laughed 
waveT      ^^  ^°^'  *''*'  '^^   '"'^'i    the 

asSfir^*'"'^""'"^  ^^^^'  "P^nt  '^^  helpless 
^  the  land  lay,  some  sanguine  spirits  still  clung 
to  visions  of  a  change  and  of  revenge.    A  few 
men  hvmg  m  the  vague  remotenesses  beyond  the 
bndlmg  Shannon  and  its  long  string  of  lakes  or 
on  the  western  shore  where  the  lon|rollers  broke 
m  spume  and  the  French  and  Spfnish  tongues 
were  spoken  rnore  freely  than  English,  still  hoped 
forthe  mpossible.     Passing  their  Uves  far  from 
the  Castle  and  the  Four  Courts,  far  even  from 
«ie  provincial  capitals,  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
tacts  and  dreamed  of  triumph.     The  Sulli%4ns  of 
Momstown  and  Skull  were  of  these ;  ^Terl 
■some   of  then-  neighbours.      And  Favia  wS 
especially  of  these.     As  she  looked  from  hS 
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window  a  day  or  two  after  the  Colonel's  arrival, 
as  she  sniffed  the  peat  reek  and  plumbed  the  soft 
distances  beyond  the  lake,  she  was  lost  in  such  a 
dream ;  until  her  eyes  fell  on  a  man  seated  cross- 
legged  under  a  tree  between  herself  and  the 
shore.  And  she  frowned.  The  man  sorted  ill 
with  her  dream. 

It  was  Bale,  Colonel  John's  servant.  He  was 
mending  some  article  taken  from  his  master's 
wardrobe.  His  elbow  went  busily  to  and  fro  as 
he  plied  the  needle,  while  sprawhng  on  the  sod 
about  him  half  a  dozen  gossoons  watched  him 
inquisitively. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  suggestive  contrast  between 
his  diligence  and  their  idleness  which  irritated 
Flavia;  but  sh  set  down  her  annoyance  to 
another  cause.  The  man  was  an  Englishman, 
and  therefore  a.,  enemy :  and  what  did  he  there  ? 
Had  the  Colonel  left  him  on  guard  ? 

Flavia's  heart  swelled  at  the  thought.  Here, 
at  least,  she  and  hers  were  masters.  Here,  three 
hours  west  of  Tralee— and  God  help  the  horse  on 
that  road  that  was  not  a  "  lepper  "—they  brooked 
no  rival.  Colonel  John  had  awakened  mixed 
feelings  in  her.  At  times  she  admired  him. 
But,  admirable  or  not,  he  should  rue  his  insolence, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  push  his  authority,  or 
interfere  with  her  plans. 

In  the  meantime  she  stood  watching  William 
Bale,  and  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  man, 
and  through  him  of  the  master,  rose  within  her. 
The  house  was  quiet  The  McMurrough  and 
his  following  had  gone  to  a  cocking-match  and 
race-meeting  at  Joyce's  Cornj.     She  went  down 


'  There,  you  need 
he  replied, 


we 
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you  come  from  ? "  she  asked        -  ® 

not  nse." 

"  ^.^t'*  I  came  from  last,' 
were  all  trades,  my  lady." 

"  Where  was  that  ? " 

" In  the  camp,"  he  answered. 

"  In  Sweden  ? " 

"God  knows,"  he  replied.  " Thev  rai«.  n« 
landmarks  there,  between  countiy  a^^  St^° 
or  ,t  might  be  all  their  work  to  i^vTuier" ^' 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent.    Then  "  Have 

..  '''^^"ty-one  years,  my  lady." 
..  t-    °T  y°"  ^^^  *^°"e  with  it" 
cu    if  **       honour  pleases." 

she  Tvf?  I.     *  *"**  "^^^  *  moment's    sUence 
she  fixed  her  eyes  more  intently  on  his  work 

asEd    ^H-   ^^'Ur'^Sers  iA  battle?'^ she 
"AT    „^'^  "g'^t  hand  was  maimed. 

to  answer  aVherTf.V^^^?«'y'  ^'^  ^e  seemed 
« In^l     »"  questions— «m  prison." 
In  pnson  ?    she  repeated ;  "  where  ?  " 
He  cast  an  upward  look  at  his  questioner. 
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"  In  the  Grand  Turk's  land,"  he  said.  "  Nearer 
than  tliat,  I  can't  say.  I'm  no  scholar,  my 
lady." 

"  But  why  ? "  she  asked,  puzzled.  "  I  don't 
understand.' 

"  Cut  off,"  he  said,  stooping  over  his  work. 

Flavia  turned  a  shade  paler.  "  Why  ? "  she 
repeated. 

" '  One  God,  and  Mahomet  His  prophet ' — 
couldn't  swallow  it.  One  finger  1 "  the  man 
answered  jerkily.  "Next  week — same.  Third 
week ' 

"  Third  week  ? "  she  murmured,  shuddering. 

"  Exchanged." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  effort  from  his 
maimed  hand.  "How  many  were  you?"  she 
inquired. 

"Thirty-four."  He  laughed  drily.  "We 
know  one  another  when  we  meet,"  he  said. 
He  drew  his  waxed  thread  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  then  looked 
askance  at  the  gossoons  about  him,  to  whom 
what  he  said  was  gibberish.  They  knew  only 
Erse. 

The  day  was  still,  the  mist  lay  on  the  lake, 
and  under  it  the  water  gleamed,  a  smooth  pale 
mirror.  Flavia  had  seen  it  so  a  hundred  times, 
and  thought  naught  of  it.  But  to-day,  moved 
by  what  she  had  heard,  the  prospect  spoke  of 
a  remoteness  from  the  moving  world  which  de- 
pressed her.  Hitherto  the  quick  pulse  and 
the  energy  of  youth  had  left  her  no  time  for 
melancholy,  and  not  much  for  thought.  If  at 
rare  intervals  she  had  felt  herself  lonely,  if  she 
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had  been  tempted  to  Uiink  thnt  the  brother  in 
whom  were  centred  her  hopes,  her  affections 
and  her  fami  y  pride  was  hafd  ;nd  seffi  S 

men  were  so;  that  all  men  rode  roujrh-shod 
over  their  women.    And  that  being  so    who 

of  the    McMurroughs.  heir  of  the    VVickl^' 
kmgs,  who  ,n  days  far  past  had  dealt  7nSZ 
terms  with  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  to  whLm 
by  virtue  of  that  never-forgotten  kinihbth^ 

WifK  tt  OBeimes.  paid  rude  homage? 
With  such  feelmgs  Sir  Michael's  strange  wTm 
of  disinhentmg  the  heir  of  his  race  had  b™ 
drawn  her  closer  to  her  brother.  To  her  loyS 
the  act  was  abhorrent,  was  unnatural,  w7one 
that  could  only  have  sprung,  she  wa^  c^ab 
from  second  childhood,^he  dotage  of  a  r^Ln 
close  on  ninety,  whose  early  yX  had  b^en 
steeped  m  trouble,  and  who  iLe^l  £r  so  mucE 

otjT  Ti^  *?  ^°  ^°"«  f°'  ''er  sake 
Often  she  differed  from  her  brother.     But  he 

St'  T7Ji\}''^^  ^?r^''  -**  he  musf  Ee 
right— a  mans  hfe  could  not  be  ruled  bv  the 

laws  which  a  woman  observed.     For  the  rest 

for  herself,  if  her  life  seemed  solitary  she  had 

the  free  air  and  the  mountains ;  she  had  her 

dear    land;    above    all,   she    had    her    dreams 

Perhaps    when    these    were    reali.sed-and  The 

time  seemed  very  near  now -and  a  new  Ireland 

w^^created,  to  her  too  a  brighter  worid  wouW 

She  had  forgotten  Bale's  presence,  and  was 
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only  recalled  to  every-day  life  by  the  sound  of 
voices.  Four  men  were  approaching  the  house. 
Uncle  Ulick,  Colonel  John,  and  the  French 
skipper  were  three  of  these ;  at  the  sight  of 
the  fourth  Flavia's  face  fell.  Luke  AsgiU  of 
Batterstown  was  the  nearest  Justice,  and  of 
necessity  he  was  a  Protestant.  But  it  was  not 
this  fact,  nor  the  certainty  that  Augustin  was 
pouring  his  wrongs  into  his  ears,  that  affected 
Flavia.  As^  was  distasteful  to  her,  becptise 
her  brother  affected  him.  For  why  should  her 
brother  have  relations  with  a  Protestant  ?  Why 
should  he,  a  man  of  the  oldest  blood,  stoop  to 
intimacy  with  the  son  of  a  "middleman,"  the 
son  of  one  of  those  who,  taking  a  long  lease 
of  a  great  estate  and  under-letting  at  rack 
rents,  made  at  this  period  huge  fortunes? 
Finally,  if  he  must  have  relations  with  him, 
why  did  he  not  keep  him  at  a  distance  firom 
his  home — and  his  sister? 

It  was  too  late,  or  she  would  have  slipped 
away.  Not  that  Asgill— he  was  a  stout,  dark, 
civil-spoken  man  of  thirty-three  or  four — ^wore 
a  threatening  face.  On  the  contrary,  he  listened 
to  the  Frenchman's  complaint  with  a  droll  air ; 
and  if  he  had  not  known  of  the  matter  before, 
his  smile  bewrayed  him.  He  greeted  Flavia 
with  an  excess  of  politeness  which  she  could 
have  spared ;  and  while  Uncle  Ulick  and 
Colonel  John  looked  perturbed  and  ill  at  ease, 
he  jested  on  the  matter. 

"The  whole  cargo?"  he  said,  with  one  eye 
on  the  Frenchman  and  one  on  his  companions. 
"  You're  not  for  stating  that,  sir  ? " 
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All  the  tubs,  Augustin  answered  in  a 
passion  of  earnestness.  "  What  you  call,  every 
tub  I    Every  tub!"  ^ 

"  The  saints  be  between  us  and  harm  I "  Asgill 
responded.  "  Are  you  hearing  this,  Miss  Flavia « 
Its  no  less  than  felony  that  you're  accused  of, 
and  I  m  thinking,  by  rights,  I  must  arrest  you 
and  carry  you  to  Batterstown." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  answered  stiffly. 
"  And  The  McMurrough  is  not  at  home." 

"Gone  out  of  the  way,  eh ? "  Asgill  repUed 
with  a  deprecatory  grin.  "  And  the  whole  cargo 
was  it,  Captain  ?  "  * 

"  All  the  tubs,  perfectly  I " 
"  You'd  paid  your  dues,  of  course  ?  " 
"  Dues,  mm  Dieu  !   But  they  take  the  goods  I " 
"  Had  you  paid  your  dues  ?  " 

"  Not  already,  because " 

"That's  unfortunate,"  Asgill  answered  in  a 
tone  of  mock  condolence.  "Mighty  unfor- 
tunate 1 "  He  winked  at  Uncle  UUck.  "  Port 
dues,  you  know.  Captain,  must  be  paid  before 
the  ship  slips  her  moorings." 

«  But -" 

"  Mighty  unfortunate  1 " 
"But  what  are  the  dues?"  poor  Augustin 
cried,  dimly  aware  that  he  was  being  baited. 

"Ah,  you're  talking  now,"  the  magistrate 
answered  glibly.  «  Unluckily,  that's  not  in  my 
province.  I'm  made  aware  that  the  goods  are 
held  under  lien  for  dues,  and  I  can  do  nothing. 

However,  upon  payment,  of  course " 

"But  how  much?  Eh,  sir?  How  much? 
How  much  ? " 
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Luke  Asgill,  who  had  two  faces,  and  for 
once  was  minded  to  let  both  be  seen,  enjoyed 
the  Frenchman's  perplexity.  He  wished  to 
stand  well  with  Flavia,  and  here  was  a  rare 
opportunitjr  of  exhibiting  at  once  his  friendli- 
ness and  his  powers  of  drollery.  He  was  sur- 
prised, therefore,  and  taken  aback,  when  a  grave 
voice  cut  short  his  enjoyment. 

"  Still,  if  Captain  Augustin,"  the  voice  inter- 
posed, "is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  on 
account  of  dues?" 

The  magistrate  turned  about  abruptly.  "  Eh  ?  " 
he  said.    "  Oh,  Colonel  Sullivan,  is  it  ? " 

"  Then,  doubtless,  the  goods  will  be  released, 
so  that  he  may  perform  his  duty  to  his 
customer." 

Asgill  had  only  known  the  Colonel  a  few 
minutes,  and,  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the 
family,  he  did  not  see  how  to  take  it.  It  was 
as  if  treason  lifted  its  head  in  the  camp.  He 
coughed. 

"  I'd  not  be  denying  it,"  he  said.  "  But  until 
The  McMurrough  returns " 

"Such  a  matter  is  doubtless  within  Mr. 
Sullivan's  authority,"  the  Colonel  said,  turning 
from  him  to  Uncle  Ulick. 

Uncle  Ulick  showed  his  embarrassment 
"Faith,  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  he  said. 

"If  Captain  Augustin  paid,  say,  twenty  per 
cent,  on  his  bills  of  lading " 

"  Ma  foi,  twenty  per  cent.  1 "  the  Captain 
exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "  Twenty — but  yes, 
I  will  pay  it.  I  will  pay  even  that.  Of  what 
use  to  throw  the  handle  after  the  hatchet  ? " 


or ' 
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r  v."if  ^^^^  *^*\1?'',*  ^^^  ^«'onel  either  a  fool 
r  very  simp  e.     "HeU.  I've  nothing  to  say  to 

"   t'snot'^v'''  '''^'  ''?™«^"g  hif  shou4« 
It  s  not  within  my  provmce. 

Colonel  John  looked  at  the  girl  in  a  way  in 

which  he  had  not  looked  at  her  Wore  ;  anf  sh^ 

found    herself    speaking    before    she    kneS    it 

«nH  tL       ^"l*^  impul-ively ;  "  let  that  be  done, 
and  the  goods  be  given  up ! " 

"  But  The  McMurrough  ? "  Asgill  began. 

"uL7elT7^'^''j^^'"  '^^  '^'^  impulsively. 
Uncle  Uhck,  go.  I  beg,  and  see  it  done." 

"  aL'^JT  ^f,  ^'th  you."  Colonel  Sullivan  said. 

And  douBtless  Mr.  Asgill  will  accompany  us 
and  lend  the  weight  of  hit  authority  in  t&nt 
of  any  difficulty  arising." 

Asgill's  countenance  fell,  and  he  looked  th*. 

rK"]^'^'?'*i  H---between\wostoot 
for  he  had  no  mind  to  displease  Flavia  or  thwart 
her  brother.  At  length,  "  No."  he  said.  "  I'll  n^ 
be  domg  anything  m  The  McMurrough's  absence 
—no,  I  don  t  see  that  I  can  do  that  I  ^ 
Colonel  John  looked  in  the  same  strange  fashion 

a  Z  T  "  '  ^^^^  '"^^  ^^''  *°  actf  sir  "  he 
S  }J^  ''^  P'"''*  *°  y°"  '»  private.  And 
^at  l^ingso  Imust  certainly  as^  you  to  lend 
me  the  weight  of  your  authority  " 

Thlt'"^  ^  ""' u  ^^  ^—-^  "■  I  "^o  ■  "  Asgill  cried, 
wl  nn.T  ^  ''''"!^^  '\^''  *°°^'  "^"d  the  reason 
was  not  far  to  seek.  "  Here's  The  McMurrough  " 
he  continued.  "  and  he'U  say  1 "  ^  ' 

They  all  turned  and  looked  along  the  road 
which  ran  by  the  edge  of  the  lake.  With  Jam« 
McMurrough.  who  was  still  a  furlong  away.  t"S 
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awoke  anxiety.  ^'  *'  *'^**  distance, 

the  meaning  of  Sat '    Th'^'"  "'  ^'^ '   "^^"^'^ 
I'm  fearing^'  * '    ^^^'^  '^  something  amiss. 

"  Where  is  the  mareV-^  '^^  exclaimed. 

"Have  thev  Tnri.^^  I.      V?  ®  °^  constematon. 
«^»J.tetti„S»°«'    The 

STr«rSei"sr^  V"^^  ^ 

tele  was  tSd     Thf  .£^  '*'"'  """'  °P  ""i  «>' 
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Ss        '  ^''"  ^"'^  ''™^'^'  ""^d  resistance  was 

"  S  *ff  "°  ">™  ™'king  In  the  bog, !  " 
"  But  it'll  not  be  Giralda  I "  Flavia  wailed. 
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TT,'.'?"'^.it's  the  black  shame,  it  is!"  Uncle 
Uhck  cned.  his  face  dark.  "It's  enough  to 
raise  the  county  1  Ay.  I  say  it,  though  fJu're 
listemn^.  AsgiU:      Ifs  mo  J  than    bU°c^ 

"No  one  is  more  sorry  than  myself"  A<!inll 
rephed.  with  a  look  of  concern.  "Ron't  mS 
the  laws,  or  they'd  be  other  than  they  are ! " 

True  for  you,"  Uncle  Ulick  answered.  "I'm 
allowmg  that.  And  it  is  true,  too  ihat  to 
make    a    stir  too  early  would  mL  ku     VS 

ri&vvyl  Id  go  after  them  myself,  but  the 
time  s  not  convenient,  as  you  know.  S,d  by  thil 
they're  m  Tralee.  bad  cess  to  it,  wK  tt, 

rSe  of  1'°""-  "^""'^^  be  for  sSingTe 
-^H  of  the  gamson  officers,  I'm  thinkine  • 
and  may  the  httle  gentleman  in  black  veSt 
break  his  neck  for  him  1  Or  they'll  tike  her 
farther  up  country,  maybe  to  Dublm." 

Flavia  s  last  hopes  died  with  this  verdict  She 
could  not  control  her  tears,  and  she  turned  anH 
w«,t  away  in  grief  to  the  house.  ^  '^^ 

Meantime  the  hangers-on  and  the  bejrcars 
pressed  upon  the  gentry,  anxious  to  hear^E 
McMurrough,  not  sorry  to  find  some  one  on 
whom  to  vent  his  temper,  turned  upon  them 
and  drove  them  away  4h  blows  offi  whT 
The  movement  brought  him  face  to  face  3 

S^ed^T^r  wa?^in'7tr  ^''''^'^7 
P^sed.  and-&;  Sut  V  ShS%r"t: 
moment  was  certainly  not  propitious-AsSl 
repeated  the  proposal  which  Wnel   Sm  S 
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just    made.    The    Colonel    had    stood    in    th- 

bu?r""l  1r"«.*^«  debate  ab^uT?he"^,*re 
but  thus  challenged  he  stood  forwa«l  ^' 

r«J  ■   *  *  "■  '^o'PPromise,"  he  argued.    "  And  if 
Cap^m  August,   is  prepaid  fo  pay  twenty' 

laugh.^^j;Loss  aid  ^t  if.ATti^P 
talkfWs^aU  rhaJrfofat"""^'  '^^   '^ 

f  VSnfss*^of  ctnT-^irr^ 

Augustin's  sake,  who  0^111  be«  the  lo^"^  "'2 
_,  1  he  McMurrough  stared.     «  You  ?  "Z  cried. 
"  Yes  I " 
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with  an  ironical  laugh,  "and  without  payment 

mare?'  ""^^^     ^"^''^'   y°"'"   ^^^^ 

"No,   I  shaU  not   buy  her,"  Colonel    John 

answered,   "except  at  the  price  the  man  gave 

"Then  youll  not  get  her.  That's  certain  I 
Hut  Its  your  concern." 

The  Colonel  nodded,  and,  turning  on  his 
hees,  went  away  towards  the  house,  calling 
Wilham  Bale  to  him  as  he  passed 

The  McMurrough  looked  at  the  Frenchman. 
He    had    a    taste    for    tormenting    some    one. 

Well,  monsieur,  he  jeered,  "how  do  you  like 
your  bargam  ?  ^ 

"I  do  not  understand,"  the  Frenchman 
Miswered.  "But  he  is  a  man  of  his  word^ 
ma  fot  I    Ard  they  are  not— of  the  common." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MESS-ROOM  AT  TRALEE 

Deauty       That  was    the    thought   in    Colonel 
Sulhvan  s  mind  as  he  rode  eastward  under  SUeve 

of  the  mountain,  and  the  lark  salutinc  the 
new-bom  radiance  with  a  song  attuned  to  Se 
freshness  of  the  morning.  Where  his  «v«l 
ascended  he  viewed  the  fparkUng  hJet  spre^ 
far  to  the  southward;  aSd  whf re  the  tr^^ 
dipped,  the  smooth  slopes  on  either  side  ran  up 
to  grey  crags  that,  high  above,  took  strand 
shapes,  now  of  monstroul  heads,  now  of  fanffi 
towere.  As  his  sure-footed  nag  forded  the  brSm 
bog-stream,  long-shanked  birdi  rose  silently  fr^ 
the  pook,  and  he  marked  with  emotion  the^sS 
his  boyhood  had  known :  the  shaUow  where  the 
dog-wolf-so  big  that  it  had  become  a  fe^le- 

n"e|p«dt  SLlre"^  ^-^'^^ 
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they  staved  to  bait  their  horses,  but  sot 


no 


Ion 


news.  About  eight  they  rode  on ;  and  five  ion 
Insh  mUes  nearer  Tralee,  though  stiU  in  a  wild 
and  lonely  country,  they  viewed  from  the  crest 
ot  a  hiU  a  piece  of  road  stretched  ribbon-like 
belore  them,  and  on  it  a  man  walking  from  them 
at  a  great  oace.  He  had  for  companion  a  boy. 
who  trotted  beside  him.  ^ 

Neither  man  nor  boy  looked  back,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  from  fear  of  the  two  riders  that 
they  moved  so  ouickly.  The  man  wore  a  loose 
drugget  coat  and  an  old  jockey-cap.  and  walked 
with  a  stout  six-foot  staff.  Thus  armed  and 
dressed  he  should  have  stood  in  small  fear  of 
robbers.  Yet  when  Colonel  John's  horse,  the 
tread  of  its  hoofs  deadened  by  the  sod  road, 
showed  Its  head  at  his  shoulder,  and  he  sprang 
aside,  he  turned  a  face  of  more  vivid  alarm  than 
seemed  necessary.     And  he  crossed  himself. 

Colonel  John  touched  his  hat  "  I  rive  vou 
good  morning,  good  man,"  he  said. 

The  walker  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  as  if  to 
return  the  salute,  but  lowered  it  without  doinjy 
so.     He  muttered  something. 

"You  wiU  be  in  haste?"  Colonel  John  con- 
tinued. He  saw  that  the  sweat  stood  in  beads 
on  the  mans  brow,  and  the  lad's  face  was  tear- 
stained. 

"I've  far  to  go,"  the  man  muttered.  He 
spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  but  in  the 
west  ot  Ireland  this  was  common.  «  The  top  of 
the  morning  to  you." 

Plainly  he  wished  the  two  riders  to  pass  on, 
but  he  did  not  slacken  his  speed  for  a  moment 
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walked,  vented  aTb'  ^^'  "^  »>«  ""  or 

Plainly  the  man  hesitated.    Then  "  Yo..  ^n 
he"  Jd"  ^"^^  °°  *  '"»"«  °f  life  «nd  death  ? " 

tin;7Li^o"?kt:!''detnr  ''"^^^'^ '  --^  ^- 

"To  one  who  is  near  his  end.  I  suspect  ? " 
weIJo7SnT^rnt.i:  w.    ,  Jeed"at  the 
you  will."  he  said  suUeX     "  I  Im  n^  ^"^"^^"^ 

"And   a   fine    thS,7\at!  *  rZ^T^r'*?- 
answered  heartilv       w„  T  >ol<">eI   John 

theothS  EewwhatSfi''^r"'  "V^'  ^^^^^ 
his  horse      "  MoSt  fefh      "k  ^^  •"*'  ''^  ^'^  «»" 
and  God  be  JSIh^ou  P  ''"'    ^'  "''^'  "''"'*  "^e. 
For  a  moment  the  priest  stared  dumbfounded. 
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'^J'^f  ♦*l*  ^u'  'i.y°"  "^^  *  "^o"! '    And  no 
?.  ?;  I     ^•'"''^'*  8°«*  "^'^^  in  these  pans." 

Christian.  Colonel  John  answered.  "Mount, 
father,  and  ride  in  God's  name,  and  when  you 

..^^'^.f''^  ^^^  ^"^  "^ck  with  the  beast" 
.^Jf       °!^^^'  °^  9°^  ™^'"^  yo" ' "  the  priest 
™?i  fr'^^^y-  "  «"dtum  your  heart  in  the  right 
way  I       He  scrambled  to  the  saddle.     "The 
blessing  of  all " 

hn^^^t!!)?'-  1°,"'  i°  *•'*  *''"''  °^  hoofs  as  the 
horse  started  briskly,  leaving  Colonel  John  stand- 
ujg  alone  upon   the  road  Reside  Bale's  stirrup. 

but'^^d'n^IhiiS  '^   """^  *''  "'"•'*''«  ^' 

lis^^i^cTnd'iln^remaTd"""  "'^^'"  '''''' 

»M?"l""'-!^-  r^''^')?^  '^°"'*    hetray    his   own 
.?V''^?^'1•  .  ."^  "''PP^'J  from  his  saddle. 
Vou  think  it  s  the  devil's  work  we've  done » " 
Colonel  John  asked. 

«,on,"*j®"^®  declined  to  say  more,  and  the  two 
wa^ed  on.  one  on  either  side  of  the  horse, 
master  or  man  punching  it  when  it  showed  a 
desire  to  samole  the  herbage.    A  stranger,  seeing 

JiT  iwf '  ^"^^  *'^°"^''*  *»»«*  they  fe^  wont 
to  walk  thus,  so  unmoved  were  their  faces. 

Ihey  had  trudged  the  better  part  of  two  miles 
When  they  came  upon  the  horse  tethered  by  the 
reins  to  one  of  two  gate-pillars,  which  stood  gate- 
le.^  beside  the  road.  Colonel  John  got  to  his 
saddle,  and  they  trotted  on.  Notwithstanding 
which  It  was  late  m  the  afternoon  when  they 
approached  the  town  of  Tralee.  ^ 
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-..  o'n  Irelantstm  dtiS  ttSxeVr^ 
Cloister,  and  looked  down  ««  ii  i?^  lemplars' 

ffi-H'vs  of  the  Abbev     To *nX        u^  '"i""^*' 

ho.  el.  oUnlZAoV^Rl^Z^Z^r^^^^  thf 
stood  fornwnv  a  hitf^Tr^^J:  ^''®  Inshman  t 

Jesides  thHt'^^S^^'^-t-'^crime. 
be  forsrot'en     TK  .  r-  i     *?  "v  **  '"^^  'vill  never 

recognised  that  if  all  the  s.inrs  i  i  '  "**  ^^ 
saM  their  company   thV<^  i  '""  ''°"''''- 

meeting  with  tjfe  nri^ii  k  J  ^''.  '' '"  '  ">'  the 
For  at  that  DreoL^^^I  ''f^  '*' '"  Somewhat, 
into  the  Z/Se  7^^!^  ^^'^  "*°« 

iU-paved  and  squahd  strSs  S  ^T.^  *^™« 
passed  through  a  loon  kIi' ^  "''™*^>' t''*' "der 
which  a  soldkr  was  dL  °  '^  ^gateway,  before 
followed.     Then7eth.^'^''^'^-8°-     The  two 

space  surrounded  b^dreZTuifdr"^  T-  T"" 
military  eye  could  tekefo^  buildings  which  no 
yard.  The  two  still  fnfl  L  "^u*  ''"*  *  barrack 
after  them  On  the  fo!  ^i^T^^  sentry  staring 
and  its  n™er  vanished  tl.rL    f  ^^  ^^'^  **>«  «"« 

Which  ^m^^Ti^r^^s:t^:;:ir''& 
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Colonel,  nothing  intimidated,  went  after  them, 
fortune,  he  thought,  had  favoured  him. 

But  as  he  emerged  from  the  tunnel-like 
passage  he  raised  his  head  in  astonishment. 
A  din  of  voices,  an  outbreak  of  laughter  and 
reveb-y,  burst  m  a  flood  of  sound  upon  his  ears. 
He  turned  his  face  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sounds  came,  and  saw  three  open  windows,  and 
at  each  window  three  or  four  flushed  counte- 
nances. His  sudden  emergence  from  the  tunnel, 
perhaps  his  look  of  surprise,  wrought  an  instant's 
silence,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  ruder  outburst. 
^  jck  !  cock  I  cock ! "  shrieked  a  tipsy  voice 
and  an  orange,  hurled  at  random,  missed  the 

K-Tu  /f  T.'^^'^  ^'''^  ''y  *  y*r<J-  The  mare 
which  had  led  him  so  far  had  disappeared,  and 
mstinctively  he  drew  bridle.  He  stared  at  the 
window. 

••Mark  one!"  cried  a  second  roisterer,  and  a 
cork,  better  aimed  than  the  orange,  ;,truck  the 

^ecTedttTS'""''^'''^'"-     ^^^-tof'-ghter 

strlV ''gelitllmt— '^^"*'^^^^^  *^^  '^'"- 
He  could  proceed  no  further.  A  fli-rht  of 
corks,  a  renewed  cry  of  "  Cock  1  cock  I  cock  I "  a 
chorus  of  "Fetch  him,  Ponto !  Dead,  good 
dog  I  Fmd  him,  Ponto  I  "  drowned  his  remon- 
strances Perhaps  in  the  sc-owling  face  at  his 
eibow-for  Wilham  Bale  had  followed  him  and 
was  looking  very  fierce  indeed-the  wits  of 
the  — th  found  more  amusement  than  in  the 
masters  mild  astonishment. 

"  Who  the  devU  is  he  ? "  cried  one  of  the 
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"ESshttsh  ;■■  ^*''"    ''^^    '^^    "P"-. 
-^^^^;i:^n--^-^-   "Here. 

long  as  his  in  ould  Ireknd  1"  "''^"''  "  ^""^  ^ 

companies  before  tSslnd!^'-''"  ^"™  ^  ™''°y 

the  tevdll^'rl^ord"  '''^f  i'^- -'^ ' "  one  of 
Fetch  him  in  r  roared  a  ^  ^"^^  '^™  '«' 
much  laughter.  In  a  tw^nvr^^^ur*'^^'  *™d 
young  feliSws  had  leapt  w'/L^  ^"^^."^  ™^»y 
surrounded  him.  "  K^h-^^'^'"•^?^'''  «"*J 
"Who-whoopI"         "'*>o-^hoopl"  cried   one, 

^^^t:^eT'Z:^^tV"    'he  Colonel 

Si?S!:-.^«S!^^^^^rSet;;^ 

oni;  more"^Sero;  i^'^^"  ^  »«'"  «P«ed 
rest.     He  made  1  if  h.'^  turbulent  than  the 

Colonel.  a™d  to  avoid  ri"'*^  '"^u'^'^^'^^  «"  the 
feredhimself  tobeheL  f  "'t'*''^  ^"'"^  «"f- 
twinkling  he  was  S?  /u'""  h'^  saddle.     In  a 

leaving  his  rein?  nTles  haj  ?^  t^'^-X. 
sheer  wrath  and  vin^f*-         ^°'  ^^ose  face,  for 

BoisSous  crie?ot "hT-  ^tf  "  P'^*"^^" 
"Cock.  cock,  cock  r  eS  f^hersid^s'"  and 
partly  of  his  own  accofd   «nH   ^^e   Colonel,  as, 
unceremonious  Jmnds    he  o^  ^f^^l^  "'"^^'^  by 
and  shot  forward's;  tSS  *''  *'^"^'^°^^ 


■ 

li  '^^ 

iM 

■1  :< 
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The  scene  presented  by  the  apartment  matched 
the  flushed  faces  and  the  wandering  eyes  which 
the  windows  had  framed.  The  long  table  was 
strewn  with  flasks  and  glasses  and  half-peeled 
fruit,  the  floor  with  empty  bottles.  A  corner  of 
the  table  had  been  cleared  for  a  main  at  hazard  ; 
but  to  make  up  for  this  the  sideboard  was  a 
wilderness  of  broken  meats  and  piled-up  dishes, 
and  an  overturned  card-table  beside  one  of  the 
windows  had  strewn  the  floor  with  cards.  Here, 
there,  everywhere  on  chairs,  on  hooks,  were  cast 
sword-belts,  neckcloths,  neglected  wigs. 

A  peaceful  citizen  of  that  day  had  as  soon 
found  himself  in  a  bear-pit;  and  even  the 
Colonel's  face  grew  a  trifle  longer  as  hands, 
not  too  gentle,  conducted  him  towards  the  end 
of  the  table.  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  he 
began,  "  1  have  been  in  many  companies,  as  I 
said  before,  and " 

"  A  speech  I  Old  Gravity's  speech  ! "  roared 
a  middle-aged,  bold-eyed  man,  who  had  sug- 
gested the  sally  from  the  windows,  and  from  the 
first  had  set  the  younger  spirits  an  example  of 
recklessness.  "Hear  to  himl"  He  filled  a 
glass  of  wine  and  waved  it  perilously  near  the 
Colonel's  nose.  "Old  Gravity's  speech  I  Give 
it  tongue ! "  he  cried.  "  The  flure's  your  own, 
and  we're  listening." 

Colonel  John  eyed  him  with  a  slight  con- 
traction of  the  features.  But  the  announcement, 
if  ill-meant,  availed  to  procure  ,ilence.  Tlie 
niore  sober  had  resumed  their  seats.  He  raised 
his  head  and  spoke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said— and  it  was  strange  to 
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Irish ! 
wfacgL'^  '"'""'"  ''■°™  "■=  ■»«»  will,    the 

thre£S".!£,rhto'tsr.v''',f'^ 

"  Well,  hear  to  him  I  " 

those  ofma^rn;ti;ns  B.T'^  T'"'"^'^'  """'l 
been  I  have  found  that  ,?  ^''^''^^^^I  have 
courtesy  with  him  he  n^^f  -^u  '"*"  brought 
hands  of  others  AndTLh''  T'^''^  **  «»« 
l>e  received  none  I  am  «  /°"^''*  ^  "ff'^nce' 
have  been  out  0^/0^^  eouS^;  ^^'  ^''^  i 

-r^u^nttra^^^^^^^  - 

SrhS."^^^^^^^-^  ^  -  itshXrai 

ha;Kem;i,:rweltme'^>^^^^^^^^   "-^ 
Almost    too    fieelv  "  f li^  "  <  •  i      1 


<« 
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who  had  not  lived  as  long  as  1  have  might  have 
found  himself  at  a  loss  in  face  of  so  strenuous  a 
welcome.  Corks,  perhaps,  are  more  in  place  in 
bottles " 

"  And  a  dale  more  in  place  out  of  them  1 " 
from  the  background. 

"  But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain  my 
errand,  I  will  say  no  more  of  that.  My  name, 
gentlemen,  is  Sullivan,  Colonel  John  Sullivan  of 
Skull,  formerly  of  the  Swedish  service,  and 
much  at  your  service.  I  shall  be  still  more 
obliged  if  any  of  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  who  is  the  purchaser " 

Payton  interrupted  him  rudely.  "  Oh,  d — n  I 
We  have  had  enough  of  this  1 "  he  cried.  "  Sink 
all  purchasers,  I  say  1 "  And  with  a  drunken 
crow  he  thrust  his  neighbour  against  the  speaker, 
causing  both  to  reel.  How  it  happened  no  one 
saw — whether  Payton  himself  staggered  in  the 
act,  or  flung  the  wine  wantonly ;  but  somehow 
the  contents  of  his  glass  flew  over  the  Colonel's 
face  and  neckcloth. 

Half  a  dozen  men  rose  from  their  seats. 
"  Shame  I "  an  indignant  voice  cried. 

Among  those  who  had  risen  was  the  sallow 
man.  "  Payton,"  he  said  sharply,  "  what  did 
you  do  that  for  ? " 

"  Because  I  chose,  if  you  like  I "  the  stout  man 
answered.  "  What  is  it  to  you  ?  I  am  ready 
to  give  him  satisfaction  when  he  likes,  and  where 
he  Tikes,  and  no  heel-taps  I  And  what  more  can 
he  want  ?  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? "  he  continued  in  a 
bullying  tone.  "  Sword  or  pistols,  before  break- 
&st    or    after   dinner,    drunk    or   sober.    Jack 
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when  you  plea^"  ^\VS  &^^"'^  *«  ^ 

chin  aaJteckcir  T"^  Jt  "^"1  ^""^  his 
pale  at  the^'^tent  of  The'Tsl  ^f '^ 
than  one  of  those  who  watcherf  hi^  ■  ^}°''^ 
and  of  such  were  all  inTh„       ™ 'iif"''"'*'^-- 

themforitjnoranvth^^fnT^  ''*?    prepared 
cumstanees  in  which  l,r».,""'T''''<^  "^ 

s;«c„  „hich  .3  ht::„S-;?-- 

» *i.^ir«"/.''„';>:,s:i''-  •■  ^o-  «="«« 

you  a  soldier!"^  "''''"  ''"'^  ^"""th  I  and 

''  I  do  not  fight." 

"After    that,   manl      Not_flftp_        ..      „ 
d.d  not  finish  the  sentence?^uf  la;;;;r..  J.t 
■  some  gieat  joke 


'  Nn  "  r-.i      IT  .    ^  S'cat  joKe. 
JNo,    Colojiel  John  said  between  his 


teeth. 


:^sssiiB!£xeatsfriaaBmii/Tmssts^.- 
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And  then  no  one  spoke.  A  something  in 
Colonel  John's  tone  and  manner,  a  something  in 
the  repression  of  his  voice,  sobered  the  spectators, 
and  turned  that  which  might  have  seemed  an 
ignominy,  a  surrender,  into  a  tragedy.  And  a 
tragedy  in  which  they  all  had  their  share.  For 
the  insult  had  been  so  wanton,  so  gross,  so 
brutal,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  not  felt  shame,  not  one  whose  sym- 
pathy had  not  been  for  a  moment  with  the 
victim,  and  who  did  not  experience  a  pang  on  his 
account  as  he  stood,  mild  and  passive,  before  them. 

Payton  alone  was  moved  only  by  contempt. 
"  Lord  above  us,  man ! "  he  cried,  finding  his 
voice  again.  Are  you  a  Quaker  ?  If  so,  why 
the  devil  do  you  call  yourself  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  Quaker,"  Colonel  John  answered, 
"  but  I  do  not  fight  duels." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  If  1  killed  you,"  the  Colonel  replied,  eyeing 
him  steadily,  "would  it  c'.ry  my  neckcloth  or 
clean  my  face  ? " 

"  No ! "  Payton  retorted  with  a  sneer,  "  but  it 
would  clean  your  honour  1 "  He  had  felt  the 
reprehension  in  the  air,  he  had  been  conscious 
for  a  few  seconds  that  he  had  not  the  room  with 
him ;  but  the  perception  made  him  only  the 
more  arrogant  now  that  he  felt  his  feet  as^ain. 
"  It  would  prove,  man,  that,  unlike  the  beasts 
that  perish,  you  valued  something  more  than 
your  life  I " 

"  1  do." 

"  What  ? "  Payton  asked  with  careless  disdain. 

"  Among  other  things,  my  duty." 
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Payton  laughed   brutally.      » Whv     k„  *i, 
powers,    you    are   a    mt&ch^r)"    u^'    ^  *^* 
"  Hang  /our  dutv  sir^?n^  J"^    retorted. 

defend  his  honour.Ind  you  talk  T""'  "^"^^  *«' 
cloth  I      There's   for  »  ^^  ."^  y°"'"  "eck- 

pulled  out  a  hL/cown  :ndT''''°l'''".  ^e 
"suiting  gesture  upr  the'tebTe^  '.'.?''  ''" 
your  back,  and  for  the  future  rive%rnfl  ""^  *", 
Uour-a  wide  berth,     xlr^^'^^^ 

stolthToftetrgte^L"  *""  ^^-l!^  ^  ^''^ 
A  murmur,  an  SuS^  ""°"^  *"'  '''=«*«• 
Payton  wa^  fearilK  ^numur  rose— for  if 

salU  fa^  Sri Jl  '^'''  "''*  ^•^^■«'  =  «"d  the 
out.  "  E%.  Pa'vron^.\""'""7«^  *«-'«h,  spoke 
man "   ^'     ^'•"'    ^^  ^^^    "  The  gentle- 

"  5^^*  gentleman,  eh  ? " 

•'  Well,  anyway " 

do"y^u'Jei:1lS*/*'    ,^"^  I  -n't  have  it; 

"  J   Icnnur    tV.    i  '      ""  ^  know  VMl. 

better^h7t£nV:^  ••  V  n'^^'^r^"^'^  ^^  * 
his  shoulders   "and  T  f ""'' ^pJ'^i.  shru<.g^„g 
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It  was  then  that  the  Colonel,  who  had  stood 
silent  durine  the  altercation  of  which  he  was  the 
subject,  spoke — and  in  a  tone  somewhat  altered. 
"  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  sallow-faced  man,  "  but  I  will  cause 
no  further  trouble.  I  crave  leave  to  say  one 
word  only,  which  may  come  home  to  some 
among  you.  We  are  all,  at  times,  at  the  mercy 
of  mean  persons.  Yes,  sir,  of  mean  persons,"  the 
Colonel  repeated,  raising  his  voice  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  so  determined — he  seemed  another 
man — that  Payton,  in  the  act  of  seizing  a  de- 
canter to  hurl  at  him,  hesitated.  "  For  any  but 
a  mean  person,"  Colonel  John  continued,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  finding  that  he 
had  insulted  one  who  could  not  meet  him  on 
even  terms — one  who  could  not  resent  the  insult 
in  the  manner  intended — would  have  deemed  it 
all  one  as  if  he  hai  insulted  a  one-armed  man,  or 
a  blind  man,  and  would  have  set  himself  right 
by  an  apology." 

At  that  word  Payton  found  his  voice.  "  Hang 
your  apology  ! "  he  cried  furiously. 

"  By  an  apology,"  the  Colonel  repeated,  fixing 
him  with  eyes  of  unmeasured  contempt,  "  which 
would  have  lowered  him  no  more  than  an  apolopy 
to  a  woman  or  a  child.  Not  doing  so,  his  act 
dishonours  himself  only,  and  those  who  sit  with 
him.  And  one  day,  unless  I  mistake  not,  his 
own  blood,  and  the  blood  of  others,  will  rest 
upon  his  head." 

With  that  word  the  speaker  turned  slowly, 
walked  with  an  even  pace  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  none  gainsaying  him.     On  the  thres- 
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hold  he  paused  and  looked  back  Somethinff. 
possibly  some  chord  of  superstition  in  his  breast 
which  his  adversary's  last  words  had  touched, 
held  Pay  ton  silent:  and  silent  the  Colonel's 
raised  finger  found  him. 

"I  believe,"  Colonel  John  said,  gazing  solemnly 
at  him,  "that  we  shall  meet  again. '*^  And  he 
went  out 

Payton  turned  to  the  table,  and,  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  filled  a  glass.  He  read  disappro- 
bation in  the  eyes  about  him.  but  he  had  shaken 
the  momentary  chill  from  his  own  spirits,  and 
he  stared  them  down.     "  Sink  the  oW  Square- 

i,?u*.»   .    "'*'*^-    "^^  J?ot  what  he  deserved  I 
Who  11  throw  a  main  with  me  ? " 

Ik"  T»  "*^  guineas  against  your  new  mare,  if  you 

"  No,  confound  you."  Payton  retorted  angrily 
"  Didn't  1  say  she  wasn't  for  sale  ? " 


mwwe 
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"DEYOND  doubt  Colonel  John  had  got  him- 
-*-'  self  off  the  scene  with  a  certain  amount 
of  dignity.  But  with  all  that  he  had  done  and 
suffered  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula,  he  had  not  yet  become  so  perfect  a 

Ehilosopher  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
eld  of  him  by  others.  He  was,  indeed,  as  he 
retired,  as  unhappy  as  a  more  ordinary  man 
might  have  been  in  the  same  case.  He  knew 
that  he  was  no  craven,  that  he  had  given  his 
proofs  a  score  of  times.  But  old  deeds  and  a 
foreign  reputation  availed  nothing  here.  And  it 
was  with  a  deep  sense  of  vexation  and  shame 
that  he  rode  out  of  the  barrack-yard.  Why,  oh 
why  I  had  he  been  so  unlucky  as  to  enter  it  ? 
He  was  a  man.  after  all,  and  the  laughter  of  the 
mess-room,  the  taunts  of  the  bully,  burned  his 
ears. 

Nor  were  his  spirits  low  on  his  account  only. 
The  cruelty  of  man  to  man,  the  abuse  of  strength 
by  those  who  had  it,  and  the  pains  of  those  who 
had  it  not,  the  crookedness  of  the  world  in  which 
the  weak  go  to  the  wall— thoughts  of  these 
things  weighed  him  down.  But  more,  and  more 
7i 
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hTm  to  Lif /T'l"^""*"'"  ^'"'^f^  ^«»ld  enable 
side      Rnf  L  t         X?      ,    *"°  ruin  a  country- 

len^t  ^^'^^'^   '°"^  °^^'*   tJ»e  matter,   and  at 
length—but  not   until  after    his   meal     h^  hrl 

called  Bale,  and  made  mquiries  through  thai 
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taciturn  man ;  and  next  morning  he  sat  late  at 
his  breakfast.  He  had  learned  that  the  garrison 
used  the  inn  much,  many  of  the  officers  calling 
there  for  their  "  morning  " ;  and  the  information 
proved  correct.  About  ten  he  heard  heavy  steps 
m  the  stone-paved  passage,  spurs  rang  out  an 
arrogant  challenge,  voices  called  for  Patsy  and 
Molly,  and  demanded  this  or  that.  By-and-by 
two  officers,  almost  lads,  sauntered  into  the  room 
in  which  he  sat,  and,  finding  him  there,  moved 
with  a  wink  and  a  grin  to  the  window.  They 
leant  out,  and  he  heard  them  laugh ;  he  knew 
that  they  were  discussing  him  before  they  turned 
to  the  daily  fare — the  neat  ankles  of  a  passing 
"colleen,"  the  glancing  eyes  of  the  French 
miUiner  over  the  way,  or  the  dog-fight  at  the 
corner.  The  two  remained  thus,  half  eclipsed  as 
far  as  the  Colonel  was  concerned,  until  presently 
the  sallow-faced  man  sauntered  idly  into  the  room. 

He  did  not  see  the  Colonel  at  once,  but  the 
latter  rose  and  bowed,  and  Marsh,  a  little  added 
colour  in  his  face,  returned  the  salute — with  an 
indifferent  grace.  It  was  clear  that,  though 
he  had  behaved  better  than  his  fellows  on  the 
previous  day,  he  had  no  desire  to  push  the  ac- 
quaintance farther. 

Colonel  John,  however,  gave  him  no  chance. 
Still  standing,  and  with  a  grave,  courteous  face, 
"  May  I,  as  a  stranger,"  he  said,  "  trouble  you 
with  a  question,  sir  ? " 

The  two  lady-killers  at  the  window  heard  the 
words  and  nudged  one  another,  with  a  stifled 
chuckle  at  their  comrade's  predicament.  Captain 
Marsh,  with  one  eye  on  them,  assented  stiffly. 
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Trdee'^llSVi'  **>«  Colonel  asked,  "in 

iralee—I  fear  the  chance  is  small— who  gives 

fencmg  lessons  ?-or  who  is  qualified  to  do  foY" 

ihe  Captains  look  of  surprise  yielded  to  one 

not^Sn^.'^^e-f ^"f  ^*'"-  He  smiled-he  could 
not  help  It ;  wkle  the  young  men  drew  in  their 
heads  to  hear  the  better. 

''  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  there  is." 

"  t?  ^^^  regiment,  I  presume  ? " 

"  He  IS  attached  to  it  temporarily.     If  vou 

Maitrd'Ari^:*  *t"  ^•r'J.^  ^""^  Lemoine.^the 

•;lf  you  please?"  the  Colonel  said  politely 
seemg  that  Marsh  hesitated.  ponteiy, 

thrf^C^""  */®  "°.*  *  ^^^^^  swordsman,  I  fear 
that  ,t  IS  not  one  lesson,  or  two.  or  a  dozen,  will 
enable  you  to  meet  Captain  Payton,  if  you  have 
such  a  thing  m  your  mind,  sir.  He  is  but  little 
weaker  than  Lemoine,  and  Lemoine  is  a  fS 

London  Brady  m  Dublin,  possibly,  and  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  in  EnglanS  are  li'is  bettS, 

„  c.;^ !  ''topped  abruptly,  his  ear  catchinij 

a  snigger  at  the  window.  '^»  I  need  not  troublf 
you  jvith  that,"  he  concluded  lamely. 

"StiU,  the  Colonel  answered  simply,  "alonp 
reac^h  goes  for  much,  I  have  heard,%md  I   am 

Captain  Marsh  looked  at  him  in  pity,  and  he 
m^ht  have  put  his  compassion  int^/orf"  bu? 
for  the  young  bloods  at  the  window,  who.  he 

S.f!:i.T"^'^  ,"??"?*  ^^^  conversation.     He  ^on! 
tented  himself,  therefore,  with    saying   rather 
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curtly,  "  I  believe  it  goes  some  way."  And  he 
turned  stiffly  to  go  out. 

But  the  Colonel  had  a  last  question  to  put 
to  him.  "  At  what  hour,"  he  aslced,  "  should  I 
be  most  likely  to  lind  this — I^emoine,  at  leisure  ? " 

"  Lemoine  ? " 

"  If  you  please." 

Marsh  opened  his  mouth  to  answer,  but  found 
himself  anticipated  by  one  of  the  youngsters. 
"  Three  in  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time,"  the 
lad  said  bluntly,  speaking  over  his  shoulder. 
He  popped  out  his  head  again,  that  his  face, 
swollen  by  his  perception  of  the  jest,  might  not 
betray  it. 

But  the  Colonel  seemed  to  see  nothing.  "  I 
thank  you,"  he  said,  bowing  courteously. 

And  re-seating  himself,  as  Marsh  went  out, 
he  finished  his  breakfast.  The  two  at  the 
window,  after  exploding  once  or  twice  in  an 
attempt  to  stifle  their  laughter,  drew  in  their 
heads,  and,  still  red  iri  the  face,  marched 
solemnly  past  the  Colonel,  and  out  of  the  room. 
His  seat,  now  the  window  was  clear,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  street,  and  presently  he  saw  the 
two  young  bloods  go  by  in  the  company  of  four 
or  five  of  their  like.  They  were  gesticulating, 
nor  was  there  much  doubt,  from  the  laughter 
with  which  their  tale  was  received,  that  they 
were  retailing  a  joke  of  signal  humour. 

That  did  not  surprise  the  Colonel.  But  when 
the  door  opened  a  moment  later,  and  Marsh 
came  hastily  into  the  room,  and  with  averted 
face  began  to  peer  about  for  something,  he  was 
surpi'iscd. 
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"Where    the    devil's    that    snuff-box!"    the 
sallow-faced  man  exclaimed.      "Left  it  some 

s^rth      t&  '''''''"^  ^•'°"*  h'-  *^  -k" 
sure  that  the  door  was  closed.     "See,  here  sir  " 

he  said  awkwardly,  "ifs  no  business  of  n^n; 

but  for  a  man  who  has  served  as  you  say^ou 

have,  youVe  a  d-d  simple  fellow.^    Take  m? 

j2r,^o\f  afi  •"*  ^^  *^  ^---•'^  ^'  «-"^f 

"No?  "the  Colonel  echoed. 

voiir'^M   ^r  !^l*i'?y'^'   ""  •'^  t'>ere  to  guy 
you  ?    Marsh  retorted  impatiently.    He  could  not 

Sfl    Th^  "^%'"''"'  ""'^  y^'  the  ma^  seemeS  a 
tool!     The  next  moment,  with  a  hasty  nod  he 

CoCi  ^rW^''^  '°''^}^'  •'^  ^"  »>-  P"  ket 
brni   t^"'""u'"'^^'  *"'^'  "ifter  carefuUy 
brushing   the  crumbs  from  his  breeches    roi 
from  the  table.     "A  good  man,"  he  mutteS 

^ity  he  has  not  more  courage."  le  next 
moment  he  came  to  attention,  for  swly  past 
the  wuidow  moved  Captain  Payton  hhnS 
ndmg  Flavia's  mare,  and  talkin/with  one  of 
the  young  bloods  who  walked  at"  his  stii^p. 

Ihe  man  and  the  horse  I  The  Colonel  beean 
to  understand  that  something  more  than  wanton" 
nL'^^'t^TP^"'^  .^'^y*''"'^  "'"duct  the  Sous 
t7t  nlot  tn^V'1  'T.  ^Ty  ^■'«'"  the  fii^t 
bouJht  V  \  r^^^y  ^he  horse;  or  he  had 
acquted  „f  ""P^y  .'S"Tng  how  it  had  been 
acquired  .or—a  third  alternative— it  had  been 

L  a  foi"  ^'  *^'^t  *°  *he  end  that  his  repLS 
as  a  fire-eater  might  protect  it     In  any  event  he 
had  had  an  interest  in  nipping  inquiry"n  the  biid 
and,  learning  who  theToLef  wi'"ha3  Sed 
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on  the  instant,  and  with  considerable  presence  of 
mind. 

The  Colonel  looked  thoughtAil ;  and  though 
the  day  was  fine  for  Ireland — that  is,  no  more 
than  a  small  rain  was  falling — he  remained  within 
doors  until  five  minutes  before  three  o'clock. 
Bale  had  employed  the  interval  in  brushing  the 
stains  of  travel  from  his  master's  clothes,  and 
combing  his  horseman's  wig  with  particular  care ; 
so  that  it  was  a  neat  and  spruce  gentleman  who 
at  five  minutes  before  three  walked  through 
Tralee,  and,  attending  to  the  directions  he  had 
received,  approached  a  particular  door>  a  little 
within  the  barrack  gate. 

Had  he  glanced  up  at  the  windows  he  would 
have  seen  faces  at  them ;  moreover,  a  suspicious 
ear  might  have  caught,  as  he  paused  on  the 
threshold,  a  scurrying  of  feet,  mingled  with 
stifled  laughter.  But  he  did  not  look  up.  He 
did  not  seem  to  expect  to  see  more  than  he  found, 
when  he  entered — a  great  bare  room  with  its 
floor  strewn  with  sawdust  and  its  walls  adorned 
here  and  there  by  a  gaunt  trophy  of  arms.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  engaged  apparently  in 
weighing  one  foil  against  another,  was  a  stout, 
dark-complexioned  man,  whose  light  and  nimble 
step,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  his  visitor,  gave  the 
lie  to  his  weight. 

Certainly  there  came  from  a  half-opened  door 
at  the  end  of  the  room  a  stealthy  sound  as  of  rats 
taking  cover.  But  Colonel  John  did  not  look 
thct  way.  His  whole  attention  was  bent  upon 
the  Maitre  d'Armes,  who  bowed  low  to  him. 
CUcking  his  heels  together,  and  extending  his 
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^l"-h?  the  French  fashion.  "Good-morning. 
Tar;^u  w?,eri'^™  """*  unnnstakablf: 

"  -nlf  lSi"^!i'A*"'"H''"  '"'"*«  '«s  elaborately. 
1  he  Maitre  d'Armes  Lemoine  ? "  he  said. 
V  es.  sare,  that  is  me.     At  your  service  1 " 
1  am  a  stranger  in  Tralee,  and  I  have  been 
recommended  to  apply  to  you.    You  a^^  I  am 
*°^«J' accustomed  to  give  lessons." 

answ^d  ^t^h  small-sword  ?"  the  Frenchman 
answered,  with  the  same  gesture  of  the  open 
hands.     "  It  is  my  profession."  ^ 

-suchTslir'  °^  '""'''^'"^  "P  ™y  ^"°^'^''S« 

reDlifd  hrKi^°ui  "^*^°"'"  ^^  fencing-master 
replied,  his  black  beady  eyes  twinkling.     "Vare 

ready,  IS  the  gentleman's  motto;  and  to  make 

lesTll'l^h'a'f 'f  T^''*'°°-  «"*•  ''-'*- 
S  TtL  V        fa'"tjm>le.  "you  are  proficient, 

.  "-^*.  °ne  time,"  Colonel  John  replied  with 

rpSS" 'c/s'^  p'lf-^'^^^"*-  '"'^--'hi' 

ftap|,ened  I      He  held  out  his  right  hand.  "  You 

"  4^  '  ".the  Frenchman  said  in  a  low  tone  and 
he  raised  his  hands.  "That  is  ogly  I  S  S 
yare  ogly  1    Can  you  hold  witli  that  ?"  he  added 

"  So,  so,"  the  Colonel  answered  cheerfully. 
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"  Not  strongly,  eh  ?     It  is  not  possible." 

"Not  very  strongly,"  the  Colonel  assented. 
His  hand,  like  Bale's,  lacked  two  fingers. 

Lemoine  muttered  something  under  his  breath, 
and  looked  at  the  Colonel  with  a  wrinkled  brow. 
"  Tut — tut  1 "  he  said,  "  and  how  long  are  you  like 
that,  sare  ? " 

"Seven  years." 

"  Pity  I  pity  !  "  Lemoine  exclaimed.  Again 
he  looked  at  his  visitor  with  perplexed  eyes. 
After  which,  "  Dam  !  "  he  said  suddenly. 

The  Colonel  stared. 

"  It  is  not  right  1 "  ^he  Frenchman  continued, 
frowning.  "  I — no  1  Pardon  me,  sare,  I  do 
not  fence  with  les  estropids.  That  is  down- 
right I    That  is  certain,  sare.     I  do  net  do  it." 

If  the  Colonel  had  been  listening  he  might 
have  caught  the  sound  of  a  warning  cough,  with 
a  stir,  and  a  subdued  murmur  of  voices — all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  direction  of  the  inner  room. 
But  he  had  his  back  to  the  half-opened  door  and 
he  seemed  to  be  taken  up  witn  the  fencing- 
master's  change  of  tone.  "  But  if,"  he  objected, 
"  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  an  hour's  practice  ?  " 

"  Another  day,  sare.    Another  day,  if  you  will." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  here  another  day.  I  have 
but  to-day.  By-and-by,"  he  continued  with  a 
smile  as  kindly  as  it  was  humorous,  "  I  shall 
begin  to  think  that  you  are  afraid  to  pit  yourself 
against  a  manchot  I  " 

"  Oh,  la  1  la ! "  The  Frenchman  dismisse  1  the 
idea  with  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"  Do  me  the  favour,  then,"  Colonel  John 
retorted,     "  If  you  please  ? " 
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arran?  3l°rrow  *lr"^  T^  *»>-  ''"airs 
jack,  and  besfdeTaDSrofS'^'V''*?''  *  ''««'- 
fixed  in  the  wan  lerrtU  orX  °°'''=  7''  '*■ 
occupant's  wig.  cravS.  l^d  cat  ^,f^/T  *»>« 
without  waiting  for  a  fZhf,  ''^  Colonel, 

seat  on  one  of  the  chair!  '"i"'^^''  ^oo*^  ''« 

then  his  coat   vest  td'^^°''t*^  ^'l^^^^'  «»d 
the  pegs  abo;e  him     •*      *'  '"''•"''  ^«  '"«'«  «n 

"the^maskr*"  ^'  "'"^  ^""y-  -  "e  stood  up. 

hav?„'ol";LS:itf  "r-f"'  .'^^  -«™^d  to 
room  behind  STeca,.^^/"'''^^*''^  ''««'  °f  the 
faces.  Payton  the  tl^  'T*^  ^'^'^  «^i"ning 
from  the  Sw  of  th?inr*^'  1^^"^  J^'^nt 
his  words,  anouple  of  oW^  "w-*^  '^'"? '^'"^  ^*f"«l 
subalternsUUveS  there    fnH   ''"'■'•  ''"'^  ''  ''^^^^ 

was  ever  surh^f         •  ?  "^^^^-liand  like  Paytop-- 
K<id  feelin.  V  l'™!"'*'"^  joke  conceived  ?    The 

evening  before,  weSStS'"  ?n1h?  ''"""  '''' 
oi  such  a  jest.  "'feoiten  m  the  prospect 

JL'id^S?£  eouTd'^'  T.^'*''^'  '^^™--  He 
to  quan.e?St'h  his  t^t^'cS  "^^l^T^t^ 
mask,  and  proffered  I  nU^^       p  ^  m  **'°'^  ^is 
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coat  and  vest  of  the  day,  and  the  overshadowing 
wig,  seemed  younger  and  more  su|)ple  than  the 
Frenchman  had  expected.  "A  pity,  a  pity!" 
the  latter  said  to  himself.  "  To  have  lost,  if  he 
ever  was  professor,  the  joy  of  life  1" 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  Colon,4  John  asked. 

"  At  your  service,  sare,"  the  Maitre  d^Armes 
replied— but  not  with  much  heartiness.  'I'he  two 
a^anced  each  a  foot,  they  touched  swords,  then 
saluted  with  that  ^aceiul  and  courteous  engage- 
ment which  to  an  ignorant  observer  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  foil.  As  they  did  so,  and  steel 
grated  on  steel,  the  eavesdroppers  in  the  inner 
room  ventured  softly  from  ambush— like  rats 
issuing  forth ;  soon  they  were  all  standing  behind 
the  Colonel,  the  sawdust,  and  the  fencers'  stanrip- 
ing  feet  as  they  lunged  or  gave  back,  covering 
tlie  sound  of  their  mover/ients. 

They  were  on  the  broad  grin  when  they  came 
out  But  it  took  them  less  than  a  minute  to 
discover  that  the  entertainment  was  not  likely 
to  be  so  extravagantly  funny  as  they  had  hoped. 
The  Colonel  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tyro  ; 
moreover,  he  had,  as  he  said,  a  long  reach.  He 
was  no  match  indeed  for  Lemoine,  who  touched 
him  twice  in  the  first  bout  and  might  have 
touched  him  thrice  had  he  put  forth  his  strength. 
But  he  did  nothing  absurd.  When  he  dropped 
his  point,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  rally,  and, 
turning  to  take  breath  came  face  to  face  with  the 
gallery  of  onlookers,  the  best-natured  of  these 
felt  rather  foolish.  But  Colonel  John  seemed  to 
find  nothing  surprising  in  their  presence.  He 
saluted    them    courteously    vnth    his    weapon. 
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a^supenor  .i,  lean,  frown,,,  hfuSira3 

S.rnEfinl^''"''*  "."'^ellent.  sare.     But  the 
^.,  f  ^^  "nger  is  not— is  not  1 " 

1  do  my  best."  the  Colonel  answerrrl   -^tu 

litH.  .H^'  •^''''2'  *.""'^  breathed,  and  perhaps  a 
htUe  chinned  also,  dropn^  hk  noint     c^ 

°"«T"re  "^'^  «nothe?^tey'"*-  ^""^ 
P»vt™  ''^  "^^  ""^  another  lesson  or  two  " 
Payton  remarked,  speakin-  ostensibly  to  onlAf 
h.s  companions  but^oudly  enough  Stohe^ 
aud'it  e  Tw^'"  V  r^'^^'T^  made  °an''^: 
the™  ^^  ^^^'^""^^  *"™ed  towards 

same'^tonV  "'"^  '''"'^•*    ^''y*""  '^'^'^^d  m  the 

too^mSch''  ''i?t' thlT' *'^™'''  "-  «J'no'»t 
mucn.     Hut  the  Colonel,  strange  to  say— 
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porlmps  lie  really  wiis  very  simple — seemed  t^ 
find  notiiiiip  offensive  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
replied  to  it. 

"  That  was  precisely,"  he  said,  "  what  I  thouf^^ht 
when  this" — lie  indicated  his  maimed  hand — 
"  happened  to  me.  And  I  did  my  best  to  procure 
one." 

"  Did  you  succeed  ? "  Payton  retorted  in  an 
insolent  tone. 

"  To  some  extent,"  the  Colonel  replied,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  manner.  And  he  transferred 
the  foil  to  his  left  hand. 

"  Give  you  four  to  one,"  Payton  rejoined, 
"Lenioine  hits  you  twice  before  you  hit  him 
once." 

Colonel  John  had  anticip.ated  some  of  the 
things  that  had  happened.  But  he  had  not  fore- 
seen this.  lie  was  quick  to  see  the  use  to  which 
he  might  put  it,  and  it  was  only  for  an  instant 
that  he  hesitated.  Then  "Four  to  one?"  he 
repeated. 

"  Five,  if  you  like ! "  Payton  sneered. 

"  If  you  will  wager,"  the  Colonel  said  slowly, 
"if  you  will  wager  the  grey  mare  you  were 
riding  this  morning,  sir " 

Payton  uttered  an  angry  oath.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Agp.inst  ten  guineas,"  Colonel  John  con- 
tinued carelessly,  bending  the  foil  against  the 
floor  and  letting  it  spring  to  its  length  again,  "  I 
will  make  that  wager." 

I'ayton  scowled  at  him.  He  was  aware  of  the 
others  interest  in  the  mare,  and  suspected,  at 
least,  that  he  had  come  to  town  to  recover  her. 
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And  caution  would  have  had   him   ref    ,.  fh. 

I'ayton  answered  to  the  spur.  "  Bah  J  AfVai.l?" 
Ihat  IS  settfed."  the  Colonel  replied     "I  „,„ 

was  going  to'Se  ^Sl^^O^^  ,r^^ 
wiU  not  embarrass  you  ? "  *'"'* 

interestL^"Jhl*  T^^T*'"*'  ''^  ^-«J>  ^^  *«  vare 
inieresting     the  frenchman  replied.     "T  havl 

^"^"".t.^'-ed  le»  gauche,;  beforehand ."        * 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  salutimr 

hfs  iff  cK.     u     ''''  ''"^^''  **"fle  lower,  and  held 

For  half  a  minute  or  so  the  faces  nf  tJ,« 
certainly  not  exchanged  more  than  half  «^^ 


\J,: 


fi  i;  I 


if-  N 
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spoke.  A  fierce  oath  silenced  him.  Another 
murmured  an  exclamation  under  his  breath.  A 
third  stooped  low  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  that 
he  might  not  lose  a  lunge  or  a  parry.  For  Payton, 
his  face  became  slowly  a  dull  red.  At  length, 
"  Ha ! "  cried  one,  drawing  in  his  breath.  And 
he  was  right.  The  Maitre  d'Armes'  button, 
sliding  under  the  Colonel's  blade,  had  touched 
his  opponent.  At  once,  Lemoine  sprang  back 
out  of  danger,  the  two  points  dropped,  the  two 
fencers  stood  back  to  take  breath. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  Colonel's  chagrin  was 
plain.  He  looked,  and  was,  disappointed.  Then 
he  conquered  the  feeling,  and  he  smiled.  "  I  fear 
you  are  too  strong  for  me,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  the  Frenchm'  a  made  answer. 
"  Not  at  all  1  It  was  fortune,  sare.  I  know  not 
what  you  were  with  your  right  hand,  but  you  are 
with  the  left  vare  strong,  of  the  first  force.  It  is 
certain." 

Payton,  an  expert,  had  been  among  the  earliest 
to  discern,  with  as  much  astonishment  as  morti- 
fication, the  Colonel's  skill.  With  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  heart,  he  had  foreseen  the  figure  he 
would  cut  if  Lemoine  were  worsted ;  he  had 
endured  a  moment  of  great  fear.  But  at  this 
success  he  choked  down  his  apprehensions,  and, 
a  sanguine  man,  he  breathed  again.  One  more 
hit,  one  more  success  on  Lemoine's  part,  and  he 
had  won  the  wager !  But  with  all  he  could  do 
he  could  no  longer  bear  himself  carelessly.  Pallid 
and  troubled,  he  watched,  biting  his  lip;  and 
though  he  longed  to  say  somethmg  cutting,  he 
could  think  of  nothing.    Nay,  if  it  came  to  that, 
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he  could  not  trust  his  voice,  and  while  he  stUl 
laltered,  seeking  for  a  gibe  and  finding  none,  the 
two  combatants  had  crossed  their  foils  again. 
Iheir  tense  features,  plain  through  the  mas?s,  as 
well  as  their  wary  movements,  made  it  clear  that 
they  played  for  a  victory  of  which  neither  was 
confadent. 

By  this  time  the  rank  and  file  of  the  spectators 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Marih  ;  who 
discoyenng  a  scene  so  unexpected,  and  quickly 
perceiving  that  Lemoine  was  doing  his  utmost, 
wondereJwhat  Payton's  thoughts  were.  Apart 
trom  the  wager,  it  was  clear  that  if  Lemoine  liad 
not  met  his  match,  the  Captain  had ;  and  in  the 
tuture  would  have  to  mend  his  manners  in  respect 
to  one  person  present.  Doubtless  many  of  those 
m  the  room,  on  whose  toes  Payton  had  often 
trodden,  had  the  same  idea,  and  felt  secret  joy. 
pleased  that  the  bully  of  the  regiment  was  like  to 
meet  with  a  reverse  and  a  master. 

Whatever  their  thoughts,  a  quick  raUy  diverted 
them,  and  riveted  aU  eyes  on  the  fencers.  For 
a  moment  thrust  and  parry  foUowed  one  another 
so  rapidly  that  the  untrained  gaze  could  not  dis- 
tmguish  them  or  trace  the  play.  The  spectators 
held  their  breath,  expecting  a  hit  with  each 
second.  But  the  rally  died  away  again,  neither 
of  the  players  had  got  through  the  other's  guard  : 
and  now  they  fell  to  it  more  slowly,  the  Colonel, 
a  httle  winded,  giving  ground,  and  Lemoine 
pressing  him. 

wJJ^"k°^  °?^  ^"^  precisely  how  it  happened, 
whiff-whaff,  Lemoine's  weapon  flew  from  his 
hand  and  struck  Uie  waU  wiUi  a  whirr  and  a 
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jangle.  The  fencing-master  wrung  his  wrist. 
"  Sacre  I "  he  cried,  between  his  teeth,  unable  in 
the  moment  of  surprise  to  control  his  chagrin. 

The  Colonel  touched  him  with  his  button  for 
form's  sake,  then  stepped  rapidly  to  the  wall, 
picked  up  the  foil  by  the  blade,  and  courteously 
returned  it  to  him.  Two  or  three  cried  "  Bravo," 
but  faintly,  as  barely  comprehending  what  had 
happened.  The  greater  part  stood  silent  in  sheer 
astonishment.  For  Payton,  he  remained  dumb 
with  mortification  and  disgust ;  and  if  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  thankful  for  anything,  he  was  thank- 
ful that  for  the  moment  attention  was  diverted 
from  him. 

Lemoiue,  indeed,  the  person  more  immediately 
concerned,  had  only  eyes  for  his  opponent,  whom 
he  regarded  with  a  queer  mixture  of  approval 
and  vexation.  "You  have  been  at  Angelo's 
school  in  Paris,  sare  ? "  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  stated  a  fact  rather  than  asked  a  question. 

"  It  is  true,"  the  Colonel  answered,  smiling. 
"You  have  guessed  it." 

"  And  learned  that  trick  from  him  ?  " 

"  I  did.  It  is  of  little  use  except  to  a  left- 
handed  man." 

"  Yet  in  play  with  one  not  of  the  first  force  it 
succeeds  twice  out  of  three  times,"  Lemoine 
answered.  "  Twice  out  of  three  times,  with  the 
right  hand.  Ma  foi!  I  remember  it  welll 
I  offered  the  master  twenty  guineas,  Monsieur, 
if  he  would  teach  it  me.  But  because" — he 
held  out  his  palms  pathetically — "I  was  right- 
handed,  he  would  not." 

"  I   am  fortunate,"  Colonel  John   answered, 
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evJ?"?inT'^  regarding  his  opponent  with  kind 
?!hLl  ^  ^r^  5"^  *°  '■^'l"'t«  yo»'  good  nature 
1  shall  be  pleased  to  teach  it  you  for  nothing  bui 

hf«  ?T.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  givkg  up 
his  foil  to  Lemoine,  and  removing  his  mask 
"gentlemen,  you  will  bear  me  witness.  I  S.' 
that  I  have  won  the  wager  ? " 

Some  nodded,  some  murmured  an  affirmative 
others  turned  towards  Payton,  who,  too  dSv 
cWmed  to  speak,  nodded  sullenly.  K 
vjngy  at  that  moment  would  he  have  laid  th^ 
Colonel  dead  at  h.s  feet,  and  Lemoine.  and  the 
whole  crew,  friends  and  enemies!  He  gulped 
somethmg  do^wft.     « Oh.  d-n  you ! "  he  said  "I 

^11'  TJ  '''l^^  l^^  ™^'-«'  «he's  in  the  sSe ! " 
-n^^V  J-  ^™.*^^'  *'*«'«••  touched  his  arm 

S  aSdr  'Z^.'^-'  P*"'^  of  impatience,  drew 
mm  aside.  Ihe  mtervener  seemed  to  be  re- 
mmdmg  him  of  something ;  and  the  Colonel,  not 

name  ^rs.i7>  /"^'"'^  '"''P't"^'  ''''"ght'the 
name  AsgiU  twice  repeated.  But  Payton 
was  too  angry  to  care  for  minor  consequenceVor 
to  regard  anything  but  how  he  might  most 
quickly  escape  from  the  scene  of  defeat^  and  the 

^r,h     ^*'Tk^"°.*^"'^  ^t"^^^^*^  his  downfaU 
«  Wh\ °5 ^'r  "^^''^^ ^'^^  ^  '°"gh  hand. 
"^hat^<Jo  I  care?"  he  answered  with  an 
oath.      '  He  must  shoe  his  own  cattle ! "    Then 
with  a  poor  show  of  hiding  his  spite  under  a 
cloak  of  insouciance,  he  addressed  the  Colonel 
The  mare  is  yours,"  he  said.     "You've  won 
her     Much  good  may  she  do  you  1  " 

armoury!^  ^"""^  ""^ '"'  heel  and  went  out  of  the 
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'T'HE  melancholy  which  underlies  the  Celtic 
•^     temperament  finds  something  congenial  in 
the  shadows  that  at  close  of  day  faU  about  an  old 
ruin.     On  fine  summer  evenings,  and  sometimes 
when  the  south-wester  was  hurlin^,'  sheets  of  rain 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  the  birch-trees  were  bending 
low  before  its  blast.  Flavia  would  seek  the  round 
tower  that  stood  on  the  ledge  beside  the  water- 
fall.    It  was  as  much  as  half  a  mile  from  the 
house,  and  the  track  which  scaled  the  broken 
ground  to  its  foot  was  rough.     But  from  the 
narrow  terrace  before  the  wall  the  eye  not  only 
commanded  the  valley  in  all  its  length,  but  em- 
braced above  one  shoulder  a  distant  view  of 
Brandon  Mountain,  and  above  the  other  a  peep  of 
we  Atlantic.  Thither,ever  since  she  could  remem- 
ber, she  had  carried  her  dreams  and  her  troubles ; 
there,  with  the  lake  stretched  below  her,  and  the 
house  a  mere  Noah's  ark  to  the  eye,  she  had  cooled 
her  hot  brow  or  dried  her  tears,  dwelt  on  past 
glories,  or  bashfully  thought  upon  the  mysterious 
possibilities  of  that  love,  of  that  joint  life,  of  that 
rosy-hued  future,  to  which  the  most  innocent  of 
maidens  must  sometimes  turn  their  minds. 
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It  was  perhaps  because  she  often  soueht  the 
tower  at  sum;et,  and  he  had  notedThe  S  tha? 
Luke  Asgills    steps    bore  him  thither  on  ^ 

IZ.     u  !t'      ■  ?8?'*  ^"^  remained  at  Momstown 

Ss°Sen*S^iut1„°",^  t''^*^^"  '^^  «^SS"" 
"is  presence.     Hut  to  aU  her  remonstrances  The 

S  thTfL''::?  ''P'^^'  T'^  ^  usuaTchS! 
Sie  wSf  t^  ^.  ""  u*"  ^'^^'^  °°  business-did 
sne  want  to  recover  her  mare,  or  did  she  not  ? 
And  she  had  found  nothing  mo^  to  say.  Buf  Se 
most  slavish  observance  on  the  euest's  nart  a^H 
some  improvement  in   her    brSSj.s  ^co^d^et 

Is^l?nr^  ™^\*  ^"^^  rightly  attributed  to 
Aseill  s  presence-had  not  melted  her.    She  who 

5??,!^f'fy  ™««ked  l.er  reluctance  to  rSive  a 
Protestant  kinsman,  was  not  going  to  siX  on  « 
^™t^«t«nt  «/  Asgiirs  past  and  refutatl™  on  a 
man  whose  father  had  stood  hat  &  hTd  beW 
her  grandfather,  and  whose  w^^th  ^„j  t 
w^ng  ijom  the  U«  JEelKfJ^t.'*"' 

looK  ui  his  eyes  as  comes  into  a  doff's  when  if 
IZTtt  "^  '^"'^"-    «"'  the  facf  th"t  Le 
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The  McMurrough  understood,  grinned,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside  him.  "  You'll 
be  wishing  me  in  the  devil's  bowl,  I'm  thinking," 
he  said.  "  Yet,  faith,  I'm  not  so  sure — if  you're 
not  a  fool.  For  it's  certain  I  am,  you'll  never 
touch  so  much  as  the  sole  of  her  foot  without  me." 

"  I'm  not  denying  it,"  the  other  answered  sulkily. 

"So  it's  mighty  little  use  your  wishing  me 
away  I "  The  McMurrough  continued,  stretching 
himself  at  his  ease.  "  You  can't  get  her  without 
me;  nor  at  all,  at  all,  but  on  my  terms  1  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  you,  no  doubt,  if  you 
could  sneak  round  her  behind  my  back !  Don't  I 
know  you'd  be  all  for  old  Sir  Michael's  will  then, 
and  I  might  die  in  a  gutter,  for  you  1  But  an 
egg,  and  an  egg's  fair  sharing." 

"  Have  I  said  it  was  any  other  ? "  Asgill  asked 
gloomily. 

"  The  old  place  is  mine,  and  I'm  minded  to 
keep  it." 

"  And  if  any  other  marries  her,"  Asgill  said 
quietly,  "  he  will  want  her  rights." 

"  Well,  and  do  you  think,"  the  younger  man 
answered  in  his  .igliest  manner,  "that  if  it 
weren't  for  that  small  fact.  Mister  Asgill " 

"  And  the  small  fact,"  Asgill  struck  in,  "  that 
before  your  grandfather  died  I  lent  you  a  clear 
five  hundred,  and  I'm  to  take  that,  that's  my 
own  already,  in  quittance  of  all  1 " 

"  Well,  and  wasn't  it  that  same  I'm  saying  ? " 
The  McMurrough  retorted.  "  If  it  weren't  for 
that,  and  the  bargain  we've  struck,  d'you  thinV 
that  I'd  be  letting  my  sister  and  a  McMurrough 
look  at  the  likes  of  you  ?    No,  not  in  as  many 
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SouTS  r''' "  "^  ''^'"^^"  ^'"•^  -'1  --'d 

The  look  Asgill  shot  at  him  would  have  made 

knir/hr."  *ir''h.  ^"'  ^he  McMurrough 
«T  *5«/trength  of  his  position.  ^ 

_^^drfl  weretotell  her?"  Asgill  said  slowly. 

"  'll^^l\7l''%  """^^  *  ''"'"S"'"  «''0"t  her." 
mv  man  "Vh^f  ^*™"<J«f  ^ope  you'd  be  breaking. 
"ForT™;>^i^  y^T^'  '"'»"  answered  briskly 
For  you  d  lose  my  help,  and  she'd  not  believe  you 

A,  A^^'^'^.r^'V"  ^^"**  backedyourwordl" 

Asgill  knewtW  that  was  true,  and  though  hs 

face  grew  dark  he  changed  his  tone.    "Enough 

we  aual^f'tP*"'''^''"^-  "  Where'U  we  l^^tf 
we  quarrel  ?  You  want  the  old  place  that  ii 
yours  by  nght.  And  I  want-your^sSer ''  He 
swallowed  something  as  he  named  her?  even  his 
tonewasd,fferent.   -Tisoneandone.  ThafsaU'' 

T„,v,l  ^vT  *^^  °"^  ^^"^  ^ants  the  most," 
James  rephed  cunningly.      "Asgill,  my  mm 

"I  Sd^"""         ^°'  ''^''  ''"^  t^inidng/'        ' 

"  You  would,  I  believe.     By  G— <3  "  he  mn 

K'  7**1 "  ^T'  "  y^"''^  that  fond  of  her  III 

let  her  bl°f  *°  '^"l'    ^""8  '"^'  ™y  f^end.  ij  I 

Se  find      W  ^  '"**'  ^."r^"-  *'"«     Safe  bind, 

A S*         r^"  ^"'^  *"•*  «»•«  easily  bruised." 

he1S  inT  t'"^J  *"  '•'^  ^*-  "  ^'°"  «^°""drel  " 
tL  M  VT     ^°^  t«ne.    And  it  was  only  when 

tur^eJ^f  l"'""?^^'  "I'T'-'^ed  I'y  his  movement 

£  wa.J  h&'  '^^l  '^'  y''™^  •"*"  «"^  that  h£ 
lace  was  black  with  passion— saw,  indeed  a  fap#. 
so  menacing,  that  h^e  also  sprang  to  li%eet 
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"You  scoundrel  I "  Asgill  repeated,  choking  oh 
the  words.  "  If  you  say  a  thing  like  that  again 
—If  you  say  it  again,  do  you  hear  ?— I'll  do  you 
a  mischief.    Do  you  hear  ?    Do  you  hear  ? " 

"  Yf.^^}  ■"  ^^^  ^"*s' "«""«»  Js  the  matter  with 
you  ?"  The  McMurrough  faltered. 

"  You're  not  fit  to  breathe  the  air  she  breathes  I " 
Asgill  continued,  with  the  same  ferocity.     "  Nor 

5"  .'.'  25V*  ^  •'""^  '*'  ^^"^^  God  I  And  you 
don  1 1  Why,  man,"  he  continued,  still  fighting 
with  the  passion  that  possessed  him, "  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  gown  without  her 
leave  I  I  wouldn't  dare  to  look  in  her  face  if 
she  bade  me  not  I  She's  as  safe  with  me  as  if 
she  were  an  angel  in  heaven  I  And  you  say— 
you  ;  but  you  don't  understand  ! " 

"Faith  and  I  don't,"  The  McMurrough  an- 
swered, his  tone  much  lowered.  "That's  true 
for  you  1 "  When  it  came  to  a  collision  of  wills 
the  other  was  his  master. 

"  No,"  Asgill  repeated.  «  But  don't  you  talk 
Uke  that  again,  or  harm  will  come  of  it.  I  may 
be  what  you  say— I  may  be !  But  I  wouldn't 
lay  a  finger  on  your  sister  against  her  will— no. 
not  to  be  in  Paradise  1 " 

"I  thought  you  didn't  believe  in  Paradise," 
the  younger  man  muttered  sulkily,  striving  to 
cover  the  check  he  had  received. 

"There's  a  Paradise  I  do  believe  in,"  Asgill 
answered.  « But  never  mind  that."  He  sat 
down  again. 

Strange  to  relate,  he  meant  what  he  said. 
Many  changes  corrupt  loyalty,  and  of  evil  times 
evil  men  are  the  natural  fruit     In  nearly  all 
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which  he  spZgcom  E  ""1  he  ?!«»  from 
steps  of  .  ^ipfn^.  miserinire  hJT!?*^'"  *•>« 
his presentltation  by  o^LSjo'  '''K  *° 

by  crushhff  the  weak  »n^  °  i  •"*' r''"=*"e'yi 
And  he  wafprepaS  to  "  .•  ?-^'"i?-  *''«  "t™"* 
means  as  vileST'anS  Tha  d'"  82^^-7 
and— strange  annmoi,,   i  •  ^"'  "e  loved ; 

what  you^l^soSh.r"^r"^P*'°"'  «»"  it 
earthly  nature  ITpaTk  Tf  '^  S'  '^'P^''^  ^^  »'''« 
.ired  him  with  so  pure  an  1/  °*l,.'"^"'«^'  '"^ 
hint  of  disrespect  fo  ^,^1^?  "^  *''"*  *'  ^^«'east 
injury  to  hertt  wh^e^t'll!'  •"  '^°''«^'  "^ 
wat  a  stranM  v^t  « V  T""®  »"  «ms.     It 

inconstencrto^evil  odd^.^n  '"^'^^ncy;  an 
McMurroughmai^eninfwhfr*^''  *°  '^^  The 
.0  commenS  its Jrt:'t?hii  g  S^"  ^"°"«'' 

-omtSaufe  ""^^.P^  ««-  . 
not  suit  K  o  break  with  h'^'  ^'"'  '*  ^^ 
"And,  indeed,  it  wal  not!^f      ^"  po^Panion. 

thinking  when'lLw^he^'dSV.?"  '  "" 
relied.     For  it's  nnf  rii  u    ^u      '*''  '^  ^«  quar- 

you  out.  McMurroulh  L    *S\'="''''"°  ^^sh 
will  play  the  old  Zf  biS^vet  ^f   *  T"  .^^''^  " 
And  him  with  thf  nL'er"iM/°"  '^*  '"'"  •"• 
^^  IJ  you  mean  John  Sullivan  ?  " 
I  mean  that  same,  my  jewel." 

r^SerS%e7li'W^'t^'?''':fy-    He  had 
he  said   «J«..Mi  u^     •*  °*'»^'"s  side.     "Phof 

^n  end  of  i,  it  tuTru^in-S'lITa^l^d^Vl;: 
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boys  would  rise  upon  liiin,  and  Flavvy  'd  be 
the  worst  of  them.  It's  in  the  deep  bog  he'd  be, 
before  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  never  'd  he  come 
out,  Luke  Asgill  1    Sure,  I'm  not  afraid  of  him  I " 

"  You've  need  to  be  I "  Asgill  said  soberly. 

"  Pho  I  It  takes  more  than  him  to  frighten 
me  I  Why,  man,  he's  a  soft  thing,  if  ever  there 
was  one  I  He'll  not  say  boh  I  to  a  goose  with  a 
Mstol  in  its  hand  1 " 

"And  that  might  be,  if  you  weren't  such  a 
fool  as  ye  are,  McMurrough  1"  Asgill  answered. 
"  No,  but  hear  nie  out,  lad  I "  he  continued 
earnestly.  "  I  say  he  might  not  harm  you,  if 
you  had  not  the  folly  we  both  know  of  in  your 
mind.  But  I  tell  you  freely  I'll  be  no  bonnet  to 
it  while  he  stands  by.  'Tis  too  dangerous.  Not 
that  I  believe  you  are  much  in  earnest,  my  lad, 
whatever  others  may  think — what's  your  rightful 
king  to  you,  or  you  to  him,  that  you  should 
risk  aught  ?  But  whether  you  go  into  it  out  of 
pure  devilment,  or  just  to  keep  right  with  your 
sister " 

"  Which  is  why  you  stand  bonnet  for  it," 
McMurrough  struck  in,  with  a  grin. 

"That's  possible.  But  I  do  that,  my  lad, 
because  I  hope  naught  may  come  of  it,  but  just 
a  drinking  of  healths  and  the  like.  So,  why 
should  I  play  the  informer  and  get  myself  mis- 
liked  ?  But  you — you  may  find  yourself  deeper 
in  it  than  you  think,  and  quicker  than  you  think, 
while  all  the  time,  if  the  truth  were  told  " — with 
a  shrewd  look  at  the  other — "I  believe  you've 
little  more  heart  for  it  than  myself." 

The  young  man  swore  a  great  oath  that  he 
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<«»<i»  were  (hTi  „f  hi.        ^u"^*^   '»'■"«  *« 

old  &th  to  you  thit  v„.^  l''^'T™Pf'  °f  tl^e 
them?  Or  th^rJhts  orth/'^'JIlH  H?  «"  for 
matter  of  that?  But  tht  l^  "'''  '"*''•  for  the 
half-hearted.  I  tell  you  U  T  T'  '"-?  y°"  ''"* 
»  «ame  to  plav  for^^!^,/  ,  *?°  dangerous 
Sullivan's  hofe^that  S/\  '^"'^  while* John 
ril  not  piny  bonneJl^         ''  '""'^  dangerous. 

answVrS  "Sv^i  t^  "^the  coast?' Asgill 
you  en,  .nd  bSo  "?o„'v.  .1  T  '  "^  "°J'  "Wk 
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"  You  know  a  heap  too  much,  Luke  Asgill  I " 

"And  could  make  a  good  market  of  it?" 
Asgill  answered  coolly.  "That's  what  you're 
thinking,  is  it  ?  And  it's  Heaven's  truth  I  could 
— if  you'd  not  a  sister." 

"  And  a  care  for  your  own  skin." 

"Faith,"  Asgill  answered  with  humorous 
frankness,  "  nnd  I'm  plain  with  you,  that  stands 
for  something  in  it.  For  it's  u  weary  way  west 
of  Athlone  we  are ! " 

"  And  the  bop  are  deep,"  McMurrough  said, 
with  a  sidelong  look. 

"  Maybe,"  Asgill  replied,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "But  that  I've  not  that  m  my  mind — 
I'm  ^ving  you  proof,  James  McMurrough. 
Isn't  it  I  am  praymg  you  to  draw  out  of  it  in 
time,  for  all  our  sakes  ?  If  you  mean  nothing 
but  to  keep  sweet  with  your  sister,  you're  play- 
ing with  iire,  and  so  am  II  And  we'd  best  see 
it's  not  carried  too  far,  as  it's  like  to  be  before 
we  know  it.  But  if  you  are  fool  enough  to  be 
■'i  earnest,  which  I'll  never  believe,  d'you  think 
to  overturn  the  Protestant  Succession  with 
a  few  foreigners  and  a  hundred  of  White- 
boys  that  wouldn't  stand  before  the  garrison 
of  Tralee  ?  You've  neither  money  nor  men 
nor  powder.  Half  a  dozen  broken  captains  who 
must  starve  if  tliere's  no  fighting  afoot,  as  many 
more  who've  put  their  souls  in  the  priests'  hands 
and  see  with  their  eyes — these  and  a  few  score 
boys  without  a  coat  to  their  backs  or  breeches 
to  their  nakedness — d'you  tliink  to  oust  old 
Malbrouk  with  these  I'' 

"  He's  dead  1  " 
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be  a  fool  with  y^^r  eyeJ  ilnl  Tl\^  "  ^°«'' 
Ireland  had  her  lesson  thlrtt         ^  ^".y°"  "''J 

>:ou  were  SarsfielfhTmseira^nd^'cal^'^'.""'*  '"^ 
nse  against  the  Saxon  fr.Vi  .  f **  °"  ^"^  to 

man/foUowyou  as  wou  dl7'  ^°"''-  "°*  ^"^  «« 
"  You  know  a  Lao  if  S*"  "  'T'"""  *°^^'" ' " 

McMurrough    answSd    iu'"'^''-'^.'^  •"•^""'^'' 
locked  his  *discoSS     '^'^'''""^""y     But    he 

^sgilttorfed'^  "Se^h/n'"''""'  ^  ''"owthisf 
the  two  stSfd  with  the^r  T'"  *?  ''"P"^'  ""^ 
"  This  I "  he  repeated  nl„?  •  '^^  '''""^  together. 
oth«.      ..  y/frT^'^'  '''"PP'ng  one  hand  on  tJ,„ 


"  Thi.  f "  ik  ""  *"e""  face 

oth«?^^IV;rut'^;e|w^^^ 

«^ven,Ia^,"V^^i-b.g^^^^^^^ 


to  make  work  for  ■th7h''^'  ""^  "«  '^'^"^^^^  but 
over  seas,  and  your  slterTn""  °'  ^'?  «  ""^^ 
she  stood  upin  and  .mlfi  u  •""  "?°'^  ^^^  than 
she'd  be  gfai^o  tare  il°'V'*';r''*'^*''-" 
barely  looE  at  now  J     Av  f^T^^'  «"  ''bell 

then,  if  it  were  buT  as  fh^'  nJ  ^^.'  ^'^.  ^'^  h« 
neck  J  There's  nau^l^'jL^rLf  ^T^  y**"' 
and  I'd  ask  but  herSlf."  '  *^°  ^°'  y°"' 

Fo"[75KSh  f  ^'. '''  '^™'  -"^-"ded. 
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he  outlined  was  no  sudden  thought,  but  a  plan 
long  conceived,  often  studied,  and  put  aside 
wth  reluctance.  For  the  listener  it  was  as  if 
the  steam  clearing  away,  he'd  a  glimpse  of 
the  burning  pit  of  a  volcano,  on  the  shelving 
side  of  which  he  stood.  He  shuddeired,  and  his 
countenance  changed.  A  creature  of  small 
vanities  and  small  vices,  utterly  worthless,  selfish, 
and  cruel,  but  as  weak  as  water,  he  quailed 
^_  *ore  this  glimpse  of  elemental  passion,  before 
this  view  of  a  soul  darker  than  his  own.  And 
It  was  with  a  poor  affectation  of  defiance  that 
he  made  his  answer. 

"And  what  for,  if  it's  as  easy  as  you  sav, 
don t  you  do  it?"  he  stammered. 

Asgill  groaned.      "  Because— but  there,  you 

wouldn  t  understand— you  wouldn't  understand ! 

btill,  if  you  must  be  knowing,  there's  ways  of 

winning  would  be  worse  than  losing  1 " 

The  McMurrough's  confidence  began  to  return. 

"  ^o"'?.?™^"  scrupulous,"  he  sneered,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest. 

Asgill's  answer  flung  him  down  again.  "  You 
may  thank  your  God  I  am  1 "  he  replied,  with 
a  looK  that  scorched  the  other. 

"WeU— well,"  McMurrough  made  an  effort 
to  mutter— he  was  thoroughly  disconcerted—"  at 
any  rate,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  warning  " 

"  You  Will  be  obliged  to  me,"  Asgill  replied, 
resuming  his  ordinary  manner,  "  if  you  take  my 
warning,  as  to  the  big  matter ;  and  also  as  to 
your  kinsman,  John  Sullivan.  For,  I  tell  vou. 
I'm  afraid  of  him."  ^ 

"  Of  him  ? "  James  cried. 
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as  he's  in  the  houfe  th^l'  i  ^°'"  y°"  '    ^«  long 

it.  and^ralS'to^se'  V^-V^'^t"^  ^^'^  ^^-^ 
be  to-day!"    ^  '^^  ^''  ''^'=1'  «s  I  should 

ou;'w;thVgSi,^'"  "''^  '''^  ^P'"*  to  go 

his"^eS  r wis"  f  S  ^^rl^^.  «Wi„g 
say  that  he  won't  go  outP  ^'"'^  'P'"*  *« 

more  than'li  sSfl  v      "'^'  "•■  ^'"^  "'^^^k^n.  for 

replied''^"  rStrv^ffyTd^tl^^^^^ 
your  sister's  mare  eood  f2t  •!  *"''''  ^^o"* 
known  he'd  be  here^  f,  J"^''  *j  '*  ^^'  '^  I'd 
invention  when  y^u  hit  uponTt ^iS  ^^^^^  o^ 
way  of  commending  mysd?  But  ?  "*'•  ^^^ 
It  now.    SuDDosP  thl  r-  ]      ,  ^  •"*  '  misdoubt 

"  But  Paffi'sich  .'"''  ^™^^  '^^'-  ''-'^ ' " 

McMurrough     But  thl  J  "^  T  ^""'*'  -^"""e^ 
what  not  !nd  if  ^n     i  ^  "fcident,  and  there's 

mare  to  you"  s ft"  ^  f  l."^  "''^^^^  *^« 

-faith,  my  lad   fd  Ih^T      k-^''*"  ^^'^''^^  h« 

ly  laa,  id  be  laughmg  on  the  other 
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tel^l^H^^ou  tt^SS^^,"^*'""  'rebound 
"  It  would  not  "Thl  M  *^"'*  y°"  ^'ther  I  » 
with  an  ugly  look  M  ll^^'T''^^  '^i^d. 
to  mask.     "It  wouH  i*''p^°r'"?  ^^''^d 
chance  of  that."  -^"^  *'>^«s  small 

D'you  eonsi.^L  citn'rh"'  ^^*"^^'-- 
"that  he's  owner  of  J i     •     i    '  ^'^  ''*"''«  low, 
the  word.  dTvra^'penL'^h^JJ  and  if  he  said 
And  no   marriajr^  KT  ^  mered   be  for  you 
good  will     And^f  AT    ^-T  "'*^'"  ''"t  ^th  his 

of  Tralee  asttstaLs  wTs?''?'*^^^  "'  '''  ^«^t 
it  !-rm  thinkiSe'dTav  ii;S''J7  ^'  ^^^^'^  ^°^ 
be  no  penny  for  you   and  nn  r"^'  ^"'J '^ere'd 

thpgh Te  £sk.  "''    '^""^'^  '  ^^^^    paler 
"  What  would  you  havp  m».,i,^? »  i, 

."Quit  this  foow  £™kn  L  ^^™"tt^'•e<^• 

give  him  no  handle     tL^  „"       ^  "P"^'  *'^-^ 

."  But  that  won'?rid  uf  of  him  ?»Ti^ 
said,  in  a  low  voice      "^''**™-    McMurrough 

th^sTme^'^rft  islo'bf'i  '^  *'?'P'''"^  ''»-"t 
soon-Im  with  you  there  S"''  '' '.  ''^•^*  "^""^ 
and  if  he  vanish^  •  Sid  be  nn"''  ^°°*'"u^  ^^t' 
lie'd  never  come.  See  thj  l,„if.  Ti  ""'''^  tl'an  if 
It's  gone.     Wei    thft  w.  ^k*.^^^*'^-     '^'h^rel 

""'CrV^  -f  J-  weirM"^'''  "'^  ""^^ 

i»ut      Low  ?  "      The      Mn\f 
nervously.  JWcMurrough    asked 

"I  will  consider."  Asgill  answered. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AN  AFTEK-DINNER  GAME 

E'^S?^'  ?^  t^^g  of  the  old-world 
throuJh  life'"'T?"'^  been  Uncle  Ulick's  bane 
mrough  lite.     It  was  easiness  which  had  in 

Sch  tT  ^"irK^*'"^*  ^'^^^^^^^  in  his  nejhew 
which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn 

L  wT:;-  .^"^  ^^^^  '*  ^^«  easiness  wSh 
had  beguiled  him  into  standing  idle  while  the 

iWer  tfcr'  "^^  ereepinflike  sTra^lSl 
hZf ^  .•  !  ^""^^  generous  nature;  while  I  ->r 
best  instincts  were  being  withered  by  ridicule 

orrS'bS 'JT '  by^eanness,  and'^her  sense 
the  sf izure  nf  ^J  ^^  '"'r  ^''"  ""^  lawlessness  as 
if  he  dW  nof  i  ^  «™"pl'ng.  -ssel.  He  feared, 
«  he  did  not  know,  that  things  were  eoine  ill 
He  saw  the  blighting  shadow^  of  As^b^J 
to  darken  the  scene.  He  believed  that  K 
McMurrough    unable   to  raise  money  on    thi 

AsgiU  s  control     And  still  he  had  liot  raised  his 

;n^^"S  "t^t*""?  *"'  '*  ^'«s  easiness  which  had 
mduced  Unc  e  Ulick  to  countenance  in  Flavk 
those  romantic  notions,  now  fast  develo^bg  into 
fuU-blown  plans,  which  he.  who  had  seen  The 
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world  m  his  youth,  should  have  blasted  ;  which 
he,  who  could  recall  the  humUiation  of  Boyne 
Water  and  the  horrors  of  '90,  he.  who  knew 
somewhat,  if  only  a  little,  of  the  strength  of 
i^ngland  and  the  weakness  of  Ireland,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  nip  in  the  bud. 

He  had  not  nipped  them.     Instead,  he  had 
allowed  the  reckless  patriotism  of  the  young 
O  Ueirnes,  the  predatory  instincts  of  O'SuUivan 
Ug,  the  simulated  enthusiasm— for  simulated  he 
knew  It  to  be— of  the  young  ISIcMurrough  to 
guide  the  poHtics  of  the  house  and  to  brmg  it 
to  the  verge  of  a  crisis.    The  younger  generation 
and  their  kin,  the  SuUivans,  the  Mahoneys.  the 
O  Beirnes,  bred  in  this  remote  corner,  leading  a 
wild  and  almost  barbarous  life,  deriving  such 
sparks  of  culture  as  reached  them  from  foreign 
sources  and  through  channels  wilder  than  their 
lite,  were  no  judges  of  their  own  weakness  or 
ot  the  power  opposed  to  them.    But  he  was. 
He  knew,  and  had  known,  that  if  became  him, 
as  the  tester  of  the  party,  to  point  out  the  folly 
of  their  plans.    Instead,  he  had  bowed  to  the 
prevailing  feehng.    For— be  it  his  excuse— he. 
too,  was  Insh  I    He,  too.  felt  his  heart  too  large 
tor  his  bosom  when  he  dwelt  on  his  country's 
Wongs      On  him.   too,   though  he  knew  that 
successful  rebellion  was  out  of  the   question, 
I'lavias  generous  indignation,  her  youth,  her 
enthusiasm,  wrought  powerfully.     And  at  times 
in  moments  of  irritation,  he,  too,  saw  red,  and 
dreamed  of  a  last  struggle  for  freedom. 

At  this  point,  at  a  momer"  when  the  crisis, 
grown  visible,  could  no  longer  be  masked,  had 
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^ved  John  Sullivan,  a  man  of  experience 
H.S  veiy  aspect  sobered  Uncle  UIick\  S 
The  latter  saw  that  only  a  blacker  and  more 
hopeless  night  could  follow  the  day  of  veZe! 
anee   of   which   he   dreamt;    and   L   sat   tfis 

'rS'li^uf'  ^^^'\'  ^^^''^^  -  the  hm  wfth 
i      /'^,^I""ough-he    sat    this    evening    bv 

troubled.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  too  late  ?  He 
occupied  the  great  chair  in  which  Sir  Michael 
had  so  often  conned  his  Scudery  of  winter 
evenings ;  but  though  he  filled  tL  chair  he 
knew  that  he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
mastery  of  its  old  owner.  If  it  had  norpassed 
already,  the  thing  might  easily  pass  beyoKs 
ti^ftu  **^.«,»^h,Ie.  Flavia  sat'^on  a  stool  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  blaze-until  supper  w^ 
on  the  board  they  used  no  other  light-UoodhS 
bitterly  oyer  the  loss  of  her  mare ;  and  he  knew 

as'v      Fort' "'  "°"'f  "^'^  "^^^  '"^^i  i: 
easy.     J  or  here  was  tyranny  brought   to    an 

quick  I    The  Saxons,  who  had  risen  for  a  mere 

poundage  agamst  their  anointed  king,  did  not 

cruple  to  make  slaves,  ay.  real  slaves,  of  a  sister 

fulf  LT"^  ''°"'"*  P"°P^^ '  ^"t  the  cup  was 
fuU  and  running  over,  and  they  should  rue  it  I 
A  short  day  and  they  would  find  opposed  to 
them  the  wrath,  the  fury,  the  despair  of  a  united 

l&  r^  r  ^""^*  ^^^^-  Something  like  tht 
I' lavia  had  been  saying  to  him. 

ans^eT  '"'"''  ^'^  ^'"'"-    ^"*^  "°^  ^e  made 

"  I'm  low  at  heart  about  it,  none  the  less."  he 
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said.  "  War,  my  girl,  is  a  very  dreadful  thing." 
He  had  in  his  mind  the  words  Colonel  John  had 
used  to  him  on  that  subject. 

"  And  what  is  slavery  ?  "  she  replied.  There 
were  red  spots  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

"  But  if  the  yoke  be  made  heavier,  my  jewel, 
and  not  lighter  ? " 

"  Then  let  us  die  I "  she  answered.  "  Let 
there  be  an  end !  For  it  is  time.  But  let  us 
die  free !  As  it  is,  do  we  not  blush  to  own  that 
we  are  Irish  ?  Is  not  our  race  the  handmaid 
among  nations  ?  Then  let  us  die !  What  have  we 
to  live  for  ?  Our  souls  they  will  not  leave  us,  our 
bodies  they  enslave,  they  take  our  goods  1  What 
is  left,  Uncle  Ulick  ? "  she  continued  passionately. 

"  Just  t  I  endure,"  he  said  sadly,  "  till  better 
times.  Or  what  if  we  make  things  worse? 
BeUeve  me,  Flavvy,  the  last  rising " 

"  Rising  I "  she  cried.  "  Rising !  Why  do 
you  call  it  that  ?  It  was  no  rising !  It  was 
the  English  who  rose,  and  we  who  remained 
faithful  to  our  king.  It  was  they  who  betrayed, 
and  we  who  paid  the  penalty  for  treason  1  Rising  I " 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,  my  dear,"  he  answered 
patiently,  "  'tis  not  forgotten." 

"  Nor  forgiven  1 "  she  cried  fiercely. 

"  True  I  But  the  spirit  is  broken  in  us.  If  it 
were  not,  we  should  have  risen  three  years  back, 
when  the  Scotch  rose.  There  was  a  chance  then. 
But  for  us  by  ourselves  there  is  no  chance  and 
no  hope.  And  in  this  little  comer  what  do  we 
know  or  hear  ?  God  forgive  us,  'tis  only  what 
comes  from  France  and  Spain  by  the  free-traders 
that  we'll  be  hearing." 
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«f  K-^"  «^T V"*''' ' "  ,'^^  answered,  looking  fixedly 
at  him,  "  I  know  where  you  get  that  f Vnm  I  r 
know  who  has  been  talking  to7oJ;  and  X  - 
her  voice  trembled  with  anger-"  C  unlet  th^ 
ofZi  ,1''  ""''}  '^''  °"«  ^ho  has  leftThe  fa  Jh 
Tn  hL  .""Ki  """^  ^'J™"^  ^''  ^^'^^  °n  his  coun  ry 

iL^US^^rih'^hlfaet^/rn?^^^^^^^ 

woS^  7h^  f^""^  *°  '1*^""P*  her.  but  on  the 
word   the  door  opened    and    her  brother  and 

tf  Tttal'  b'""^"^.  the  moisturetom  thet 
coats.     It  liad  begun  to  ram  as  they  returned 

froKi'  "^^'  "i'^'  ^^^^-     She  dashe^d  he  tTars 
trom  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 

TkI^v^'J"'^  y°">  S"^  *  '^ne  ''olour,  my  girl  " 
The  McMurrough  said.  "  Any  news  or  V L 
mare  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  took\he  middle  of 
the  hearth  and  spread  his  skirts  to  the  blaze 
Asgill  remaimng  in  the  background.  Then  as 
she  shook  her  head  despondently-the  presence 

a  hundred  crowns  to  one,  Asgill,"  he  said  with  a 
gnn  «  cousin  Sullivan  don't  recover  her  !" 

smiL^*'  "  R*  f  f""  M*?  **^f  'V  Asgill  answered, 
smiling.  "But  if  Miss  Flav^a  had  chosen  me 
for^^he^ambassador    in    place    of   hSS'L™: 

K„"  ^^u  i"'^h*  ^^^^  had  a  better,  and  couldn't 
Wh  -T?.^''""'"  ^""^'^  said,'with  a  Kd 
hA  .      *!.  f  PP«-t™e,"  he  continued,  after 

W^i'"^"^i^*''"  '''•"'*"**  ^^^^  the  turfs 
together,   "and    late,    tool     Where's  Darby? 
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There's  never  anything  but  waiting  in  this  house. 
I  suppose  you  are  not  waiting  for  the  mare  ?  If 
you  are,  its  empty  insides  we'll  all  be  having  for 
a  week  of  weeks." 

"I'm  much  afraid  of  that,"  Uncle  Ulick 
answered,  as  the  girl  rose.  Uncle  Ulick  could 
never  do  anything  but  fall  in  with  the  prevailing 
humour. 

Flavia  paused  half-way  across  the  floor  and 
listened.  "What's  that?"  she  asked,  raising 
her  hand  for  silence.  "Didn't  you  hear  some- 
thing ?     I  thought  I  heard  a  horse." 

"  You  didn't  hedr  a  mare,"  her  brother  retorted, 
grinning.  "In  the  meantime,  miss,  I'd  be 
having  you  know  we're  hungry.    And " 

He  stopped,  startled  by  a  loiock  on  the  door. 
The  girl  hesitated,  then  she  stepped  to  it,  and 
threw  it  wide.  Confronting  her  across  the 
threshold,  looking  ghostly  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  night,  a  grey  horse  threw  up  its 
head  and,  dazzled  by  the  light,  started  back  a 
pace — then  blithered  gently.  In  a  twinkling, 
before  the  men  had  grasped  the  truth,  Flavia 
had  sprung  across  the  threshold,  her  arms  were 
round  her  favourite's  neck,  she  was  covering  its 
soft  muzzle  with  kisses. 

"  The  saints  defend  us  I "  Uncle  Ulick  cried. 
"  It  is  the  mare  1 " 

In  his  surprise  The  McMurrough  forgot  him- 
self, his  r61e,  the  company.  "  D— n  I "  he  said. 
Fortunately  Uncle  Ulick  was  engrossed  in  the 
scene  at  the  door,  and  the  girl  was  outside. 
Neither  heard. 

Asgill's  mortification,  as  may  be  believed,  was 
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a  hundred  times  deeper.    But  his  quicker  brain 
had  talien  in  the  thing  and  its  eonsequences  on 
the  instant.    And  he  stood  silent 
J'Ji!"^'^  found  her  way  back !  "    The  McMur- 
rough  exclaimed,  recovering  himself 

rPnlitT'  ifl'u*'"'*  "l"'*   ^«  '*'"  Uncle   Ulick 
replied.     "  She  s  got  loose  and  found  her  way 

Si.  I?  i'f  ?  u  ^'  ^^"''^'^  ^  Ji^'  bed !    And 
ounds  A*  '  "'^  ^°"^  ^^  *^®  '°*^  °^  '^^^ 

Sii^Lr'^^^*'^™'" ''''  ^^^"-"gh 

fhPk*  f  ^l*!  "V""ent  the  door,  which  led  to 
the  back  of  the  house  and  the  offices,  opened, 
and  ColonelJohn  stepped  in,  a  smile  on  h£  face. 
He  laid  his  damp  cloak  on  a  bench,  hung  up  his 
hat  and  whip,  and  nodded  to  Ulick. 

K,"iJ/!^u*"u'^^'^''^"^'  '^  **  y«"''>^e  brought  her 
back?    the  big  man  exclaimed.  ^ 

inP^  . ^°^T^  "°'^'^^-      "I    thought"— he 

KffiTtJ;'^'  ^^^  °P^"  '^°°'-"  't  ^o"ld  please 
her  to  find  the  creature  so  ! " 

fi  Jh  ^  McMurrough  stood  speechless  with  morti- 
fication     It  was   AsgUl  wL  stepped  forward 

he  sa^d  "  tV-^"'  T  r-  ^°'°°«'  Sullivan," 
had"  ''    ^^  ""''^  '  thought  you 

a  goSdeal  ""^  ""'^  *^"  '"'P^'=*^'* 

turned    herself  about  and  came    in    and  saw 

So  r^  ^"S'ri  i^"'  ^^'^^  «*™«1  hotly,  as  the 
words  which  she  had  just  used  about  him  recurred 
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preferred  to  K  the  rZl  I        '  "''"  ''°"^''  ''*^'' 

obliged  to  you"she^irl  ..V*   ™   ^^'^  ™"'''> 
who  brought  her  back^'      ^  '*  ^"^  '^'^V  V^^ 

quiet' yrhult'b?  tr"^^*  t"  '"^ ^ "  »>«  ''"''^ered 
hiding"^  the  hurt      -  V^       T^  """"""•  ^ut 

but  with  p^r  success  »'l^T^  "'  ^«™t''. 
you.  Colonel  Sullivan  for  th2^  ^'^  ^'''^^"^  *» 
done  me."      *"'"''*"•  «»^  tl>e  service  you  have 

wiihihe  fttrt!^"  t''^''"^'*  r-*-^-^^^^^^ 

It  was  a^ln  ft.^   ^^u-^'^^P'^a^'i  in  his  voice 
couKotdtUrmset"  "^""^  P^'^*^-"'  ''"tTe 

e^SvVshe  reorder ''  ^^^^^  "-*'^-  - 
o^h^r%-^?ea2d"'    '^'  '^"ft"    ^"^    "  ^^hat 

to';J^°IoraS"she\^f  "^;  >"''•  *"™ng 
to  see  that  th^rrets^S/ljJs^^  ""''' 

v:^!^  sEgSJ  sis  -^'^-  r'^ 

to  say,  "  We  all  kiow  «^h„f         *^^"'  *"  """^h  «« 
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peaceable  as  the  Fo.rr^'*""'^  ""*=«=  Kerry  as 
fure.  and  I  S  to  S  °"'  .°^  *^™  t™e  ' 
Little  People!"  As Li^u  r"'"  °"«  o^  the 
John  on  the  shoufdirs      ^^^^ ''^ ''''^PP^'^  Colonel 


.'  you 

a  good  shi 

"No,  no,  a  bets 
posed     hurriedly 
and "  •'■ 

"  I'm    with    you 


.^  j^^/'"  Uncle  Ulickmter- 
Mr.     Asgill     was    here. 


Sullivan's  won  tCWhttf    "t^'      "Colonel 
better  so  too.  and  safer     iS  h  ''' V?^  ""'^  '*'« 
he  continued  cordially   '•f^X'^^  ^"}  S'"'', 
been  tj^uble,  and  no7therS    eTon™?'^*  '"'' 

ffir.'j^hSrreS  •^""^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  say  [;  it  befo  e  i?'7 1'"  ""  ^'"^^«  «  ^oS 

judgeof  that  for  JourX:-  "^^     ^"*  ^^  ^'^- 

"  Oh  ■  H     ''i^'  ?^  Castlemaine .» 

from  this  r    '    ^''  ""'^  '•«•»  <=o"nt  in  a  week 

an-Inge"it^'l  "U,  '*''"''*  S^^""*^^  Sulliyan  will 
evident  tLt1,TL"S-t^?iO«thly.  It  Z 
saying  too  much  "Sure  L'^  ^^^"'^''"gh  was 
thing."  ^"'^e  "e  s  managed  a  harder 
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There  was  a  gleam  in  his  eye  and  a  sometliinir 
sinister  m  the  tone  as  he  said  it;  but  the  wordS 
were  hearty,  and  Colonel  John  made  no  demur 
And   Darby,  entering  at  that  moment  with  a 
I»ir  of  hghts  m  tall  candlesticks— which  were 
silver,  but  might  have  been  copper— caused  a 
welcome  interruption.     A  couple  of  footboys. 
with  slipshod  feet  and  bare  ankles,  bore  in  the 
meats  after  him  and  slapped  them  down  on  the 
table ;  at  the  same  moment  the  O'Beimes  and 
two  or  three  more  of  the  '<  family  »  entered  from 
the  back    Their  coming  lightened  the  air.   They 
had  to  hear  the  news,  and  pass  their  opinion 
upon  It.     Questions  were  asked :   Where^  the 
Colonel  light  on  the  cratur,  and  how'd  he  per- 
suaded the  Protestant  rogues-ah,  be  jabbers, 
beggmg  his  honour's  pardon  entirely !— how'd  he 
persuaded  the  rogues  to  give  her  up  ?     Coloi.:  1 
John    refused    to    say,    but    laughingly.      The 
O  Beimes  and  the  others  were  in  a  good  humour, 
pleased  that  the  young  mistress  had  recovered 
her  favounte,  and  inclined  to  look  more  leniently 
on  the  Colonel.     "  Faith,   and  it's    clear    that 
you  re  a  SuUivan  I "  quoth  one.     "  There's  none 
like  them  to  put  the  comether  on  man  and 
beast ! 

n*''»'i"  ^"^  "°*  "^^^^  *o  the  taste  of  The 
McMurrough  or  of  Asgill,  who,  inwardly  rag- 
ing, saw  the  mterloper  founding  a  reputation 
on  the  ruse  which  they  had  devised  for 
another  end.  It  was  abruptly  and  with  an  ill 
grace  that  the  master  of  the  house  cut  short  the 
scene  and  bade  all  sit  down  if  they  wanted  their 
meat. 


'What 
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querulous  y^WheSKh.      •.  ^/°"*'""«J 

Uncle"uiicUSr  "5\eTr\«°*  fr°™  »>"'" 
back  than  this  moment  """^  *  ''°"^'  "°  '''"^''" 

^r/bejrhr3iS'%;s^^'^^^^^ 

harm  was  done-and  was  rnrT«i  f    ^  Y*^""'  "^  "° 
Where  was  Darbv  ?    H.  "P   k  j""  ^^kwardness. 
The  Twt  k  ^       He  also  had  van  shed. 

lacked  Bordeaux  fn^hn«^  ''""'•^  '"  ^^^  ^'^st 
London  coSho'se  '^  Sh'^X;  '*S"n"-?h" 

fh^^an-c^s^ast'^i^H^™^^^^^^^^^^ 
Colone]-who7elt  that  «    f^  Jy-'^ndiy  the 
board,  as  over  Ws  own  J^^^"^  ^""«^  °^'''  *''« 
that  he  saTan  o^d   thK     tTJ''  ^^"""'^ 
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Mr  ?£  ^^,.f°L^7"'S  such  unchancy  things 
Mr  SuUivan  I"  Phehm  answered,  with  a  shivfr' 

aVat'^aU  r'  """'  ''"^^'^-     "  What  wastS 

nhl^^  ?°'^'"  opened  without  a  hand,"  Uncle 
Uhck  explained.    "  I'm  fearing  there's  someVhing 

«t'T%^«f*Srtt  women  I^''"'  ^"PP^' 

£^^,  sKtd  t:  srs 

^^^Swh^^^.*Sttt^SS 
This  time  it  was  James  McMurrough  who  laid 

&:;eiS^h;^L1^^"£s 
rst^fLXsrti^eC^^*--^'^^^^ 

pei'uS;  t"oS'* '  "'^^'*  ' "  ^-^y  -"«ered,  in  a 

James  leapt  up.  He  was  too  angrv  to  take 
a  hint.  "  You  old  fnnl  f »  u^  ■  j  T^  ,r 
AssiU'.!  hnnrl  ,  Z-J  ,  ^  '^™^'  heedless  of 
"What  ?s  h'?  wt  7!!  P^""'^^^  «*  ^'  ''kirts. 
'whUW  V  ^'"**  ^°  yo"  Jnean  with  your 
wiishts   and  your  nods  ?    What " 

mJ^t"er*  an?ton  *^"  t'J^  *"™^*^  ^'^  »«^«=k  on  his 
master,  and  gone  out  in  a  panic.  Fortunately 
at  this  moment  Flavia  showed    at    the  £ 
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"The  fault's  mine,  ..ames,"  shr  sairf   in  „    i 
loud  tone.     And  th    rv,,  '    ,"    ^Y^'  "i  a  clear, 

was  high  and  her  eve  i  "If  ^  *'^"*  ^'^  ««'°"' 
bear  t.  leave  her  aTonce^th;!l'T^-  ."^  *=«"'''"'* 
it;  and  Sesidetitr:'^^'.^^'    ^'^"^ -- 

not  to    speak    of    Mr.    AsSl     that     if  •"'""*' 
Just.ce  Js  not  used  to  our  K^y  tantrumsT?    ' 

again  ihtbeS  SStuaT'  5'!.  '''^. 
made  haste  to  take%  the  talk      Th.r1'^'' 

the  loss  of  her  mare  wfd  little  fl '*''*'""'  ^^ 
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the  Colonel  could  not  understand,  sometimes  at 
more  obvious  witticisms.  Asgill  was  ber  slave. 
Darby,  with  the  familiarity  of  the  old  servaiit, 
chuckled  openly  and  rubbed  his  hands  at  her 
sallies ;  the  footboys  guffawed  in  corners,  and 
more  than  one  dish  roUed  on  the  floor  without 
drawing  down  a  rebuke.  Even  her  brother  re- 
garded her  with  unwilling  amusement,  and  did 
not  always  refrain  from  applause. 

Could  all  this,  could  the  change  in  her  spring 
from  the  recovery  of  the  mare,  of  which  she  said 
scarce  a  word  ?  Colonel  John  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  were  the  case,  she 
was  ungrateful.  For,  for  the  recoverer  of  her 
favourite  she  had  no  wo;ds,  and  scarce  a  look. 
Rather,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  must  be  two 
Flavias :  the  one  shy,  modest,  and,  where  her 
country  was  not  assailed,  of  a  reserve  beyond 
reproach  ;  the  other  Flavia,  a  shoot  of  the  old 
tree,  a  hoyden,  a  castback  to  Sir  Michael's  wild 
youth  and  the  gay  days  of  the  Restoration 
Court. 

He  listened  to  her  drollery,  her  ringing  laugh, 
her  arch  sayings  with  some  blame,  but  more 
admiration.  After  all,  what  had  he  a  right  to 
expect  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  land,  cut  off 
by  twenty  leagues  of  bog  and  mountain  from 
modern  refinement,  culture,  thought,  in  this  old 
tribal  house,  the  last  refuge  of  a  proscribed  faith 
and  a  hated  race  ?  Surely,  no  more  than  he 
found — nay,  not  a  tithe  of  that  he  found.  For, 
listening  with  a  kindlier  heart — even  he,  hurt 
by  her  neglect,  had  judged  her  for  a  while  too 
harshly— ^he  discerned  that  at  her  wildest  and 
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loudest,  in  the  act  of  bandying  cryptic  jests 
with  the  buckeens,  and  uttering  much  that  was 
thoughtless— Flavia  did  not  suffer  one  light  or 
unmaidenly  word  to  pass  her  lips. 

He  gave  her  credit  for  that ;  and  in  the  act 
he  learned,  with  a  reflection  on  his  stupidity, 
that  there  was  method  in  her  madness ;  ay,  and 
meaning— but  he  had  not  hitherto  held  the  key 
to  it— in  her  jests.  On  a  sudden— he  saw  now 
that  this  was  the  climax  to  which  she  had  been 
leading  up— she  sprang  to  her  feet,  carried  away 
by  her  excitement.  Erect,  defiant— nay,  trium- 
phant—she flung  her  handkerchief  into  the 
middle  of  the  table,  stre^vn  as  it  was  with  a 
niedley  of  glasses  and  flasks  and  disordered 
dishes. 

"  Who  loves  me,  follows  me  1 "  she  cried,  s> 
queer  exultation  in  her  tone— "across  the 
water  I " 

They  pounced  on  the  kerchief,  like  dogs  let 
loose  from  the  leash— every  man  but  the  aston- 
ished Colonel.  For  an  instant  the  place  was  a 
pandemonium,  a  Babel.  In  a  twmkling  the 
kerchief  was  torn,  amid  cries  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  into  as  many  fragments  as  there 
were  men  round  the  table. 

"AH!— all!"  she  cried,  still  standing  erect, 
and  hounding  them  on  with  the  magic  of  her 
voice,  while  her  beautiful  face  blazed  with  ex- 
citement. "All— but  you?"— with  which,  for 
the  briefest  space,  she  turned  to  Colonel  John. 
Her  eyes  met  his.  They  asked  him  a  defiant 
question  :  they  challenged  the  answer. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  replied,  taken  by 
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surprise.     But  indeed  he  did  understand  only 
too  well.     "  Is  it  a  game  ? " 

The  men  were  pinning  the  white  shreds  on 
their  coats  above  their  hearts— even  her  brother 
obedient  for  once.  But  at  that  word  they  turned 
as  one  man  to  him,  turned  flushed,  frowning 
taces  and  passionate  eyes  on  him.  But  Flavia 
was  before  them ;  excitement  had  carried  her 
farther  than  she  had  meant  to  go,  yet  prudence 
had  not  quite  left  her.  "Yes,  a  game!"  she 
cried,  laughing,  a  note  too  high.  "  Don't  you 
know  the  Lady's  Kerchief  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said  soberly ;  he  was  even  a  little 
out  of  countenance. 

"Then  no  more  of  it,"  Uncle  Ulick  cried 
mterposing,  with  a  ring  of  authority  in  his  voice' 
"For  my  part,  I'm  for  bed.  Bed  I  We're  all 
children,  bedad,  and  as  fond  of  a  frolic  1  And 
I  m  thinking  I'm  the  worst.  The  lights.  Darby, 
the  lights,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you  I  After 
all — 

The  spoke  that  is  to-day  on  top, 
To-morrow's  on  the  ground. 

Sure,  and  I'll  swear  that's  true  ! " 

"And  no  treason!"  The  McMurrough  an- 
swered him,  with  a  grin.     "  Eh,  Asgill  ?  " 

And  so  between  them  they  removed  Colonel 
Johns  last  doubt— ii' he  had  one. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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rjOLONEL  SULLIVAN  had  returned  from 
^^  Tralee  in  high  spirits.  He  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes  in  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
to  perform,  and  he  cc^ted  with  confidence  on 
gaining  by  that  means  a  sound  footing  and  a 
firm  influence  in  the  house.  But  as  he  sat  in 
his  room  that  evening,  staring  at  the  rushlight, 
with  the  night  silent  about  him,  he  feared,  nay, 
he  almost  knew,  that  his  success  came  too  late. 
Something  had  happened  behind  his  back,  some 
crisis,  some  event ;  and  that  which  he  had  done 
was  as  if  it  were  undone,  and  that  which  he  had 
gained  availed  nothing. 

It  was  plain — whatever  was  obscure — that  the 
play  of  the  Lady's  Kerchief  was  a  cover  for 
matter  more  serious.  Those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  had  scarcely  deigned  to  pretend. 
Colonel  John  had  been  duller  than  the  dullest 
if  he  had  not  seen  in  the  white  shreds  for  which 
the  men  had  scrambled,  and  which  they  had 
affixed  with  passion  to  their  coats,  the  white 
Cockade  of  the  Preterder ;  or  found  in  Uncle 
lis 
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yiick's    couplet-uttered   whUe    in   a   careless 
fashion  he  affected  disguise, 

The  spoke  that  is  to-day  on  top, 
lo-morrow's  on  the  ground, 

one  of  those  catchwords  which  suited  the  taste 

But  Colonel  John  knew  that  many  a  word 

Sin^  nelt""  '^'  '^''''  ^^'^'^  meant'^lessZn 
nothing  next  mcrnmg;   and   that  many  a  fair 

Imnd  passed  the  wine  across  the  water^boAd^L 
the  very  movement  did  honour  to  a  Znlw 
arm-without  its  owner  having   the  W^li^ 

ak  Tf  tt-^-S--g  those  sh^e  Wed  fo    the" 
th«t  /  Til  ^""^  ^''T'  **^^  Water.     He  knew 
that  a  faUen   cause  has  ever  two  sets  of  d^ 
votees-those  who  talk  and    those    who   act 
the  many,  m  other  words,  who  sing  the  son^ 

o?'trfa"on  VZ''  l'/^"^*^*  -^the  b^dgS 
oak  thTt;;:;!    the  sucked  orange,  the  sprig  of 

sto°ke™orTor  -'-'^'y'  *°   '^  P--«y   tie 

Consequently    he    knew  that    he  might    be 

wrong  m  dotting  the  i's  and  crossing  thl  fs 

scene^m-r  1"*^  ^'  ^^'^  witnessed. "^  Such  a 
scene  might  mean  no  more  than  a  burst  of 

Sof  bTfon-w^H^r  ~  •'"'  °f  t««  it^-w 

ill  ft  T  P^f^  ^y  "^*'°"'  noi-  import  more 
than  that  singing  of  "Twas  a'  for  our  riXfuI 
Kmgl"  which  had  startled  him  on  hfs  aSvaL 
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In  that  house,  in  the  wilds  of  Kerrv  sheer 
loyalty  could  not  be  expected.  xS^Wrongs 
of  the  nation  we-e  too  recent,  the  high  se^ 

too  freely-wild  geese  of  another  feath.'-r  ThTn 
his.  Such  outbursts  as  he  had  witnessed  were 
Sride"°The^'"  the  safety-valves  of  outr^ed 
Sown  fh^%  T^y'^^-  '^^'''^  ^"gJ«»d  had  put 
down  the  Scotch  rising  a  few  years  before— 
o  say  nothing  of  the\te  of  those  who  h^i 
taken  part  in  it-must  deter  aU  reasonable  men 
whatever  their  race  or  creed,  from  entering  on 
an  undertaking  beyond  doubt' morehopeles"^  " 
^or  Irelanefwas  not  as  Scotland.  Scarcely 
a  generation  had  passed  since  she  had  felt  the 
lull  weight  of   the  conqueror's  hand ;    and   if 

shepossessed,inplaceoftLHighlandmounSn 
vast  stretches  of  uncharted   bog  and   lake    to 
say  nothing  of  a  thousand  obscure  inlets    she 
had  neither  the  unbroken  clan-feelinrno;  the 

Scotland"  °'^T[  'P'"*  °^  '^'  ^'^t-r  eoL>S. 
for  a  Sr'  K  h°™°g^ne«"s,  she  stiU  counted 
tor  a  kingdom,  her  soil  was  still  owned  by  her 
^l^^""'/'  ^"d   «'°rked  by  her  own  peaLts 

tfw'i'f'''^  S°  ""^''^^'^  of  Drofheda  «; 
of  Wexford ;  no  Boyne,  no  Aghrim,  no  vast 
and  repeated  confiscations.  VA^ereas  Ireland 
*  JP^rtit'oned  and  subject  land,  which  had 
suffered  during  the  last  two  cenurTes  horrors 
Set"""'  t'^  ''r^^^'i  ^^'  ^  whSped  dog 

CofondThn  T^  T  '^  ""^^  "•'^Jy  t«  r^bef 
«„V  T  JpJin  leant  upon  such  arguments- 
and,  disappointed  and  afarmed  as  hfwas  bv 
Flavia's  befiaviour,  he  told  himself  that  nothing 
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was  seriously  meant,  and  that  with  the  morning 
light  things  would  look  more  cheerful. 

But  when  he  awoke,  after  a  feverish  and 
disturbed  sleep,  the  faint  grisly  dawn  that 
entered  the  room  was  not  of  a  character  to 
inspbit.  He  turned  on  his  side  to  sleep  again 
if  he  could ;  but  in  the  act,  he  discovered  that 
the  curtain  which  he  had  drawn  across  the 
window  was  withdrawn.  He  could  discern  the 
dark  mass  of  his  clothes  piled  on  a  chair,  of 
his  hat  clinging  like  some  black  bat  to  the 
whitewashed  wall,  of  his  valise  and  saddle-bags 
in  the  comer — finally  of  a  stout  figure  bent, 
listening,  at  the  door. 

An  old  campaigner,  Colonel  John  was  not 
easily  surprised.  Repressing  the  exclamation 
on  his  lips,  he  rose  to  his  elbow  and  waited 
until  the  figure  at  the  door  straightened  itself, 
and,  turning  towards  him,  became  recognisable 
as  Uncle  Ulick.  The  big  man  crossed  the 
floor,  saw  that  he  was  awake,  and,  finger  on 
lip,  enjoined  silence.  Then  he  pointed  to  the 
clothes  on  the  chair,  and  brought  his  mouth 
near  the  Colonel's  ear. 

"The  back-door  1"  he  whispered.  "Under 
the  yews  in  the  garden  1  Come  1 "  And  leaving 
the  Colonel  staring  and  mystified,  he  crept 
from  the  room  with  a  stealth  and  lightness 
remarkable  in  one  so  big.  The  door  closed, 
the  latch  fell,  and  made  no  sound. 

Colonel  John  reflected  that  Uncle  Ulick  was 
no  romantic  young  person  to  play  at  mystery 
for  effect.  There  was  a  call  for  secrecy  there- 
fore.    The  O'Beimes  slept  in  a  room  divided 
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from  his  only  by  a  thin  partition;  and  to  gain 

SL'^'"  n^-  Tl^  i"""  *•>«  **°0"  of  other 
chambers,  al  mhabiteJ.  As  softly  as  he  could 
and  as  quickly,  he  dressed  himself.     He  took 

ou  hTw. '"  ^A  •'t- "^  =  ^'  ''^'"^'  r^^"?^  from 

old  habit,  under  his  other  arm;  in  this  guise 
he  crept  from  the  room  and  down  the  dusky 
taircase.  Old  Darby  and  an  underling  were 
snonng  m  the  cub,  which  in  the  daytime  passed 
for  a  pantry  and  both  by  day  and  night^gave 
forh  a  smell  of  sour  corks' and  mLAll 
Colonel  John  slid  by  the  open  door  as  noise- 
tfVl^.^  shadow,  found  the  back-door-which 
led  to  the  fold-yard-on  the  latch,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  cool,  dark  morning,  into  the  sober- 
ing freshness  and  the  clean,  rain-washed  air 

Ihe  grass  was  still  grey-hued,  the  world  still 
colourless  and  mysterious,  the  house  a  lone 
black  bulk  against  a  slowly  lightening  skj^ 
Ony  the  earliest  sp.  rows  were  twittering; 
m  the  trees  only  the  most  wakeful  rooks  were 
uttenng  tentative  caws.  The  outburst  of  joy 
and  life  and  music  which  would  attend  the 
suns  nsmg  was  not  yet. 

Colonel  John  paused  on  the  doorstep  to  draw 
on  his  boots  then  he  picked  his  way  delicately 
to  the  leather-hung  wicket  that  broke  the 
hedge  which  served  for  a  fence  to  the  garden. 
On  the  right  of  the  wicket  a  row  of  m 
Horence  yews,  set  within  the  hedge,  screened 

TTn/  .f  "'J'^^'  'iJ'^'l  ^^  ^*  ^''^'  fr«m  the  house. 
Under  the  lee  of  these  he  found  Uncle  Ulick 
striding  to  and  fro  and  biting  his  finger-nails 
in  his  impatience.  ^ 
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He  wrung  the  Colonel's  hand  and  looked  into 
his  face.  "You'll  do  me  the  justice,  John 
Sullivan,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  passion,  "  that 
never  in  my  life  have  I  been  overhasty  ?  Eh  ? 
Will  you  do  me  that  ? " 

"  Certainly,  UUck,"  Colonel  John  answered, 
wondering  much  what  was  coming. 

"And  that  I'm  no  coward,  where  it's  not  a 
question  of  trouble  ? " 

"I'll  do  you  that  justice,  too,"  the  Colonel 
answered.     He  smiled  at  the  reservation. 

The  big  ma;.  Md  not  smile.  "Then  you'll 
take  my  word  fc/  .t,"  he  replied,  "  that  I'm  not 
speaking  idly  when  I  say  you  must  go." 

Colonel  John  Ufted  his  eyebrows.  "  Go  ? "  he 
answered.     "  Do  you  mean  now  ? " 

"Ay,  now,  or  before  noonl"  Uncle  Ulick 
retorted.  "  More  by  token,"  he  continued  with 
bitterness,  "it's  not  that  you  might  go  on  the 
instant  that  I've  brought  you  out  of  our  own 
house  aii  if  we  were  a  couple  of  rapparees  or 
horse-thieves,  but  that  you  might  hear  it  from  me 
who  wish  you  well,  and  would  warn  you  not  to 
say  nay — instead  of  from  those  who  may  be  '11 
not  put  it  so  kindly,  nor  be  so  wishful  for  you  to 
be  taking  the  warning  they  give." 

"  Is  it  Flavia  you're  meaning  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  don't  you  be  thinking  it,"  Uncle 
Ulick  replied  with  a  touch  of  heat.  "  Nor  the 
least  bit  of  it,  John  Sullivan  1  The  girl,  God 
bless  her,  is  as  honest  as  the  day,  if 

"  If  she's  not  very  wise  1"  Cc'^nel  John  said, 
smiling. 

"  You  may  put  it  that  way  if  you  please. 
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tor  the  matter  of  that,  youll  be  thinking  she's 
not  the  only  fool  at  Morristown,  nor  the  oldest, 
nor  the  biggest.  And  you'll  be  right,  more 
shame  to  me  that  I  didn't  use  the  prudent  tongue 
to  them  always,  and  they  young  I  But  the  blood 
must  run  slow,  and  the  breast  be  cold,  that  sees 
the  way  the  Saxons  are  mocking  us,  and  locks 
the  tongue  in  silence.  And  sure,  there's  no 
more  to  be  said,  but  just  this— that  there's  those 
here  you  11  be  wise  not  to  see  I  And  you'll  get  a 
hmt  to  that  end  before  the  sun's  high." 

"  And  you'd  have  me  take  it  ?  " 

"You'd  be  mad  not  to  take  it  I "  Uncle  Ulick 
replied,  frowning.  "  Isn't  it  for  that  I'm  out  of 
my  warm  bed,  and  the  mist  not  off  the  lake  ? " 

"  X°.",^  ^^^^  ^^  S^^^  way  to  them  and  go  ? " 
"  Faith,  and  I  would  ! "  *" 

"  Would  you  do  that  same  yourself,  Ulick  ? " 

"  For  certain." 

"  And  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards  I " 

"  Not  the  least  taste  in  life  1 "  Uncle  Ulick 
asseverated. 

"  And  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards,"  Colonel  John 
repeatea  quietly.  "Kinsman,  come  here,"  he 
contmued  with  unusual  gravity.  And  taking 
Uncle  Uhck  by  the  arm  he  led  him  to  the  end 
ot  the  garden,  where  the  walk  looked  on  the 
lake  and  bore  some  likeness  to  a  roughly  made 
terrace.  Pausing  where  the  black  masses  of  the 
i-lorence  yews,  most  funereal  of  trees,  still  shel- 
tered their  forms  from  the  house,  he  stood  silent. 
Ihe  mist  moved  slowly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  crawled  about  their  feet.  But  the 
sky  to  eastward  was  growing  red,  the  lower 
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clouds  were  flushed  with  rose-colour,  the  hither 
hills  were  warni  with  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
Here  and  there  on  the  slopes  which  faced  them 
a  cotters  hovel  stood  solitary  in  its  potato  patch 
or  Its  plot  of  oats.     In  more  than  one  place  three 

""L-  u ''.^"""K^^  '""'^e  "P  a  tiny  hamlet,  from 
which  the  smoke  would  presently  rise.  To 
English  eyes,  to  our  eyes,  the  scene,  these  oases 
in  the  limitless  brown  of  the  bog,  had  been  wild 
and  rude;  but  to  Colonel  John,  long  familiar 
with  the  treeless  plains  of  Poland  and  the  frozen 
Hats  of  Lithuania,  it  spoke  of  home,  it  spoke 
ot  peace  and  safety  and  comfort,  and  even  of 
a  narrow  plenty.  The  soft  Irish  air  lapped  it 
the  distances  were  mellow,  memories  of  boyhood 
rounded  off  all  that  was  unsightly  or  cold. 

He  pointed  here  and  there  with  his  hand ;  and 
with  seeming  irrelevance.     "  Vou'd  be  sorry  after- 
wards,   he  said,  "for  you'd  think  of  this,  Ulick. 
Uod  forbid  that  I  should  say  there  are  no  things 
tor  which  even  this  should  be  sacrificed.     God 
forbid  I  should  deny  that  even  for  this  too  high 
a  price  may  be  paid.     But  if  you  play  this  awav 
m  wantonness— if  that  which  you  are  aU  plan- 
ning come  about,  and  you  fail,  as  they  failed  in 
Scotland  three  years  back,  and  as  you  will,  as 
you  must  fail  here— it  is  of  this,  it  is  of  the 
women  and  the  children  under  these  roofs  that 
will  go  up  m  smoke,  that  you'll  be  thinking, 
Uhck.  at  the  lastl    Believe  me  or  not,  this  Is 
the  last  thmg  you'll  seel     It's  to  a  burden  as 
well  as  an  honour  you're  bom  where  men  doff 
caps  to  you ;  and  it's  that  burden  will  lie  the 
black  weight  on  your  soul  at  the  last    There's  old 
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Darby  and  OSuUivan  Og"s  wife  — and  Pat 
Mahony  and  Judy  Mahony's  four  sons-and 
Mick  Suhvan  and  Tim  and  Luke  the  Lamite^ 
and  the  three  SuUivans  at  the  landing,  and  Phil 
the  crowder.and  the  seven  tenants  at  KiUabogue 
-Its  of  them.  Its  of  them  "-as  he  spoke  his 
finger  moved  from  hovel  to  hovel— "and  their 
like  Im  thinking.  You  cry  them  and  they 
follow,  for  they  re  your  folks  bom.  But  what 
do  they  know  of  England  or  England's  strength, 

T^.''^l*•'f  "^"""'^  *'^""'  "'  the  certain  end? 
1  hey  think,  poor  souls,  because  they  land  their 
spirits  and  pay  no  dues,  and  the  Justices  look 
the  other  way,  and  a  bailiff's  life  here,  if  he'd  a 
J '.J^°.  "^  ^^,  "^  ""'■^  ^orth  than  a  woodcock's 

Thit  fK  Tf'  YrJ""^  «f°°^'  SO  for  naught-they 
think  the  black  Protestants  are  afraid  of  them  I 
While  you  and  I,  you  and  I  know,  Ulick,"  he 
continued,  dropping  his  voice.  "  'tis  because  we 
lie  so  poor  and  distant  and  small,  they  give 
burden  '"  '  ^'  ^°^^  And  that^s^our 
The  uig  man's  face  worked.  He  threw  out 
his  arms.     "  God  help  us  1"  he  cried. 

J'a  "^lu'  'u  ^''  *^"y  '  ^  t^"  yo"  again.  ««  I 
told  you  the  hour  I  came,  I,  who  have  followed 
the  wars  for  twenty  years,  there  is  no  deed  that 
has  not  its  reward  when  the  time  is  ripe,  nor 
a  cold  hearth  that  is  not  paid  for  a  hundredfold!  " 
Unce  Uhck  looked  sombrely  over  the  lake. 

AnHfl  ."T'J^^  i^"  ^^  **'^-     "  Never,  never  1 
And  that  s  hard.    Notwithstanding,  I'll  do  what 

^fn  to  quiet  them— if  it  be  not  too  late." 

"  Too  late  ? " 
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"Ay,  too  late,  John.  But  anyway.  111  be 
minding  what  you  say.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  must  go,  and  this  very  day  that  ever  is. 

"There  are  some  here  that  I  must  not  be 
seeing  ? "  Colonel  John  said  shrewdly. 

"  That's  it." 

"And  if  I  do  not  go,  Ulick?    What  then, 

man?  .  .  ,  . 

"Whisht!  Whisht  1"  the  big  man  cned  m 
unmistakable  distress.  "  Don't  say  the  word  1 
Don't  say  the  word,  John,  dear." 

"  But  I  must  say  it,"  Colonel  John  answered, 
smiling.  "  To  be  plain,  Ulick,  here  I  am  and 
here  I  stay.  They  wish  me  gone  because  I  am 
in  the  way  of  their  plans.  Well,  and  can  you 
give  me  a  better  reason  for  staying  1 " 

What  argument  Ulick  would  have  used,  what 
he  was  opening  his  mouth  to  say,  remains  un- 
known. Before  he  could  reply  the  murmur 
of  a  voice  near  at  hand  startled  them  both. 
Uncle  Ulick's  face  fell,  and  the  two  turned 
with  a  single  movement  to  see  who  came. 

They  discerned,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of 
yew,  two  men,  who  had  just  passed  through  the 
wicket  into  the  garden. 

The  strangers  saw  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  were  equally  taken  by  surprise.  The  fore- 
most of  the  two,  a  sturdy,  weather-beaten 
man,  with  a  square,  stem  face  and  a  look  ot 
power,  laid  his  hand  on  his  cutlass— he  wore  a 
broad  blade  in  place  of  the  usual  rapier.  The 
other,  whom  every  line  of  his  shaven  face,  as 
well  as  his  dress,  proclaimed  a  priest— and  per- 
haps ir->re  than  a  priest— crossed  himself,  and 
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muttered  something  to  his  companion.  Then 
he  came  forward. 

"  You  take  the  air  early,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
the  French  accent  very  plain  in  his  speech,  "  as 
we  do.  If  I  mistake  not, '  he  continued,  looking 
with  an  easy  smile  at  Colonel  John,  "your 
Protestant  kinsman,  of  whom  you  told  me, 
Mr.  Sullivan?  I  did  not  look  to  meet  you. 
Colonel  Sullivan;  but  I  do  not  doubt  you  are 
man  of  the  world  enough  to  excuse,  if  you 
cannot  approve,  the  presence  of  the  shepherd 

among  his  sheep.      The  law  forbids,  but " 

still  smiling,  he  finished  the  sentence  with  a 
gesture  in  the  air. 

"  I  approve  all  men,"  Colonel  John  answered 
quietly,  "  who  are  in  their  duty,  father." 

"  But  wool  and  wine  that  pay  no  duty  ?  "  the 

Eriest  replied,  turning  with  a  humorous  look  to 
is  companion,  who  stood  beside  him  unsmiling. 
"I'm  not  sure  that  Colonel  Sullivan  extends 
the  same  indulgence  to  free-traders.  Captain 
Machin." 

Colonel  John  looked  closely  at  the  man  thus 
brought  to  his  notice.  Then  he  raised  his  hat 
courteously.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  the  guests  of  the 
SuUivans,  whoever  they  be,  are  sacred  to  the 
Sullivans." 

Uncle  Ulick's  eyes  had  met  the  priest's,  as 
eyes  meet  m  a  moment  of  suspense.  At  this 
he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  "  Well  said," 
he  muttered.  "  Bedad,  it  is  something  to  have 
seen  the  world  I " 

"  You  have  served  under  the  King  of  Sweden, 
I  believe  ? "  the  ecclesiastic  continued,  addressing 
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Colonel  John  with  a  polite  air.  He  held  a  book 
of  offices  in  his  hand,  as  if  his  purpose  in  the 
garden  had  been  merely  to  read  the  service. 

"Yes." 

"  A  great  school  of  war,  I  am  told  ? " 

"  It  may  be  called  so.  But  I  interrupt  you, 
father,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  bid 
you  good-morning.  Doubtless  we  shall  meet 
again." 

"At  breakfast,  1  trust,"  the  ecclesiastic 
answered,  with  a  certain  air  of  intention.  Then 
he  bowed  and  they  returned  it,  and  the  two 
pairs  gave  place  to  one  another  with  ceremony. 
Colonel  John  and  Ulick  passing  out  through 
the  garden  wicket,  while  the  strangers  moved 
on  towards  the  walk  which  looked  over  the 
lake.     Here  they  began  to  pace  up  and  down. 

With  his  hand  on  the  house  door  Uncle  Ulick 
made  a  last  attempt.  "  For  God's  sake,  be  easy 
and  go,"  he  muttered,  his  voice  unsteady,-,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  other's,  as  if  he  would  read  his 
mind.  "  I^eave  us  to  our  fate  1  You  cannot 
save  us — you  see  what  you  see,  you  know  what 
it  means.  And  for  what  I  know,  you  know  the 
man.     You'll  but  make  our  end  the  blacker." 

"  And  the  girl  ? " 

Uncle  Ulick  tossed  his  hands  in  the  air.  "  God 
help  her  ! "  he  said. 

"  Shall  not  we  too  help  her  ? " 

«  We  cannot." 

"  It  may  be.  Still,  let  us  do  our  duty," 
Colonel  John  replied.  He  was  very  grave. 
Things  were  worse,  the  plot  was  thicker,  than 
he  had  feared. 
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Uncle  Ulick  groaned.  "  You'll  not  be  bidden  ? " 
he  said. 

"Not  by  an  angel,"  Colonel  John  answered 
steadfastly.  "  And  I've  seen  none  this  morning, 
but  only  a  good  man  whose  one  fault  in  life  u 
to  answer  to  all  men  '  Sure,  and  I  will  I ' " 

Uncle  Ulick  started  as  if  the  words  stung 
him.  "You  make  a.  jest  of  it  I"  he  said. 
"Heaven  send  we  do  not  sorrow  for  your 
wilfuhiess.^  For  my  part,  I've  small  hope  of 
that  same."  He  opened  the  door,  and,  turning 
his  back  upon  his  companion,  went  heavily,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  past  the 
pantry  and  up  the  stairs  to  his  room.  Colonel 
John  heard  him  slip  the  bolt,  and,  bearing  a 
heavy  heart  himself,  he  knew  that  the  big  man 
was  gone  to  his  prayers. 

To  answer  "Yes"  to  all  comers  and  all 
demands  is  doubtless,  in  the  language  of  Uncle 
Ulick,  a  mighty  convenience,  and  a  great  softener 
of  the  angles  of  life.  But  a  time  comes  to  the 
most  easy  when  he  must  answer  "No,"  or  go 
open-eyed  to  rum.  Then  he  finds  that  from 
long  disuse  the  word  will  not  shape  itself;  or  if 
uttered,  it  is  taken  for  naught.  That  time  had 
come  for  Uncle  Ulick.  Years  ago  his  age  and 
experience  had  sufficed  to  curb  the  hot  blood 
about  him.  But  he  had  been  too  easy  to  dictate 
while  he  might ;  he  had  let  the  reins  fall  from 
his  hands ;  and  to-day  he  must  go  the  young 
folks'  way— ay,  go,  seeing  all  too  plainly  the 
end  of  it.  °  tr       j 

It  was  not  his  fate  only.  Many  good  men 
m  the  '16  and  the  '45,  ay,  and  in  the  war  of 
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La  Vendue,  went  out  against  their  better  judg- 
ment, borne    along   by   the    energy    of   mofe 
vehement  spints-went  out,  aware,^is  theyTode 
down  the  avenue,  and  looked  back  at  tYe  old 
house,  that  they  would  see  it  no  more     that 
never  agam  except  in  dreams  would  they  mount 
from   the   horse-block  which    their  Ssires' 
feet  had  hollowed,  walk  through  th?  coverts 
which  their  fathers  had  rlanted,  or  see  the  S 
nJS\T'^  serving-men  who  had  taught  their 
Snt-pieTr  *°  '''''  '''^  ■•"-  ^'  ^-«1  t^e 
But  Colonel  John  was  of  another  kind  and 
another  mind.     Often  in  the  Swedish  wLs  Jad 
he  se. :.  a  fair  country-side  changed  in  one  dav 
into  a  ,vaste,  from  the  recesses  of  which  naked 
creatures  with  wolfish  eyes  stole  out  at  m¥ht 
maddened  by  their  wrongs,  to  wreak  a  Kid 
.Wfr^f.*"^  *^^  P*^^'"!  soldier.      He  ki^w 
stt*i'fer"*r*^,?'-^'^^^"^  "^^  -dergo- 
often  befor^    ri""  ^T1^  "/'""'y:  ""^  how 

could  teuT  Th      T^  u"'  ^^'^  """''Is   "lone 
could  teU  I     Therefore  he  was  firmly  minded 

as  firmly  minded  as  one  man  could  be.  that  not 
agam  should  the  corner  of  Kerry  un£;  his  eyes 
siffeTK  frtr^'^'  '""^  —Tntrusted  to  S 
t^iJ^'  Y*l™  i»e  descended  to  breakfast,  his  face 

r  mUe  tft  °^  ^''  *^r^^>  ''"^  '^^  greeted  S 
a  smile  the  unusual  brightness  of  the  morning. 
As  he  stood  at  the  door,  that  looked  on  the 
courtyard,   he  had   a    laughing  word    for    the 

of  E"."'^"'  T'  ^  V'^  ^*W  -t  the  door 
of  Momstown.     Nor  as  lo  sunned  himself  and 
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which  or  what;  but  he  St  tha^  th^ '^  ""V^^ 
was  a  mask  tha't  decefved  no  one  ''''  "^ '"  ^"^^ 
fh-"    J    '^  '^'^  *  St'""'  there  was  a  bustle  in 

.bout  «^  .S4  'V.°^«ri,rcS 
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Machin  had  descended  and  were  standing  with 
Uncle  Ulick  warming  themselves  before  the 
wood  fire.  The  McMurrough,  the  O'Beirnes, 
and  two  or  three  strangers — ^grim-looking  men 
who  had  followed,  a  glance  told  him,  the  trade 
he  had  followed — formed  a  group  a  little  apart, 
yet  near  enough  to  be  addressed.  Asgill  was 
not  present,  nor  Flavia. 

"  Good-morning,  again,"  Colonel  John  said. 
And  he  bowed. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Colonel  Sullivan,"  the 
priest  answered  cordially.  And  Colonel  John 
saw  that  he  had  guessed  aright :  the  speaker  no 
longer  took  the  trouble  to  hide  his  episcopal 
cross  and  chain,  or  the  ring  on  his  finger.  There 
was  an  increase  of  dignity,  too,  in  his  manner. 
His  very  cordiality  seemed  a  condescension. 

Captain  Machin  bowed  silently,  while  The 
McMurrough  and  the  O'Beirnes  looked  darkly 
at  the  Colonel.  They  did  not  understand :  it 
was  plain  that  they  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
morning  encounter. 

"  I  see  O'Sullivan  Og  is  here,"  the  Colonel 
said,  addressing  Uncle  Ulick.  "That  will  be 
very  convenient." 

"  Convenient  ?"  Uncle  Ulick  repeated,  looking 
blank. 

"  We  can  give  him  the  orders  as  to  the 
Frenchman's  cargo,"  the  Colonel  said  calmly. 

Uncle  Ulick  winced.  "  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  To 
be  sure,  lad,"  he  answered.  But  he  rubbed  his 
head,  like  a  man  in  a  difficulty. 

The  Bishop  seemed  to  be  going  to  ask  a 
question.    Beiore  he  could  speak,  however,  Flavia 
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came  tripping  down  the  stairs,  a  gay  song  on 
her  lips.  Half  way  down,  the  song,  light  and 
sweet  as  a  bird's,  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  late  1 "  she  said.  And 
then — as  the  Colonel  supposed — she  saw  that 
more  than  the  family  party  were  assembled : 
that  the  Bishop  and  Captain  Machin  were  there 
also,  and  the  strangers— and,  above  all,  that  he 
was  there.  She  descended  the  last  three  stairs 
silently,  but  with  a  heightened  colour,  moved 
proudly  into  the  middle  of  the  group,  and 
curtsied  before  the  ecclesiastic  till  her  knee 
touched  the  floor. 

He  gave  her  his  hand  to  kiss,  with  a  smile  and  a 
murmured  blessing.   She  rose  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  good  morning ! "  she  said,  as  one  who 
having  done  her  duty  could  be  cheerful. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  morning,"  the  Bishop 
answered  in  the  same  spirit.  "  The  sun  shines 
on  us,  as  we  would  have  him  shine.  And  after 
breakfast,  with  your  leave,  my  daughter,  and 
your  brother's  leave,  we  will  hold  a  little  council. 
What  say  you.  Colonel  Sullivan  ? "  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  Colonel  "A  femily  council? 
Will  you  join  us  ? " 

The  McMurrough  uttered  an  exclamation,  so 
unexpected  and  strident,  that  the  words  were  not 
articulate.  But  the  Bishop  understood  them,  for, 
as  all  turned  to  him,  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  it  shall  be 
for  the  Colonel  to  say.  But  it's  ill  arguing  with  a 
fasting  man,"  he  continued  genially,  "  and  by  your 
leave  we  will  return  to  the  matter  after  breakfast  I" 

"  I  am  not  for  argument  at  all,"  Captain  Machin 
said.     It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken. 


CHAPTER  X 


A   COUNCIL   OF   WAR 

THE  meal  had  been  eaten,  stolidly  by  some, 
by  others  with  a  poor  appetite,  by  Colonel 
John  with  a  thoughtful  face.  Two  men  of 
family,  but  broken  fortunes,  old  Sir  Donny 
McCarthy  of  Dingle,  and  Timothy  Burke  of 
Maamtrasna,  had  joined  the  ^arty — under  the 
lose  as  it  were,  and  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
a  welcome.  Now  old  Darby  kept  the  door  and 
the  Bishop  the  hearth;  whence,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  glowing  peat,  he  could  address 
his  audience  with  eye  and  voice.  The  others, 
risen  from  the  table,  had  placed  themselves  here 
and  there,  Flavia  near  the  Bishop  and  on  his 
right  hand.  Captain  Machin  on  his  left ;  The 
McMurrough,  the  two  O'Beimes,  Sir  Donny 
and  Timothy  Burke,  with  the  other  sttangers, 
sat  in  a  knot  by  the  window.  Uncle  Ulick 
with  Colonel  Sullivan  formed  a  third  group.  The 
courtyard,  visible  through  the  windows,  seethed 
with  an  ever-increasing  crew  of  peasantry,  frieze- 
coated  or  half  bare,  who  whooped  and  jabbered, 
now  about  one  of  their  number,  now  about 
another.  Among  them  moved  some  ten  or 
twelve  men  of   another  kidney — seamen  with 
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ear-rings  and  pigtails,  bronzed  faces  and  gaudy 
kerchiefs,  who  listened  but  idly,  and  with  the 
contempt  of  the  mercenary,  but  whose  eyes  seldom 
left  the  window  behind  which  the  conference 
sat,  and  whose  hands  were  never  far  from  the 
hilt  of  a  cutlass  or  the  butt  of  a  pistol.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  crowd  and  the  court,  and  now  and 
then  those  within  the  house  caught  through  the 
gateway  the  shimmer  of  the  lake  beyond.  The 
Irish  air  was  soft,  the  hum  of  voices  cheerful  j 
nor  could  anything  less  like  a  secret  council,  less 
like  a  meeting  of  men  about  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  dark  and  dangerous  enterprise,  be 
well  imagined. 

But  no  one  was  deceived.  The  courage,  the 
enthusiasm,  that  danced  in  Flavia's  eyes  were 
reflected  more  darkly  and  more  furtively  in  a 
score  of  faces,  within  the  room  and  without. 
To  enjoy  one  hour  of  triumph,  to  wreak  upon 
the  cursed  English  a  tithe  of  the  wrongs,  a 
tithe  of  the  insults,  that  their  country  had 
suiFered,  to  be  the  spoke  on  top,  were  it  but  for 
a  day,  to  die  for  Ireland  if  they  could  not  live 
for  her,  to  avenge  her  daughters  outraged 
and  her  sons  beggared — could  man  own  Irish 
blood,  and  an  Irish  name,  and  not  rise  at 
the  call? 

If  there  were  such  a  man,  oh  !  cowardly,  mean, 
and  miserable  he  seemed  to  Flavia  McMurrough. 
And  much  she  marvelled  at  the  patience,  the 
consideration,  the  arguments  whicn  the  silver- 
tongued  ecclesiastic  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
She  longed,  with  a  face  glowing  with  indignation, 
to  disown  him — in  word  and  deed.    She  longed 
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to  denounce  him,  to  defy  him,  to  bid  him 
begone,  and  do  his  worst. 

But  she  was  a  young  plotter,  and  he  who 
spoke  from  the  middle  of  the  hearth  wiili  so 
much  patience  and  forbearance,  was  an  old  one, 
proved  by  years  of  peril,  and  tempered  by  a 
score  of  failures ;  a  man  long  accustomed  to  play 
with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men.  He  knew 
better  than  she  what  was  at  stake  to  win  or 
lose;  nor  was  it  without  forethought  that  he 
had  determined  to  risk  much  to  gain  Colonel 
Sullivan.  The  same  far-sight  and  decision  which 
had  led  him  to  take  a  bold  course  on  meeting 
the  Colonel  in  the  garden,  now  lent  him  patience 
to  win,  if  win  he  might,  one  whose  value  in  the 
enterprise  on  which  they  were  embarking  he  set 
at  the  highest.  To  his  mind,  and  to  Machin's 
mind,  the  other  men  in  the  room,  ay,  and  the 
woman,  so  fair  and  enthusiastic,  were  but  tools 
to  be  used,  puppets  to  be  danced.  But  this 
man — for  among  soldiers  of  fortune  there  is  a 
camaraderie,  so  that  they  are  known  to  one 
another  by  repute  from  the  Baltic  to  Cadiz — 
was  a  coadjutor  to  be  gained.  He  was  one 
whose  experience,  joined  with  an  Irish  name, 
might  well  avail  them  much. 

Colonel  John  migl  refuse,  he  might  be 
obdurate.  But  in  that  event  the  Bishop's  mind 
was  made  up.  Flavia  supposed  that  if  the 
Colonel  held  out,  he  would  be  dismissed ;  that  he 
would  go  out  from  among  them  a  cowardly, 
mean,  miserable  creature — and  so  an  end.  But 
the  speaker  made  no  mistake.  He  had  chosen 
to  grip  the  nettle  danger,  and  he  knew  that 
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gentle  measures  were  no  longer  possible.  He 
must  enlist  Colonel  Sullivan,  or — but  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  one  hardened  by  long 
custom,  and  no  novice  in  dealing  with  the  lives 
of  men. 

"  If  it  be  a  question  only  of  the  chances,"  he 
said,  after  some  beating  about  the  bush,  "  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  it  is  only  that  which  with- 
holds Colonel  Sullivan  from  joming  us " 

"  I  do  not  say  it  is,"  Colonel  John  replied  very 
gravely.  "  Far  from  it,  sir.  But  to  deal  with  it 
on  that  basis :  while  I  can  admire,  reverend  sir, 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  set  his  life  on  a  desperate 
hazard  to  gain  something  which  he  sets  above 
that  life,  I  take  the  case  to  be  different  where  it 
is  a  question  of  the  lives  of  others.  Then  I  say 
the  diances  must  be  weighed — carefully  weighed, 
and  tried  in  the  balance." 

"  However  sacred  the  cause  and  high  the 
aim  ? " 

"  I  think  so." 

The  Bishop  sighed,  his  chin  sinking  on  his 
breast.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
sufficiently  declared  his  depression — "  I  am 
sorry." 

"  That  we  cannot  see  alike  in  a  matter  so  grave  ? 
Yes,  sir,  so  am  I." 

"  No.    That  I  met  you  this  morning." 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  Colonel  John  replied,  stoutly 
refusing  to  see  the  other's  meaning.  "  For— hear 
me  out,  I  beg.  You  and  I  have  seen  the  world 
and  can  weigh  the  chances.  Your  friend,  too. 
Captain  Machin" — he  pronounced  the  name  in 
an  odd  tone — "  he  too  knows  on  what  he  is 
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embarked  and  how  he  will  stand  if  the  result  be 
failure.  It  may  be  that  he  already  has  his  home, 
his  rank,  and  his  fortune  in  foreign  parts,  and  will 
be  little  the  worse  if  the  worst  befaO." 

"  I? "  Machin  cried,  stung  out  of  his  taciturnity. 
And  he  rose  with  an  air  of  menarc  from  his  seat. 
I*  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  1  ding  back  the 
insinuation  I " 

But  the  Colonel  refused  to  listen.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  if  the  other  were  not  speaking.  "  \  ou, 
reverend  sir,  yourself,"  he  contmued,  "you  too 
know,  »nd  well,  on  what  you  are  embarking,  its 
prospects  ti.ia  the  issue  for  you,  if  it  fail.  But, 
you — I  g;ve  you  credit  for  it — are  by  your  pro- 
fession and  choice  devoted  to  a  life  of  danger. 
You  are  willing,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
to  run  the  risk  of  death.  But  these,  my  cousin 
there" — looking  with  a  kind  eye  at  Flavia — 
"she " 

"  Leave  me  out  1 "  she  cried  passionately.  And 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  on  fire.  "  I  separate 
myself  from  you  I  I,  for  my  part,  ask  no  better 
than  to  suffer  for  my  country!  " 

"  She  thinks  she  knows,  but  she  does  not 
know,"  the  Colonel  continued  quietly,  unmoved 
by  her  words.  "  She  cannot  guess  what  it  is  to 
be  cast  adrift — alone,  a  woman,  penniless,  in  a 
strange  land.  And  yet  that  at  the  best — and  the 
worst  may  be  unspeakably  worse — must  be  her 
fate  if  this  plot  miscarry  1  For  others.  The 
McMurrough  and  his  friends  yonder" — he  in- 
dicated the  group  by  the  window — "they  also 
are  ignorant." 

The  McMurrough  sprang  to  his  feet,  spluttering 
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with  ram.    "  D— n  you,  sir,  speak  for  yourself  I " 
he  cried. 

"  They  know  nothing,"  the  Colonel  continued, 
quite  unmoved,  "  of  that  force  acainst  whicii  they 
are  asked  to  pit  themselves,  of  tnat  stolid  power 
over  sea,  never  more  powerful  than  now  !  And 
so  to  pit  themselves,  that  losing  they  will  lose 
their  all  1  " 

"  The  saints  will  be  between  us  and  harm  I " 
the  eldest  of  the  O'Beimes  cried,  rising  in  his 
wrath.     "  It's  speak  for  yourself  I  say  too  I " 

"And  1 1" 

"  And  I ! "  others  of  the  group  roared  with 
gestures  of  defiance.  "  We  are  not  the  boys 
to  be  whistled  aside!  To  the  devil  with  your 
ignorance  I " 

And  one,  stepping  forward,  snapped  his  fingers 
close  to  the  Colonel's  face.  "  That  for  you  I— 
that  for  you  1 "  he  cried.  "  Now,  or  whenever 
you  will,  day  or  night,  and  sword  or  pistol  I  To 
the  devil  with  your  impudence,  sir ;  rd  have  you 
know  you're  not  the  only  man  has  seen  the 
world  1  The  shame  of  the  world  on  you,  talking 
like  a  schoolmaster  while  your  country  cries  for 
you,  and  'tis  not  your  tongue  but  your  hand  she's 
wanting  I " 

Uncle  Ulick  put  his  big  form  between  Colonel 
John  and  his  assailant.  "  Sure  and  be  easy  1 " 
he  said.  "  Sir  Donny,  you're  forgetting  yourself! 
And  you,  Tim  Burke  !  Be  easy,  I  say.  It's  only 
for  himself  the  Colonel's  speaking  !  " 

*;  Thank  God  for  that !  **  Flavia  cried  in  a  voice 
which  rang  high. 
They  were  round  him  now,  a  ring  of  men  with 
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dark,  angry  faces,  and  hardly  restrained  hands. 
Their  voices  cried  tumultuously  on  him,  in 
defiance  of  Ulick's  intervention.  But  the  Bishop 
intervened. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  still  speaking  smoothly 
and  with  a  smile.  "Perhaps  it  is  for  those  he  thinks 
he  speaks  ! "  And  the  Bishop  pointed  to  the 
crowd  which  filled  the  forecourt,  and  of  which 
one  member  or  another  was  perpetually  pressing 
his  face  against  the  panes  to  learn  what  his 
sacredness,  God  bless  himl  would  be  wishing. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  for  those  he  thinks  he  speaks  1 "  he 
repeated  in  irony — for  of  the  feeling  of  the  crowd 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

"  You  say  well,"  Colonel  John  replied,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  speaking  with  gloomy  firmness. 
"  It  is  on  their  behalf  I  appeal  to  you.  For  it  is 
they  who  foresee  the  least,  and  they  who  will 
suffer  the  most.  It  is  they  who  will  follow  like 
sheep,  and  they  who  like  sheep  will  go  to  the 
butcner  1  Ay,  it  is  they,"  he  continued  with 
deeper  feeling,  and  he  turned  to  Flavia,  "who 
are  yours,  and  they  will  pay  for  you.  Therefore," 
raising  his  hand  for  silence,  "  before  you  name  the 
prize,  sum  up  the  costl  Your  country,  your 
faith,  your  race — these  are  great  things,  but  they 
are  far  off  and  can  do  without  you.  But  these — 
these  are  that  fragment  of  your  country,  that 
tenet  of  your  faith,  that  handful  of  your  race 
which  God  has  laid  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  to 
cherish  or  to  crush,  and " 

"  The  devil ! "  Machin  ejaculated  "ith  sudden 
violence.  Perhaps  he  read  in  the  girl's  face  some 
shadow  of  hesitation,  of  thought,  of  perplexity. 
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"Have  done  with  vour  preaching,  sir,  I  say  I 
Have  done,  man  I  Try  us  not  too  farl  If  we 
fail " 

"You  must  fail  I"  Colonel  John  retorted— 
with  that  narrowing  of  the  nostrils  that  in  the 
pmch  of  fight  men  long  dead  had  seen  for  a 
moment  m  distant  lands,  and  seen  no  more 

"  n  ^?  ^^^ '  ^°^  ^*"'°»'  ^"'  Ws  reverence 
will  stand  no  worse  than  now,  for  his  life  is  forfeit 
already  I    While  you " 

"What  of  me?  Wei?,  what  of  me?"  the 
stout  man  cned  truculently.  His  brows  descended 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  twitched. 

"For  you.  Admiral  Cammock " 

The  other  stepped  forward  a  pace.  "You 
know  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  you." 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant,  while  those 
who  were  m  the  secret  eyed  Colonel  Sullivan 
askance,  and  those  who  were  not  gaped  at 
Cammock. 

Soldiers  of  fortune,  of  fame  and  name,  were 
plentiful  in  those  days,  but  seamen  of  equal  note 
were  few.  And  with  this  man's  name  the  world 
had  lately  rung.  An  Irishman,  he  had  risen  high 
in  Queen  Anne's  service ;  but  at  her  death, 
incited  by  his  devotion  to  the  Stuarts,  he  had 

u  t  J  '?°^®  ^*"'  ^^^^  **  *  ''"tical  moment 
We  had  been  broken,  being  ah^ady  a  notable 
man ;  on  which,  turning  his  back  on  an  ungrate- 
tul  country,  as  he  counted  it,  he  had  entered  the 
ijpanish  manne,  which  the  great  mmister  Alberoni 
was  at  that  moment  reforming.  He  had  been 
advanced  to  a  position  of  rank  and  power— Spain 
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boasted  no  stouter  seaman ;  and  in  the  attempt 
on  which  Alberoni  was  bent,  to  upset  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  England,  Admiral  Cammock 
was  a  factor  of  weight.  He  was  a  bold,  resolute 
man,  restrained  by  no  fine  scruples,  prepared  to 
take  risks  himself,  and  not  too  prone  to  think  for 
others.  In  Ireland  his  life  was  forfeit.  Great 
Britain  counted  him  renegade  and  traitor. 
So  that  to  find  himself  recognised,  though 
grateful  to  his  vanity,  was  a  shock  to  his 
discretion. 

"  Well,  and  knowing  me  ? "  he  replied  at  last, 
with  the  tail  of  his  eyes  on  the  Bishop,  as  if  he 
would  gladly  gain  a  hint  from  his  subtlety. 
"What  of  me?" 

"You  have  your  home,  your  rank,  your 
relations  abroad,"  Colonel  Sullivan  answered 
firmly.  "And  if  a  descent  on  the  coast  be  a 
part  of  your  scheme,  then  you  do  not  share  the 
peril  equally  with  us.  You  are  here  to-day  and 
elsewhere  to-morrow.  We  shall  suffer,  while  you 
sail  away." 

"  I  fling  that  in  your  teeth  1 "  Cammock  cried. 
"  I  know  you  too,  sir,  and " 

"  Know  no  worse  of  me  than  of  yourself  1 " 
Colonel  SuUivan  retorted.  "  But  if  you  do  indeed 
know  me,  you  know  that  I  am  not  one  to  stand 
by  and  see  my  friends  led  blindfold  to  certain 
ruin.  It  may  suit  your  plans  to  make  a  diversion 
here.  But  that  diversion  is  a  part  of  larger 
schemes,  and  the  fate  of  those  who  make  it  is 
little  to  you." 

Cammock's  hand  flew  to  his  belt,  he  took  a 
step  forward,  his  face    sufTused    with  passion. 
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"  For  half  as  much  I  have  cut  a  man  down  I " 
he  cned. 
"May  be,  but " 

"  ?^*^S  P^**^^'  ™y  friends,"  the  Bishop  inter- 
posed. He  laid  a  waming  hand  on  Cammock's 
arm.  "  This  gentleman,"  he  continued  smoothly, 
"  thinks  he  speaks  for  our  friends  outside." 

"  Let  me  speak,  not  for  them,  but  to  them," 
Colonel  Sulhvan  replied  impulsively.  "  Let  me 
teU  them  what  I  think  of  this  scheme,  of  its 
chances,  of  its  certain  end  I  I  will  tell  them  no 
more  than  I  have  told  you,  and  no  more  than 
I  think  justified." 

He  moved,  whether  he  thought  they  would 
let  him  or  not.,  towards  the  window.  But  he 
had  not  taken  three  steps  before  he  found  his 
progress  barred.     "  What  is  this  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Needs  must  with  so  impulsive  a  gentleman," 
the  Bishop  said.  He  had  not  moved,  but  at  a 
si^al  from  him  The  McMurrough,  the  O'Beirnes 
and  two  of  the  other  young  men  had  thrust  them- 
selves fomard.  "  You  must  give  up  your  sword. 
Colonel  Sulhvan,"  he  continued. 

The  Colonel  retreated  a  pace,  and  evinced  more 
surprise  than  he  felt  "  Give  up— do  you  mean 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  ? "  he  cried.  He  had  not 
drawn,  but  two  or  three  of  the  young  men  had 
done  so,  and  Flavia,  in  the  background  by  the 
hre,  was  white  as  paper— so  suddenly  had  the 
shadow  of  violence  fallen  on  theroom.  Uncle  UUck 
could  be  heard  protesting,  but  no  one  heeded  him 

"You  must  surrender!"  the  Bishop  repeated 
farnily.  He  too  was  a  trifle  pale,  but  he  was 
used  to  such  scenes  and  he  spoke  with  decision. 
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"  Resistance  is  vain.    I  hope  that  with  this  lady 
in  the  room " 

"  One  moment ! "  the  Colonel  cried,  raising  his 
hand.  But  as  The  McMurrough  and  the  others 
hesitated,  he  whipped  out  his  sword  and  stepped 
two  paces  to  one  side  with  an  ag'Uty  no  one 
had  foreseen.  He  now  had  the  table  behind 
him  and  Uncle  Ulick  on  his  left  hand.  "  One 
moment  1 "  he  repeated,  raising  his  hand  in  depre- 
cation and  keeping  his  point  lowered.  "Do 
you  consider " 

"We  consider  our  own  safety,"  Cammock 
answered  grimly.  And  signing  to  one  of  the 
men  to  join  Darby  at  the  door,  he  drew  his 
cutlass.  "You  know  too  much  to  go  free,  sir, 
that  is  certain." 

•  Ay,  faith,  you  do,"  The  McMurrough  chimed 
in  with  a  sort  of  glee.  "He  was  at  Tralee 
yesterday,  no  less.  And  for  a  little  we'll  have 
the  garrison  here  before  the  time  1 " 

"But  by  the  powers,"  Uncle  Ulick  cried,  "ye 
shall  not  hurt  him  1  Your  reverence  1  "—the  big 
man's  voice  shook — "your  reverence,  this  sliall 
not  be  1  It's  not  in  this  house  they  shall  murder 
him,  and  him  a  Sullivan  1  Flavia,  speak,  girl,"  he 
continued,  the  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow. 
"  Say  ye'li  not  have  it  After  all,  it  s  your  house  I 
By  G — d,  it  is  your  house.  And,  by  the  Holy 
Cross,  there  shall  be  no  Sullivan  blood  spilt  in  it 
while  I  am  standing  by  to  prevent  it  1" 

"  Then  let  him  give  up  his  sword  I "  Canmiock 
answered  doggedly.  :,  „  t^,    .       -j 

"  Yes,  let  him  give  up  his  sword,  Flavia  said 
in  a  small  voice. 
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"Colonel  Sullivan,"  the  Bishop  interposed, 
stepping  forward,  "  I  hope  you'll  hear  reason. 
Resistance  is  vain.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  at  a  word  from  us  our  friends  outside  would 
deal  with  you,  and  roughly.  Give  up  your  sword 
and " 

"  And  presto  1 "  Cammock  cried,  "  or  take  the 
consequences  1 "  He  had  edged  his  way,  while 
the  Bishop  spoke,  round  UUck  and  round  the 
head  of  the  table.  Now,  with  his  foot  on  the 
bench,  he  was  ready  at  a  word  to  spring  on 
the  table,  and  take  the  Colonel  in  the  rear. 
It  was  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  action. 
"Down  with  your  sword,  sir,"  he  cried  flatly. 

Colonel  John  recognised  the  weakness  of  his 
position.  Before  him  the  young  men  were  five 
to  one,  with  old  Sir  Donny  and  Timotiiy 
Btuke  in  the  rear.  On  his  flank  the  help  which 
Ulick  might  give  was  discounted  by  the  move 
Cammock  had  made.  He  saw  that  he  could  do 
no  more  at  present,  that  he  must  base  his  hope 
on  the  future;  this,  though  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  there  might  be  no  future. 
Suddenly  as  the  storm  had  blown  up,  he  knew 
that  he  was  dealing  with  desperate  men,  who 
from  this  day  onward  would  act  with  their  necks 
in  a  noose,  and  whom  his  word  might  send  to  the 
scaffold.  They  had  but  to  denounce  him  to  the 
rabble  who  waited  outside,  and,  besides  the  Bishop, 
one  only  there,  as  he  believed,  would  have  the 
influence  to  save  him. 

Colonel  John  had  confronted  danger  many 
times ;  to  confront  it  had  been  his  trade.  And 
it  was  with  coolness  and  a  clear  perception  of  the 
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position  that  he  turned  to  Flavia.  "  I  will  give 
up  my  sword,"  he  said,  "  but  to  my  cousin  only. 
This  IS  her  house,  and  I  yield  myself " — with  a 
smile  and  a  bow — "  her  prisoner." 

Before  they  knew  what  he  would  be  at,  he 
stepped  forward  and  tendered  his  hilt  to  the  girl, 
who  took  it  with  flaccid  fingers.  "  I  am  in  your 
hands  now,"  he  said,  &xm^  his  eyes  on  hers  and 
endeavouring  to  convey  his  meaning  to  her.  For 
surely,  with  such  a  face,  she  must  have,  with 
all  her  recklessness,  some  womanliness,  some 
tenderness  of  feeling  in  her. 

"  D — ^n  your  impudence  1 "  The  McMurrough 
cried. 

"A  truce,  a  truce,"  the  Bishop  interposed. 
"  We  are  all  agreed  that  Colonel  Sullivan  knows 
too  much  to  go  free.  He  must  be  secured,"  he 
continued  smoothly,  "  for  his  own  sake.  Will 
two  of  these  gentlemen  see  him  to  his  room,  and 
see  also  that  his  servant  is  placed  under  guard  in 
another  room  ? " 

«  But,"  the  Colonel  objected,  looking  at  Flavia, 
"  my  cousin  will  surely  allow  me  to  give " 

"  She  will  be  guided  by  us  in  this,"  the  Bishop 
rejoined  with  asperity.  "  Let  what  I  have  said 
be  done." 

Flavia,  very  pale,  holding  the  Colonel's  sword 
as  if  it  might  sting  her,  did  not  speak.  Colonel 
Sullivan,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  followed 
one  of  the  O'Beimes  from  the  room,  the  other 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  them,  Flavia's 
was  not  the  only  pale  face  in  the  room.  The 
scene  had  brought  home  to  more  than  one  the 
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fact  that  here  was  an  end  of  peace  and  law,  and 
a  beginning  of  violence  and  rebellion.  The 
Rubicon  was  passed.  For  good  or  for  iU,  they 
were  committed  to  an  enterprise  fraught,  it  might 
be,  with  success  and  glory,  fraught  also,  it  might 
be,  with  obloquy  and  death.  Uncle  Ulick  stared 
at  the  floor  with  a  lowering  face,  and  sighed, 
liking  neither  the  past  nor  the  prospect.  The 
McMurrough,  the  Squireens,  Sir  Donny,  and 
Burke,  secretly  uneasy,  put  on  a  reckless  air  to 
cover  their  apprehensions.  The  Bishop  and  Cam- 
mock,  though  they  saw  themselves  in  a  fair  way 
to  do  what  they  had  come  to  do,  looked  thoughtful 
also.  And  only  Flavia— only  Flavia,  shaking  oflf 
the  remembrance  of  Colonel  John's  face,  and 
Colonel  John's  existence — closed  her  grip  upon 
his  sword,  and  in  the  ardour  of  her  patriotism  saw 
with  her  mind's  eye  not  victory  nor  acclaiming 
thousands — no,  nor  the  leaping  line  of  pikemen 
charging  for  his  glory  that  her  brother  saw— but 
the  scaffold,  and  a  death  for  her  country.  Sweet 
it  seemed  to  her  to  die  for  the  cause,  for  the 
faith,  to  die  for  Ireland  I  To  die  as  young  Lord 
Derwentwater  had  died  a  ye<T  or  two  before ;  as 
Lady  Nithsdale  had  been  reaay  to  die ;  as  innumer- 
able men  and  women  had  died,  lifted  above 
common  things  by  the  love  of  their  country. 

True,  her  country,  her  Ireland,  was  but  this 
little  comer  of  Kerry  beaten  by  the  Atlantic 
storms  and  sad  with  the  waiUng  cries  of  sea- 
gulls ;  the  rudest  province  of  a  land  itself  pro- 
vincial. But  if  she  knew  no  more  of  Ireknd 
than  this,  she  had  read  her  story;  and  naught 
IS  more  true  tlian  that  the  land  the  most  down- 
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trodden  is  also  the  best  beloved.  Wrongs  beget 
a  passion  of  affection;  and  from  oppression 
spnngs  sacrifice.  This  daughter  of  the  wind- 
swept shore,  of  the  misty  hills  and  fairy  glens, 
whose  life  from  infancy  had  been  bare  and 
rugged  and  solitary,  had  become,  for  that  reason, 
a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  worshipper  of  the 
ideal  Ireland,  her  country,  her  faith.  The  salt 
breeze  that  lashed  her  cheeks  and  tore  at  her 
hair,  the  peat  reek  and  the  soft  shadows  of  the 
bogland — ay,  and  many  an  hour  of  lonely 
communing — had  filled  her  breast  with  love ; 
such  love  as  impels  rather  to  suffering  and  to 
sacrifice  than  to  enjoyment.  Nor  had  she  yet 
encountered  the  inevitable  disappointments. 
Her  eyes  had  not  yet  been  opened  to  the 
seamy  side  of  patriotism;  to  the  sordid  view 
of  every  great  adventure  that  soon  or  late 
saddens  the  experienced  and  dispels  the  glamour 
of  the  dreamer. 

For  one  moment  she  had  recoiled  before  the 
shock  of  impending  violence,  the  clash  of  steel, 
the  reality  of  things.  But  that  had  passed ;  now 
her  one  thought,  as  she  stood  with  dilated  eyes, 
unconsciously  clutching  the  Colonel's  sword,  was 
that  the  time  was  come,  the  thing  was  begun— 
henceforth  she  belonged  not  to  herself,  but  to 
Ireland  and  to  God. 

Deep  in  such  thoughts,  the  girl  was  not  aware 
that  the  others  had  got  together  and  were  dis- 
cussing the  Colonel's  fate  until  mention  was 
made  of  the  French  sloop  and  of  Captain 
Augustin.  "Faith,  and  let  him  go  in  that  I" 
she  heard  Uncle  Ulick  urging.     "D'ye    hear 
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me,  your  reverence?  Twill  be  a  week  before 
thev  land  him,  and  the  fire  we'll  be  lighting 
will  be  no  secret  at  all  at  all  by  then." 

"  May  be,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  the  Bishop  replied — 
"  may  be.     But  we  cannot  spare  the  sloop." 

"  No,  by  the  Holy  Bones,  and  we'll  not  spare 
her  1 "  The  McMurrough  chimed  in.  "  She's 
heels  to  her,  and  it's  a  godsend  she'll  be  to 
us  if  things  go  ill." 

"And  an  addition  to  our  fleet  anyway," 
Cammock  said.  "  We'd  be  mad  to  let  her  go — 
just  to  make  a  man  safe,  we  can  make  safe  a 
deal  cheaper  1 " 

Flavia  propped  the  sword  carefully  in  an 
angle  of  the  hearth,  and  moved  forward.  "  But 
I  do  not  understand,"  she  said  timidly.  "We 
agreed  that  the  sloop  and  the  cargo  were  to  go 
free  if  Colonel  Sullivan — but  you  know  I "  she 
added,  breaking  oiF  and  addressing  her  brother. 
"  You  were  there." 

"Is  it  dreaming  you  are?"  he  retorted  con- 
temptuously. "Is  it  we'll  be  taking  note  of 
that  now?" 

"  It  was  a  debt  of  honour,"  she  said. 

"The  girl's  right,"  Uncle  Ulick  said,  "and 
well  be  rid  of  him." 

"We'll  be  rid  of  him  without  that,"  The 
McMurrough  muttered. 

"  I  am  fearing,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  the  Bishop  said, 
"  that  it  is  not  quite  understood  by  all  that  we 
are  embarked  upon  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  upon  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  We 
cannot  let  bagatelles  stand  in  the  way.  The 
sloop  and  her  cargo  can  be  made  good  to  her 
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owners — at  another  time.  For  your  relative  and 
his  servant " 

"The  shortest  way  with  them!"  some  one 
cried.     "  That's  the  best  and  the  surest  I " 

"For  them,"  the  Bishop  continued,  silencing 
the  interruption  by  a  look,  "  we  must  not  forget 
that  some  days  must  pass  before  we  can  hope  to 
get  our  people  together,  or  to  be  in  a  position 
to  hold  our  own.  During  the  interval  we  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  an  informer.  Your  own  people  you 
know,  and  can  trust  to  the  last  gossoon,  I'm 
told.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  this 
gentleman — who  has  very  fixed  ideas— and  his 
servant.  Our  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  are 
in  their  hands,  and  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  be  kept  secure  and  silent" 

"  Ay,  silent's  the  word,"  Cammock  growled. 

"  There  could  be  no  better  place  than  one  of 
the  towers,"  The  McMurrough  suggested,  "for 
keeping  them  safe,  bedad  ! " 

"  And  why'll  they  be  safer  there  than  in  the 
house?"  Uncle  Ulick  asked  suspiciously.  He 
looked  from  one  speaker  to  another  with  a  baffled 
face,  trying  to  read  their  minds.  He  was  sure 
that  they  meant  more  than  they  said. 

"  Oh,  for  the  good  reason  1 "  the  young  man 
returned  contemptuously.  "  Isn't  all  the  world 
passing  the  door  upstairs?  And  what  more 
easy  than  to  open  it  ? " 

Cammock's  eyes  met  the  Bishop's.  "  The 
tower'll  be  best,"  he  said.  "Devil  a  doubt  of 
it  1  Draw  off  the  people,  and  let  them  be  taken 
there,  and  a  guard  set.  We've  matters  of  more 
importance    to    discuss    now.     This    gathering 
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to-morrow,  to  raise  the  country — what's  the 
time  fixed  for  it  ? " 

But  Flavia,  who  had  listened  with  a  face  of 
perplexity,  interposed.  "  Still,  he  is  my  prisoner, 
IS  he  not  f "  she  said  wistfully.  "And  if  I  answer 
for  him  ?  " 

"  Bv  your  leave,  ma'am,"  Cammock  replied, 
with  decision.  "  one  word.  Women  to  women's 
workl  I'll  let  no  woman  weave  a  halter  for 
me!" 

The  room  echoed  low  applause.  And  Flavia 
was  silent. 
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A   MESSAGE   FOR   THE   YOUNG    MASTER 

JAMES  McMURROUGH  was  young,  but 
he  was  a  slave  to  as  few  of  the  generous 
ambitions  of  youth  as  any  man  of  his  years. 
At  heart  he  cared  little  for  his  country,  and 
nothing  for  his  Faith — which  indeed  he  had  been 
ready  to  barter  for  an  allowance,  and  a  certain 
succession.  He  cared  only  for  himself ;  and  but 
for  the  resentment  which  the  provisions  of  his 

frandfather's  will  had  bred  in  him,  he  would 
ave  seen  the  Irish  race  in  Purgatory,  and  the 
Roman  faith  in  a  worse  place,  before  he  would 
have  risked  a  finger  to  right  the  one  or  restore 
tiie  other.  Even  under  the  influence  of  that 
resentment,  that  bitterness,  he  had  come  into  the 
conspiracy  with  but  half  a  heart ;  without  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  an  eye  not  so  much  to  its 
ultimate  success  as  to  the  gain  he  might  make 
out  of  it  in  the  meantime. 

Once  embarked,  however,  on  the  enterprise, 
vanity,  the  failing  of  light  minds,  and  particularly 
of  the  Celtic  mind,  swept  him  onward.  The 
night  which  followed  Colonel  Sullivan's  arrest 
was  a  night  long  remembered  at  Morristown — a 
night  to  uplift  the  sanguine  and  to  kindle  the 
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short-sighted ;  nor  was  it  a  wonder  that  the 
young  chief — as  he  strode  among  his  admiring 
tenants,  his  presence  greeted,  when  he  enU^red, 
with  Irish  acclamations,  and  his  skirts  kissed, 
when  he  passed,  by  devoted  kernes — snifR-d  the 
pleasing  incense,  and  trod  the  grontid  to  the 
measure  of  imagined  music.  He  fell  himself  a 
greater  man  this  night  than  he  hud  ever  been 
before.  The  triumph  that  was  ne^er  to  i)e 
intoxicated  him.  He  was  Montrose,  he  "as 
Claverhouse — a  Montrose  whom  no  Philiphuu^h 
awaited,  a  Claverhouse  whom  no  silver  bullet 
would  slay.  He  saw  himself  riding  in  pro- 
cessions, acclaimed  by  thousands,  dictating  to 
senates,  the  idol  of  a  rejoicing  Dublin. 

His  people  had  kindled  a  huge  bonfire  in  the 
middle  of  the  forecourt,  and  beside  this  he 
extended  a  gracious  welcome  to  a  crowd  of 
strong  tenants,  whose  picturesque  figures,  as 
they  feasted,  sang,  dranlc,  and  fought,  the  fire 
silhouetted  on  the  house  front  and  the  surround- 
ing walls ;  now  projecting  them  skywards,  gigantic 
and  menacing,  now  reducing  them  to  dwarfs. 
A  second  fire,  for  the  comfort  of  the  baser  sort, 
had  been  kindled  outside  the  gates,  and  was  the 
centre  of  merriment  less  restrained;  while  a 
third,  which  served  as  a  beacon  to  the  valley,  and 
a  proclamation  of  what  was  being  done,  glowed 
on  the  platform  before  the  ruined  tower  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  From  this  last  the  red  flames 
streamed  far  across  the  water ;  and  now  revealed 
a  belated  boat  shooting  from  the  shadow  on  its 
way  across,  now  a  troop  of  countrymen,  who, 
led  by  their  priest,  came  limping  along  the  lake- 
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side  road  ;  ostensibly  to  join  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  morrow,  but  in  reality,  as  they 
knew,  to  hear  something,  and,  God  willing,  to  do 
something  towards  freeing  old  Ireland  and  shaking 
off  the  grip  of  the  cursed  Saxon. 

In  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  Innd,  such  a 
summons  as  had  brought  them  from  their  rude 
shiehngs  among  the  hills  or  beside  the  bogs, 
would  have  passed  for  a  dark  jest.  But  in  this 
remote  spot,  the  notion  of  overthrowing  the 
hated  power  by  means  of  a  few  score  pikes, 
stiffened  by  half  as  many  sailors  from  the  Spanish 
ship  in  the  bay,  did  not  seem  preposterous,  either 
to  these  poor  folk  or  to  their  betters.  Cam-  lock, 
of  course,  knew  the  truth,  and  the  L.i.op. 
Asgill,  too,  the  one  man  cognisant  of  the  move- 
ment who  was  not  here,  and  of  whom  some 
thought  with  distrust — he,  too,  could  appriiise 
the  attempt  at  its  true  worth.  But  of  these 
men,  the  two  first  aimed  merely  at  a  diversion 
which  would  further  their  plans  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  last  cared  cnly  for  Flavia. 

But  James  McMurrough  and  Flavia  herself, 
and  Sir  Donny  and  old  Timothy  Burke  and  the 
O'Beirnes  and  the  two  or  three  small  gentry, 
SuUivans  or  McCarthys,  who  had  also  come  in 
— and  in  a  degree  Uncle  Ulick — these  saw 
nothing  hopeless  in  the  plan.  That  plan,  as 
announced,  was  first  to  fall  upon  Tralee  in 
combination  with  a  couple  of  sloops  said  to  be 
lyir.g  in  Galway  Bay  ;  and  afterwards  to  surprise 
Kenmare.  Masters  of  these  plr.ces,  they  would 
liave  the  Kerry  peninsula  behmd  them,  and  no 
enemy  within  it ;  for  the  Crosbys  and  the  Pettys, 
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and  the  handful  of  English  settlers  who  lived 
there,  could  offer  no  resistance.  So  much  done, 
they  proposed  to  raise  the  old  standard,  to  call 
Connaught  to  their  aid,  to  cry  a  crusade.  Spain 
would  reinforce  them  through  a  score  of  ports- 
was  not  Galway  City  half  Spanish  already  »— 
Ireland  would  rise  as  one  man.  And  faith,  as 
Sir  Donny  said,  before  the  Castle  tyrants  could 
open  their  eyes,  or  raise  their  heads  from  the 
pillow  they  d  be  seeing  themselves  driven  into 
the  salt  ocean  1 

So,  whUe  the  house-walls  gave  back  the  ruddy 
glare  of  the  torches,  and  the  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed, laughing  coUeens  damped  the  thatch,  and 
men  confessed  m  one  corner  and  kissed  their 
girls  m  another,  and  the  smiths  in  a  third  wrought 
hard  at  the  pike-heads-so  the  struggle  depicted 
^self  to  niore  than  one  I      Among  others  to 
Flavia,  as,  half  trembling,  half  triumphant,  she 
looked  down  from  a  window  on  the  strange  riot, 
and  told  herself  that  the  time  was  come !    To 
James  as  he  strode  to  and  fro,  fancying  himself 
Alontrose.  sweeping  eastwards  like  a  flame.     To 
the  O  Beimes  and  the  O'Loughlins  and  their  like 
izreat  when  the  fight  was  done  would  be  the 
glory  of  Kerry  I      The  cocks  of  Clare  would 
TZ  ""V"^/^'  ''"'^  undying  would  be  the  fame 
ot  the  McMurrough  hne,  descended  from  the  old 
VVicklow  kings  1 

Meanwhile  Cammock  and  the  Bishop  walked 
n  the  dark  m  the  garden,  a  little  apart  from  the 
turmoil,  and,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  talked  in 
low  voices ;  debating  much  of  Sicilv  and  Naples 
and  the  Cardmal  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and 
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at  times  laughing  at  some  court  story.  But  they 
said,  strange  to  tell,  no  word  of  Tralee,  or  of 
Kenmare,  or  of  Dublin  Castle,  or  even  of  Con- 
naught.  They  were  no  visionaries.  They  had 
to  do  with  greater  things  than  these,  and  in 
doing  them  knew  that  they  must  spend  to  gain. 
The  lives  of  a  few  score  peasants,  living  in 
wretchedness  already,  the  rum  of  half  a  dozen 
hamlets,  the  desolation  of  such  a  God-forsaken 
country-side  as  this,  which  was  but  bog  and  hffl  at 
best,  and  where  it  rained  two  days  in  three — 
what  were  these  beside  the  diversion  of  a  single 
squadron  from  the  great  pitched  fight,  already 
foreseen,  where  the  excess  of  one  battleship  might 
win  an  empire, and  its  absence  might  ruin  nations? 
So  while  the  fire  at  the  head  of  the  lake  blazed 
high,  and  band  after  band  of  the  "  boys  "  came 
in,  thirsting  for  fight,  and  while  song  and  revelry 
lorded  it  in  the  forecourt  and  on  the  strand,  and 
not  whisky  only  but  cognac,  taken  from  Captain 
Augustin's  sloop,  flowed  freely,  the  two  men 
pacing  the  walk  behind  the  Florence  yews  gave 
scarce  a  thought  to  the  present  moment.  They 
had  planned  this  move  in  conjunction  with  other 
and  more  important  moves.  It  was  made  or  in 
the  making ;  and  forthwith  their  thoughts  and 
their  speech  left  it,  to  deal  with  the  next  move 
and  the  one  beyond,  and  with  the  end  of  all  their 
moves — St.  Germains  or  St.  James's.  And  one 
other  man,  and  one  only,  because  his  life  had 
been  passed  on  theii-  wider  plane,  and  he  could 
judge  of  the  relative  value  of  Connaught  and 
Kent,  divined  the  trend  of  their  tJioughts,  and 
understood  the  deliberation,  almost  the  sense  of 
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duty  with  which  they  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
pawns. 

Colonel  Sullivan  sat  in  the  upper  room  of  one 
of  the  two  towers  that  flanked  the  entrance  to 

•L  fu^'^'i'^  ^"^^  ^'^  ^'tfa  *i™.  ««id  the  two, 
with  the  door  doubly  locked  upon  them  and 
parded  by  a  sentry  whose  crooning  they  could 
hear,  shared  such  comfort  as  a  pitcher  of  water 
Ufn  fK  ^  i?y  °^*'°P>  afforded.  The  darkness 
hid  the  medley  of  odds  and  ends,  of  fishing-nets, 
broken  spinnmg-wheels  and  worn-out  saUs,  which 
httered  their  prison;  but  the  inner  of  the  two 
slit-like  windows  that  lighted  the  room  admitted 
a  thm  shaft  of  firelight  that,  dancing  among  the 
uncovered  rafters,  told  of  the  orgy  below.  Bale 
stanng  morosely  at  the  crowd  about  the  fire' 
crouched  in  the  splay  of  the  window,  while  the 
Colonel,  in  the  same  posture  at  the  other  window, 
ged  with  feehngs  not  more  cheerful  on  the  dark 

He  was  concerned  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panion;  for  he  knew  that  frightened  folk  are 
ever  the  most  cruel.  But  he  was  more  gravely 
concerned  for  those  whose  advocate  he  had  made 
himself-for  the  ignorant  cotters  in  their  lowly 

.wl'Vi^  "^"T"'  ^^^  children,  upon  whom  the 
inevitable  punishment  would  fall.    He  doubted 
now  that  It  was  too  late,  the  wisdom  of  the 
couree  he  had  taken;  and,  blaming  himself  for 
precipitation,  he  fancied  that  if  he  had  acted 

TlttlVl  TT  ?V''^'  *  ^'"^^  '"o"  reticence, 
a  httle  less  haste,  his  remonstrance  might  have 
had  greater  weight.  ^ 

There  are  some  whom  a  Ufe  spent  in  camps 
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and  amid  bloody  scenes,  hardens ;  and  others,  a 
few,  who  emerge  from  the  ordeal  with  souk 
passionately  inclined  to  mercy  and  justice. 
Colonel  John  was  of  the  latter — a  black  swan. 
For  at  this  moment,  lying,  and  aware  that  he  lay, 
in  some  peril  of  his  life,  he  was  more  troubled 
by  the  evil  pUght  of  the  helpless,  whose  cabins 
had  given  mm  a  foster-mother,  and  made  him 
welcome  in  his  youth,  whose  blood,  too,  he 
shared,  than  by  his  own  uncertain  prospects. 

William  Bale,  as  was  natural,  was  far  from 
sharing  this  view.  '*  May  the  fire  burn  them ! " 
he  muttered,  his  ire  excited  by  some  prank  of 
the  party  below.  "  The  Turks  were  poUte  beside 
these  barefoot  devils  1 " 

"  You'd  have  said  the  other  thing  at  Bender," 
the  Colonel  answered,  turning  his  head. 

"  Ay,  your  honour,"  Bale  returned  ;  "  a  man 
never  knows  when  he  is  well  off." 

His  master  laughed.  "  I'd  have  you  apply 
that  DOTT,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  would  if  it  weren't  that  I've  a  kind  of 
a  scunner  of  those  black  bog-holes,"  Bale  said. 
"  To  be  planted  head  first  's  no  proper  end  of  a 
man,  to  my  thinking ;  and  if  th«e*s  not  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  these  ragamuffins'  minds  I'm 
precious  mistaken. 

"  Pooh,  man,  you're  frightening  yourself,"  the 
C<doiiel  answered.  But  the  room  was  dank  and 
chill,  the  lake  without  lay  lonely,  and  the  picture 
which  Bale's  words  called  up  was  not  pleasant  to 
the  bravest.  "  It's  a  civilised  land,  and  they'd 
not  think  of  it  I " 

"There's  one,  and    that's    the  young  lady's 
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brother,"  Bale  answered  darkly,  "would  not  null 
us  out  by  the  feet  I    111  swew  to  Sat  VouJ 

Se  hois  r^j  "^  ''''•  ^  ^'^'  '^^y  -y 

"  Pooh  1  "the  Colonel  answered  again.   "  We're 
of  one  blood.  -»-^       rrcre 

The  Colonel  scolded  him  anew.     But  havina 
done  so  he  could  not  shake  ofF  the  impression 
which  the  man's  words  had  made  on  hi™^  WWle 
he  hved  he  was  a  constant  and  an  irritatinir  check 
upon  James  McMurrough.     If  the  yS  man 
saw  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  that  chS.  was 
he  one  to  put  rt  from  him  ?     Colonel  John's  face 
^w  long  as  he  pondered  the  question  ;  he  had 
een  enough  of  /ames  to  feel  considerable  doubt 
tttS^\"^ZZ.  I^^  ^''  ^"^  **>^  height  above 
2.C     ^'"^  *^f^  ?**^'  **>«  «»«  on  the  strand 
Jn*  ^^  "•*  u*''^^'-     '^^^  J*ke  lay  buried  ia 
darkn^s,  from  which  at  inter^-als  the  cry  of  an 
owl  as  It  moused  along  the  shore  rose  mournfully, 
iiut  Colonel  John  was  not  one  to  give  way  to 
fears  that  might  be  baseless.     "  Let  us  sleep!"  he 
said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.     And  he  lay  dow  u 
where  he  was  pdlowing  his  head  on  a  fishi^-net 
Bale  said  nothing,  but  examined  the  door  ^fore 
he  stretched  himself  across  the  threshold 

U  Jf  '"'k°"  "^^'^  ^^^  ^^"-y  ^e^e  roused. 
It  was  a  heavy  trampling  on  the  stairs  that 
awakened  them.      The"^  door   was  quicki^   u^ 

i/n-c'  n-  ^^^  A**"^^"  °*'«°'  ^d  the  hairj^  ^ 
of  OSulivan  Og,  who  t.eld  it  wide.  looEd  i^ 
Behmd  him  were  two  of  tlie  boys  with  pikes- 
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frowsy,  savage,  repellent  figures,  with  drugget 
coats  tied  by  the  sleeves  about  their  necks. 

"  You'll  be  coming  with  us.  Colonel,  no  less," 
Og  said. 

Colonel  John  looked  at  him.  "  Whither,  my 
man  ? "  he  asked  coolly.  He  and  Bale  had  got 
to  their  feet  at  tbf  first  alarm. 

"  Och,  sure,  wb  re  it  will  be  best  for  you,"  Og 
replied,  with  a  Itw. 

"  Both  of  us  ?  the  Colonel  asked,  in  the  same 
hard  tone. 

"  Faith,  and  why'd  we  be  separating  you,  I'd 
be  asking." 

Colonel  John  liked  neither  the  man's  tone  nor 
his  looks.  But  he  was  far  above  starting  at 
shadows,  and  he  guessed  that  resistance  would 
be  useless.     "  Very  good,"  he  said.     "  Lead  on. ' 

"  Bedad,  and  if  you'll  be  doing  that  same,  we 
will,"  O'SuUivan  Og  answered  with  a  grin. 

The  Colonel  and  Bale  found  their  hats — they'd 
been  allowed  to  bring  nothing  else  with  them — 
and  they  went  down  the  stairs.  In  the  gloom 
before  the  door  of  the  tower  waited  two  sturdy 
fellows,  barefoot  and  shock-headed,  with  mus- 
quetoons  on  their  shoulders,  who  seemed  to  be 
expecting  them.  Round  the  smouldering  embers 
of  the  fire  a  score  of  figures  lay  sleeping  in  the 
open,  wrapped  in  their  frieze  coats.  As  many 
others  sat  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and 
their  cliins  sunk  on  their  breasts.  The  sun  was 
not  yet  up,  and  all  things  were  wrapt  in  a  mist 
that  chilled  to  the  bone.  Even  within  the  narrow 
l)oundN  of  tlie  forecourt,  objects  at  a  distance  put 
on  queer  shapes  and  showed  new  faces.    Nothing 
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m  the  ominous 
fireanns.     One 


in  all  that  was  visible  took 

aspect  of  the  two  men  with 

for  each.  Bale  thought.    Ana  nis  laee,  always 

pallid,  showed  hvid  in  the  mominc  light. 

Without  a  word  the  four  men  formed  up 
round  their  pnsoners.  and  at  once  O'SuUivan  Off 
^d  the  wav  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  gate 
Colonel   John  was  following,  but  he   had  not 

and  he  halted.     «  are  we  leaving  the  house  at 
once  ?    he  asked. 
"  We  are.    And  why  not,  I'm  asking." 
Only  that  I've  a  message  for  the  McMur- 
rough  It  will  be  well  for  him  to  have." 

I,  if  T'  .i.^'^"!."T^"  ^S  answered,  his  manner 
half  wheedhng,  half  truculent,  "  'tis  no  time  for 
messages  and  trifles  and  the  like  now.  Colonel. 
No  time  at  aU  I  tell  you.  Ye  can  see  that  for 
yourself,  I  m  thinking,  such  a  morning  as  this." 

Im  thinking  nothing  of  the  kind,"  the 
Colonel  answered,  and  he  hung  back,  looking 
towards  the  house.  Fortunately  Darby  chosi 
that  minute  to  appear  at  the  door.  The  butler's 
face  was  pale,  and  showed  fatigue ;  his  hair  hung 
in  wisps;  his  clothes  were  ill-fastened.  He 
threw  a  glance  of  contempt,  the  contempt  of 

t"  T.V^'"''?"*'.**  ^^^  "'^^P'^g  figures,  lying 
here  and  there  m  the  wet.  Thence  his  eyes  tra- 
velled on  and  took  in  the  group  by  the  gate.  He 
started,  and  wrung  his  h-nds  in  sudden,  irrepres- 
sible distress.  It  w|«  as  if  a  spasm  seized  the  man. 

The  Colonel  called  him.  "  Darby,"  he  cried. 
Come  here,  my  man. " 

OSuilivan  Og  opened  his  mouth ;  he  was  on 
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the  point  of  interposing,  but  he  thought  better 
of  it,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttering 
something  in  the  Erse. 

"Darby,"  the  Colonel  said  gravely,  "I've  a 
message  for  the  young  master,  and  it  must  be 
given  him  in  his  bed.    Will  you  give  it?" 

"  I  will,  your  honour." 

"You  will  not  fail?" 

"I  will  not,  your  honour,"  the  old  servant 
answered  earnestly. 

"  Tell  him,  then,  that  Colonel  Sullivan  made 
his  will  as  he  passed  through  Paris,  and  'tis  now 
in  Dublin.     You  mind  me.  Darby  ? " 

The  old  man  began  to  shake — he  had  an  Irish 
man's  superstition.     "  I  do,  your  honour.    But 
the  saints  be  between  us  and  harm,"  he  continued, 
with  the  same  gesture  of  distress.      "  Who's 
speaking  of  wills  ? " 

"  Only  tell  him  that  in  his  bed,"  Colonel  John 
repeated,  with  an  urgent  look.     "  That  is  all." 

"  And  by  your  leave,  it  is  now  we'll  be  goinp;," 
Og  interposed  sharply.  "  We  are  late  already 
for  what  we've  to  do." 

"  There  are  some  things,"  the  Colonel  replied 
with  a  steady  look,  "  which  it  is  well  to  be  late 
about." 

Having  fired  that  shot,  he  turned  his  eyes 
once  more  on  the  house.  Then,  without  further 
remonstrance,  he  and  Bale,  with  their  guard, 
marched  out  through  the  gate,  and  took  the 
road  along  the  lake — that  same  road  by  which 
the  Colonel  had  come  some  days  before  from 
the  Frerjh  sloop.  Tlie  men  with  the  firelocks 
walked  oeside  them,  one  on  either  flank,  while 
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the  pikemen  guarded  them  behind,  and  O'SuUi- 
van  Og  brought  up  the  rear. 

They  had  not  taken  twenty  paces  before  the 
fog  swallowed  up  the  party ;  and  henceforth  they 
walked  in  a  sea  of  mist,  like  men  moving  in  a 
nightmare  from  which  they  cannot  awake.  The 
clammy  vapour  chilled  them  to  the  bone  :  while 
the  unceasing  wailing  of  seagulls,  borne  oft"  the 
lough,  the  whistle  of  an  unseen  curlew  on  the 
hillside,  the  hurtle  of  wings  as  some  ghostly 
bird  swept  over  them— these  were  sounds  to 
deepen  the  effect,  and  depress  men  who  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  being  led  to  a 
treacherous  end. 

The  Colonel,  though  he  masked  his  apprehen- 
sions under  an  impenetrable  firmness,  began  to 
fear  no  less  than  that— and  with  cause.  He 
observed  that  O'SulUvan  Og's  followers  were 
of  the  lowest  type  of  kerne,  islanders  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  and  half  stan-ed ;  men  whose  hands 
were  never  far  from  their  skenes,  and  whose  one 
orderly  uistinct  consisted  in  a  blind  obedience  to 
their  chief.  O'Sullivan  Og  himself  he  believed 
to  be  The  McMurrough's  agent  in  his  more 
lawless  business;  a  fierce,  unscrupuloiis  man, 
prospermg  on  his  lack  of  scruple.  The  Colonel 
could  augur  nothing  but  ill  fro.n  the  hands  to 
which  he  had  been  entrusted ;  and  worse  from 
the  manner  in  which  these  savage,  half-naked 
creatures,  shambling  beside  him,  stole  from  time 
to  time  a  glance  at  him,  as  if  they  fancied  they 
saw  the  wmding-sheet  high  on  his  breast 

Some,  so  placed,  and  feeling  themselves  help- 
less, isolated  by  the  fog,  and  entirely  at  these 
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men's  mercy,  might  have  lost  their  firmness. 
But  he  did  not ;  nor  did  Bale,  though  the  ser- 
vant's face  betrayed  the  keenness  of  his  anxiety. 
They  weighed  indeed,  certainly  the  former,  the 
chances  of  escape :  such  chances  as  a  headlong 
rush  into  the  fog  might  afford  to  unarmed  men, 
uncertain  where  they  were.  But  the  Colonel 
reflected  that  it  was  possible  that  that  was  the 
very  course  upon  which  O'SuUivan  Og  counted 
for  a  pretext  and  an  excuse.  And,  for  a  second 
objection,  the  two  could  not,  so  closely  were  they 
guarded,  communicate  with  each  other  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  joint  action. 

After  all.  The  McMuiTOugh's  plan  might 
amount  to  no  more  than  their  detention  in 
some  secret  place  among  the  hills.  Colonel 
John  hoped  so. 

Yet  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  this 
was  the  worst  that  was  intended.  He  could 
not  but  think  ill  of  things ;  of  O'SuUivan  Og's 
silence,  of  the  men's  stealthy  glances,  of  the 
uncanny  hour.  And  when  they  came  presently 
to  a  point  where  a  faintly  marked  track  left  the 
road,  and  the  party,  at  a  word  from  their  leader, 
turned  into  it,  he  tJiought  worse  of  the  matter. 
Was  it  his  fancy — he  was  far  from  nervous — 
or  were  the  men  beginning  to  look  impatiently 
at  one  another?  Was  it  his  fancy,  or  were 
they  beginning  to  press  more  closely  on  their 
prisoners,  as  if  they  sought  a  quarrel?  He 
miagined  that  he  read  in  one  man's  eyes  the 
question  "  When  ?  "  and  in  another's  the  question 
"Now?"  And  a  third,  he  thought,  handled 
his  weapon  in  an  ominous  fashion. 
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Colonel  John  was  a  brave  man,  inured  to 
danger  and  trained  to  emergencies,  one  who 
had  faced  death  in  many  forms.  But  the  lack 
of  arms  shakes  the  bravest,  and  it  needed  even 
his  nerve  to  con&ont  without  a  quiver  the  fate 
that,  if  his  fears  were  justified,  lay  before  them : 
the  sudden,  violent  death,  and  the  black  bog- 
water  which  would  swallow  all  traces  of  the 
crime.  But  he  did  not  lose  his  firmness  or 
lower  his  crest  for  a  moment. 

By-and-by  the  track,  which  for  a  time  had 
ascended,  began  to  run  downward.  The  path 
grew  less  sound.  The  mist,  which  was  thicker 
than  before,  and  shut  them  in  on  the  spot 
where  they  walked,  as  in  a  world  desolate  and 
apart,  allowed  nothing  to  be  seen  in  front ;  but 
now  and  again  a  ragged  thorn-tree  or  a  furze 
bush,  dripping  with  moisture,  showed  ghostlike 
to  right  or  left.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  point  they  were  approaching,  or  how  far 
they  were  likely  to  travel ;  until  the  Colonel, 
peering  keenly  before  them,  caught  the  gleam 
of  water.  It  was  gone  as  soon  as  seen,  the 
mist  falling  again  like  a  curtain ;  but  he  had 
seen  it,  and  he  looked  back  to  see  what  Og 
was  doing.  He  caught  him  also  in  the  act  of 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  Was  he  making 
sure  that  they  were  beyond  the  chance  of  in- 
terruption ? 

It  might  be  so ;  and  Colonel  John  wheeled 
about  quickly,  thinking  that  while  O'Sullivan 
Og's  attention  was  directed  elsewhere,  he  might 
take  one  of  the  other  men  by  surprise,  seize 
his  weapon  and  make  a  fight  for  his  life  and 
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his  servant's  life.  But  he  met  only  sinister 
looks,  eyes  that  watched  his  smallest  movement 
with  suspicion,  a  point  ready  levelled  to  strike 
him  if  he  budged.  And  then,  out  of  the  mist 
before  them,  loomed  the  gaunt  figure  of  a  man, 
walking  apace  towards  them. 

The  meeting  appeared  to  be  as  little  expected 
by  the  stranger  as  by  Og's  party.  For  not 
only  did  he  spring  aside  and  leave  the  track 
to  give  them  a  wider  berth,  but  he  went  by 
warily,  with  his  feet  in  the  bog.  Some  word 
was  cried  to  him  in  the  Erse,  he  answered,  for 
a  moment  he  appeared  to  be  going  to  stop. 
Then  he  passed  on  and  was  lost  in  the  mist. 

But  he  left  a  change  behind  him.  One  of 
the  firelock-men  broke  into  hasty  speech,  glancing, 
the  Colonel  noticed,  at  him  and  Bale,  as  if 
they  were  the  subjects  of  his  words.  O'Sullivan 
Og  answered  the  man  curtly  and  harshly ;  but 
before  the  reply  was  off  his  lips  a  second  man 
broke  in  vehemently  in  support  of  the  other. 
They  all  halted;  for  a  few  seconds  all  spoke 
at  once.  Then,  just  as  Colonel  John  was  be- 
ginning to  hope  that  they  would  quarrel, 
O'SuUivan  Og  gave  way  with  sullen  reluctance, 
and  a  man  ran  back  the  way  they  had  come, 
shouting  a  name.  Before  the  prisoners  could 
decide  whether  his  absence  afforded  a  chance 
of  escape,  he  was  back  again,  and  with  him 
the  man  who  had  passed  in  the  bog. 

Colonel  John  looked  at  the  stranger,  and 
recognised  him;  and,  a  man  of  quick  wit,  he 
knew  on  the  instant  that  he  had  to  face  the 
worst    His  face  set  more  hard,  more  firm— if 
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it  turned  also  a  shade  paler.  He  addressed  his 
companion.  "  They've  called  him  back  to  con- 
fess us,"  he  muttered  in  Bale's  ear. 

"The  devils!"  Bale  exclaimed.  He  choked 
on  the  word  and  worked  his  jaw,  glaring  at 
them ;  but  he  said  no  more.  Only  his  eyes 
glanced  from  one  to  another,  wild  and  full  of 
rage. 

Colonel  John  did  not  reply,  for  already 
O'Sullivan  Og  was  addressing  him.  "There's 
no  more  to  it,"  The  McMurrough's  agent  said 
bluntly;  "but  you've  come  your  last  journey. 
Colonel,  and  we'll  go  back  wanting  you.  There's 
no  room  in  Ireland  from  this  day  for  them  that's 
not  Irish  at  heart !  nor  safety  for  honest  men 
while  you're  walking  the  sod.     But " 

"WiU  you  murder  us?"  Colonel  John  said. 
"Do  you  low,  man,"  he  continued  sternly, 
"  what  you  jo  ?  What  have  we  done  to  you,  or 
your  master  ? " 

"  Done  ?"  O'Sullivan  Og  answered  with  sudden 
ferocity.  "And  murder,  say  you?  Ay,  faith, 
1  would,  and  ten  thousand  like  you,  for  the  sake 
of  old  Ireland  I  You  may  make  your  peace,  and 
have  five  minutes  to  that— and  no  more,  for  time 
presses,  and  we've  work  to  do.  These  fools 
would  have  a  priest  for  you"— he  turned  tnd 
spat  on  the  ground— "but  it  is  I,  and  nope 
better,  know  you  are  black  Protestants,  and 
twould  take  the  Holy  Father,  God  bless  him, 
and  no  less,  to  make  your  souls  1 " 

Colonel  John  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
hght  m  his  eyes.  «  It  is  Uttle  to  you,"  he  said, 
"and  much  to  me.    Yet   think,  think,  man. 
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what  you  do.  Or  if  you  will  not,  here  is  my 
servant.  Let  him  go  at  least.  Spare  his  life  at 
least.    Put  him,  if  you  please,  on  board  the 

French  sloop  that's  in  the  bay " 

"Faith,  and  you're  wasting  the  little  breath 
that  is  left  you,"  the  ruffian  answered,  irritated 
rather  than  moved  by  the  other's  calmness. 
"  It's  to  take  or  leave.  I  told  the  men  a  heretic 
had  no  soul  to  make  but " 

"  God  forgive  you  1 "  Colonel  John  said— and 
was  silent ;  for  he  saw  that  remonstrance  would 
not  help  him,  npr  prayer  avail.  The  man's  mind 
was  made  up,  his  heart  steeled.  For  a  brief 
instant,  something,  perhaps  that  human  fear 
which  he  had  so  often  defied,  clutched  Colonel 
John's  heart.  For  a  brief  instant  human  weak- 
ness htd  its  way  with  him,  and  he  shuddered — in 
the  face  of  the  bog,  in  the  face  of  such  an  end  as 
this.  Then  the  mist  passed  from  his  eyes,  if  not 
from  the  Jandscape ;  the  gracious  faith  that  was 
his  returned  to  him :  he  was  his  grave,  unyielding 
self  again.  He  took  Bale's  hand  and  begged  his 
forgiveness.  "  Would  I  had  never  brought  you  1" 
he  said.  "  Why  did  I,  why  did  I  ?  Yet,  God's 
will  be  done  I " 

Bale  did  not  seem  able  to  speak.  His  jaw 
continued  to  work,  while  his  eyes  looked  side- 
ways at  Og.  Had  the  Irishman  known  his  man, 
he  would  have  put  himself  out  of  reach,  armed 
as  he  was. 

"But  I  will  ap|>eal  for  you  to  the  priest!" 
Colonel  John  continued;  "he  may  yet  prevail 
with  them  to  spare  you." 

"  He  w  Jl  not  1 "  O'Sullivan  Og  said  naively. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SEA  MIST 

PATHER  O'HARA  looked  at  the  two 
prisoners,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 
He  was  the  man  whom  Colonel  Sullivan  and 
Bale  had  overtaken  on  their  way  to  Tralee.  In 
spite  of  his  life  and  his  wrongs,  he  was  a  merciful 
man,  and  with  aU  his  heart  he  wished  that,  if  he 
could  do  no  good,  God  had  been  pleased  to  send 
him  another  way  through  the  mist.  Not  that 
u^  was  to  him  aught  but  a  tragedy  at  any  time, 
on  whichever  road  he  took.  What  but  a 
tragedy  could  it  be  to  a  man  bred  at  Douay  and 
reared  on  Greek,  and  now  condemned  to  live  in 
loneliness  and  squalor  amcig  unlettered,  un- 
washed creatures ;  to  one  who,  banned  by  the 
law,  moved  by  night,  and  lurked  in  some  hiding- 
place  by  day,  and,  waking  or  sleeping,  was  ever 
m  contact  with  the  lawless  and  the  oppressed, 
the  wretched  and  the  starving— whose  existenc- 

Te  hE^d  ?4rp  '='^"^*^'^^'  '^-y-g--^ 

Yet,even  in  such  a  life  this  was  a  tragedy  beyond 

the  common    And-"  What  can  I  do  ?  "he  cried. 

A  on  mi/tt,  domine,  culpa !    Oh,  what  can  I  do  ? " 

"  You  can  do  nothing,  father,"  O'SulIivan  6g 
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said  grimly.  "  They're  heretics,  no  less  !  And 
we're  wasting  your  time,  blessed  man."  He 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  priest's  ear. 

The  latter  shuddered.  "  God  forgive  us  all ! " 
he  wailed.  "  And  most,  those  who  need  it  most ! 
God  keep  us  from  high  place  ! " 

"  Sure  and  we're  in  little  peril  I "  O'Sullivan  Og 
replied. 

Colonel  John  looked  at  the  priest  with  solemn 
eyes.  Nor  did  aught  but  a  tiny  pulse  beating  in 
his  cheek  betray  that  every  sense  was  on  the 
stretch ;  that  he  was  listening,  watching,  ready 
to  seize  the  least  chance,  that  he  might  save,  at 
any  rate,  poor  Bale.  Then,  "  You  are  a  Chris- 
tian, father,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  ask  nothing 
for  myself.  But  this  is  my  servant.  He  has 
done  nothing,  he  knows  nothing.  Prevail  with 
them  to  spare  him  I " 

Bale  uttered  a  fierce  remonstrance.  No  one 
understood  it,  or  what  he  said,  or  meant.  His 
eyes  looked  askance,  like  the  eyes  o£  a  beast  in 
a  snare — seeking  a  weapon,  or  a  throat  1  To  be 
butchered  thus  1    To  be  butchered  thus ! 

Perhaps  Colonel  John,  notwithstanding  his 
calm  courage,  had  the  same  thought,  and  found 
it  bitter.  Death  had  been  good  in  the  face  of 
silent  thousands,  with  pride  and  high  resolve  for 
cheer.  Or  in  the  heat  of  a  fight  for  the  right, 
whCiC  it  came  unheeded  and  almost  unfelt.  But 
here  on  the  bog,  in  the  mist,  unknown,  un- 
noticed, to  perish  and  be  forgotten  in  a  week, 
even  by  the  savage  hands  that  took  their  breath  I 
Perhaps  to  face  this  he  too  had  need  of  all  his 
Christian  stoicism. 
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"  Mv  God  I    My  God  ! "  the  priest  said.    And 
he  fell  on    his    knees    and    raised    his    hands, 

"/*?^?  P**y  ""  ^^^'^^  *wo,  and  soften  the  hearts 
of  their  murderers  ! " 
"  Amen,"  said  Colonel  John  quietly. 
"Faith,  and  'tis  idle,  this,"  O'Sullivan  Og 
cried  irritably.  He  gave  a  secret  sign  to  hi;, 
men  to  draw  to  one  side  and  be  ready.  "  We've 
our  orders,  and  other  work  to  do.  Kneel  aside, 
father,  'tis  no  harm  we  mean  you,  God  forbid  I 
But  you're  wasting  breath  on  these  same.  And 
you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  two,  "say 
what  prayer  you  will,  if  you  know  one,  and  then 
kneel  or  stand— it's  all  one  to  us— and,  God 
wilhng,  you'll  be  in  purgatory  and  never  a 
knowledge  of  it ! " 

"  One  moment,"  Colonel  John  interposed,  his 
face  pale  but  composed,  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  my  friend."  * 

"And  you  may,  if  you'll  play  no  tricks." 

"  If  you  would  spare  him " 

"  'Tis  idle,  I  say  !  Sorra  a  bit  of  good  is  it ! 
But  there,  ye  shall  be  having  while  the  blessed 
man  says  three  Paternosters,  and  not  the  least 
taste  of  time  beyond  !    Devil  a  bit ! " 

Colonel  John  made  a  sign  to  the  priest,  who, 
bowmg  himself  on  the  wet  sod,  covered  liis  eyes 
wth  his  hand  and  began  to  pray.  The  men,  at 
a  sign  from  O'Sullivan,  had  drawn  to  either  side, 
and  the  firelock-men  were  handling  their  pieces,' 
with  one  eye  on  their  leader  and  one  on  the 
prisoners. 

Colonel  John  took  Bale's  hand.  "What 
matter,  soon  or  late  ? "  he  said  gently.     "  Here, 
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or  on  our  beds  we  die  in  our  duty.  Let  us  say. 
In  manus  ttuu " 

"  Popish  I  Popish  ! "  Bale  muttered,  shaking 
his  head.  He  spoke  hoarsely,  his  tonque  cleaving 
to  his  mouth.     His  eyes  were  full  oi  rage. 

"  Into  Thy  hands  ! "  Colonel  John  said.  He 
stooped  nearer  to  his  man's  ear.  "When  I 
shout,  jump  and  run ! "  he  breatlied.  "  1  will 
hold  two."  Aguin  he  Ufted  his  head  and  looked 
calmly  at  the  threatening  fi;];ures  standing  about 
th«;m,  ^unt  and  dark,  against  the  curtain  of 
mist  They  were  waiting  for  the  signal.  The 
priest  was  half  way  through  his  second  Pater- 
noster. His  trembling  tongue  was  stumbling, 
lagguig  more  and  more.  As  he  ended  it — the 
two  men  still  standing  hand  in  hand — Colonel 
John  gripped  Bale's  fingers  hard,  but  held  him. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice- 
but  still  he  held  Bale  tight  that  he  might  not 
move.  "  What  is  that  ? "  he  repeated.  On  the 
ear — on  his  ear  first — had  fallen  the  sound  of 
hunying  feet. 

They  strained  their  eyes  through  the  mist. 

"  And  whatTl  this  be  ? "  O'Sullivan  Og  muttered 
suspiciously,  looking  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  then,  stiU  more  suspiciously,  at  his 
prisoners.  "  If  you  budge  a  step,"  he  growled, 
"111  drive  this  pike "' 

"A  messenger  from  The  McMurrough," 
Colonel  John  said,  speakirg  as  sternly  as  if  he 
and  not  The  McMurrough's  henchman  com- 
manded the  party.  If  he  was  human,  as  indeed 
he  was,  if  his  heart,  at  the  hope  of  respite,  beat 
upon  his  ribs  as  the  heart  of  a  worse  man  might 
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have  beaten,  he  did  not  betray  it  save  bv  liirht 
added ''''''''    "  ^°"  "^'^  see  if  I  am  not  right/he 

I  *'u''7  *"*'^  "°*  *?  '^'"*-  A«  lie  spoke  a  tall, 
lathy  form  emerged  from  the  mist.  It  advanced 
with  long  leaps,  the  way  they  hsd  come.  A 
moment,  and  the  messenger  saw  them— almost 

"A^\'^J^^y  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^™-  He  pulled  up, 
and  walked  the  intervening  distance,  his  ams 
drooping,  and  his  breath  coming  in  gasps  He 
had  run  apace,  and  he  could  not  spe^.  But  he 
nodded-as  he  wiped  the  saliva  from  his  parted 
lips— to  O  Sulhvan  Og  to  come  asidA  wiih  him  • 
and  the  two  moved  off  a  space.  The  othere  eyed 
them  while  the  message  was  given.  The  suspense 
was  short.     Quickly  O'SuUivan  Og  came  b^ck. 

"Ye  may  be  thankful,"  he  said  drily.  "  Ye've 
cheated  the  pikes  for  this  time,  no  less.  And 
tis  safe  ye  are. 

"  You  have  the  greater  reason  to  be  thankful," 
Colonel  John  replied  solemnly.  ••  You  have  been 
spared  a  foul  crime." 

"  Faith,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  do  worse." 
Og  answered  hardily,  "than  rid  the  world  of 
two  black  Protestants,  an'  them  with  a  priest 
to  make  their  souls  I  Many's  the  honest  mans 
closed  his  eyes  without  that  same.  But  'tis  no 
time  for  prating  I  I  wonder  at  your  honour 
and  you  no  more  than  out  of  the  black  water! 
iinng  them  along,  boys,"  he  continued,  "  we've 
work  to  do  yet  1 "  .     "c  vc 

"Laus  Deo!"  the  priest  cried,  lifting  up  his 
hards.     "  Give  Him  the  glory  I  "  ^  ^ 

"Amen,"  the  Colonel  said  softly.    And  for  a 
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moment  he  shut  his  eyes  and  stood  with  clasped 
hands.  Perhaps  even  'lis  courage  was  hardly 
proof  against  so  sudden,  so  late  a  respite.  He 
looked  with  a  hardly  repressed  shudder  on  the 
dreary  face  of  the  bog,  on  the  gleaming  water. 
on  the  dripping  furze  bushes.  "  I  thank  you 
kindly,  father,  for  your  prayers  ! "  he  said.  "  The 
words  of  a  good  man  avail  much  t " 

No  more  was  said.  For  a  few  yards  Bale 
walked  unsteadily,  shaken  by  his  escape  from  a 
death  the  prospect  of  which  had  evoked  as  much 
rage  as  fear.  But  he  recovered  himself  speedily, 
and,  urged  by  O'Sullivan's  continual  injunctions 
to  hasten,  the  party  were  not  long  in  retracing 
their  steps.  They  reached  the  road,  and  went 
along  it,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  Lnding- 
place.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  threading 
their  way  in  single  file  across  the  saucer-hke 
waste  which  lay  to  landward  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  jetty  and  the  inlet. 

"  Are  you  taking  us  to  the  French  sloop  ? " 
Colonel  John  asked. 

"  You'll  be  as  wise  as  the  lave  of  us  by-and- 
by ! "  Og  answered  sulkily. 

They  crossed  the  shoulder  near  the  tower, 
which  loomed  uncertainly  through  the  fog,  and 
they  strode  down  the  slope  to  the  stone  pier. 
The  mist  lay  low  on  the  water,  and  only  the 
wet  stones  of  the  jetty,  and  a  boat  or  two 
floating  in  the  angle  between  the  jetty  and  the 
shore,  were  visible.  The  tide  was  almost  at  the 
flood.  Og  bade  the  men  draw  in  one  of  the 
boats,  ordered  Colonel  Sullivan  and  Bale  to  go 
into  the  bow,  and  the  pikemen  to  take  the  oars. 
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Sni  ?  ^^!  'T  firelock-men-the  messenger  had 

vanished-took  the-  seats  in  the  stern.  ™*^""'"* 

,,.-  ""out.  you  cripples."  he  snid.     "  And  be 

Jt'lJd^Jn'i.:^^^^^^^ 

beam  of  the  French  sloop.'X  h  larmoo^ed 
farthrr  along  the  jetty.  "^Not  a  sim  oMTfe 
appe;..^    on    deck 'as  they  passed -^the  shin 

TaS?  tt'Llf  t^'^-  "''f  '^  doz'en*'stroS 
ntHl       J^       °**  •^y""'^  ^'ew  of  it,  and  the 

unseed  bankl^  ^^'""^  ?'"'^*'^^y  ^t^^^"  it" 
unseen   banks.       ,ome  minutes  were  soent  in 

stout  rowing  and  the  oily  sweU  began  to  ^ow 

if  the  1nlV°T-  J''«y  ^ere  nea^  the  m?uth 
ot  the  mlet.  and  abreast  o^   ^he  east-and-west 
running  shore  of  the  bay.    ..  lootWy  as  thrsea 
kpped  the  beach  under  the  ni.st.  the  l,oat  be^rn 
to  rise  and  faU  on  the  Atlantic  rollers.  *" 

n-s  T.'"  ™°Jf  deceitful  than  a  pretty  coUeen  " 

ieing'^h'LrXy:?' '  "'''  '°^*  ""  '*•     '^'"  ^^^^  "^ 

thrr^wL^lllre'd"^"  ^^  *°"'^''  '^-'"  ^^^ 

"slt"l*fr    *4t  """"ning?"    the  other    said. 
SJve  us  from  that  same  I " 

in  a  firl'f  ^f'*'^'  °"*  ^y  *hree  gunshots  I "  struck 

an  well  be  inshore  an' ye  know  it" 
*or  some  minutes  the  men  pulled  steadily 
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onwards,  while  one  of  the  passengers,  apprised 
that  their  destination  was  the  Spanish  war-vessel 
which  had  landed  Cammock  and  the  Bishop,  felt 
anything  but  eager  to  reach  it.  A  Spanish  war- 
ship meant  imprisonment  and  hardship  without 
question,  possibly  the  Inquisition,  persecution, 
and  death.  When  the  men  lay  at  last  on  their 
oars,  and  swore  that  they  must  have  passed  the 
ship,  and  the>  would  go  no  farther,  he  alone 
listened  indifferently,  nay,  felt  a  faint  hope  bom 

"'Tis  a  black  Protestant  fog!"  O'Sullivan 
cried.     "  Where'U  we  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  S'lre,  ye  can  make  no  mistake,"  one  answered. 
"  The  wind's  light  off  the  land." 

«  We'll  be  pulling  back,  lads." 

"That's  the  word." 

The  men  put  the  boat  about,  a  little  sulkily, 
and  started  on  the  return  journey.  The  sound 
of  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks  came  off  the 
land  with  that  clearness  which  all  sounds  assume 
in  a  fog.  Suddenly  Colonel  John,  crouching  in 
the  bow,  where  was  scant  room  for  Bale  and 
himself,  saw  a  large  shape  loom  before  him. 
Involuntarily  he  uttered  a  warning  cry,  O'Sulhvan 
echoed  it,  the  men  tried  to  hold  the  boat.  In 
doing  this,  however,  one  man  was  quicker  than 
the  other,  the  boat  turned  broadside  on  to  her 
former  course,  and  before  the  cry  was  well  off 
O'SfuUivan  Og's  lips,  it  swept  violently  athwart 
a  cable  hauled  taut  by  the  weight  of  a  vessel 
straining  to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  In  a  twinkling 
the  boat  careened,  throwing  its  occupants  mto 
the  water. 
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l,»Sc  i"'"'  '^^  .^*'^  ^'^'^  nearest  to  the 

hawser  and  managed,  suddenly  as  the  thine 
happened,  to  seize  it  and  cling  to  it.  Bu  hf 
&st  wave  washed  over  them,  blinding  them  and 
choking  them  ;  and.  warned  by  this,  they  worked 
themselves  desperately  along  the  rope  until  the^r 
shoulders  were  clear  of  the  water  and  they  could 
twist  a  leg  over  then:  slender  support.     ^ 

That  effected,  they  could  spit  out  the  water 
breathe  agam  and  look  about  them.  They 
shouted  for  help  once,  twice,  thrice,  thinking 
that  some  on  the  great  ship  looming  dim  and 
distant  to  shoreward  of  them  must  Sear  But 
their  shouts  were  merged  in  the  wail  of  despair, 

t^lu  J  1^°*,*'  tr^^ellmg  with  the  last  of  the 
tide,  had  struck  the  cable  with  force,  and  wal 

Lv^^t.'^"^T  *  ^"?*^°*  ^^^y-  Whether  Tny 
saved  themselves  on  it.  the  two  clinging  to  the 
hawser  could  not  see.  s    «  i"  me 

a  Jn^'f'n  "j"^  and  scared,  would  have  shouted 
again,  but  Colonel  John  stayed  him.  "  God  rest 
their  souls!"  he  said  sokmnly.  "The  men 
aboard  can  do  nothing.  By  [he  time  th"/S 
have  lowered  a  boat  it  will  be  done  with  these." 
..  A  %*^''°  ^^^  "^  aboard,"  Bale  said. 
Ay,  if  we  want  to  go  to  Cadiz  gaol,"  Colonel 

"Swim  ashore." 

"God  forbid  I" 

"But you  can  swim?" 
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"  Not  that  far.  Not  near  that  far,  God  knows  I " 
Bale  repeated  with  emphasis,  his  teeth  chattering. 
"  I'll  go  down  like  a  stone." 

"Cadiz  gaoll  Cadiz  gaoll"  Colonel  John 
muttered.  "Isn't  it  worth  a  swim  to  escape 
that  ? " 

"Ay,  ay,  but " 

"  Do  you  see  that  oar  drifting  ?  In  a  twinkling 
it  will  be  out  of  reach.  Off  w  ith  your  boots,  man, 
off  with  your  clothes,  and  to  it  i  That  oar  is  free- 
dom !  The  tide  is  with  us  still,  or  it  would  not 
be  moving  that  way.  But  let  the  tide  turn  and 
we  cannot  do  it."' 

"  It's  too  far  !  " 

"If  you  could  see  the  shore,"  Colonel  John 
argued,  "  you'd  think  nothing  of  it !  With  your 
chin  on  that  oar,  you  can't  sink.  But  it  must 
be  done  before  we  are  chilled." 

He  was  stripping  himself  to  his  underclothes 
while  he  talked:  and  in  haste,  fearing  that  he 
might  feel  the  hawser  slacken  and  dip — a  sign 
that  the  tide  had  turned.  Or  if  the  oar  floated 
out  of  sight— then  too  the  worst  might  happen  to 
them.  Already  Colonel  John  had  plans  and 
hopes,  but  freedom  was  needful  if  they  were  to 
come  to  anything. 

"  Come  1 "  he  cried  impulsively.  "  Man,  you 
are  not  a  coward,  I  know  it  well!    Cornel" 

He  let  himself  into  the  water  as  he  spoke, 
and  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  and  with  a 
shiver  of  disgust.  Bale  followed  his  example,  let 
the  rope  go,  and  with  quick,  nervous  strokes 
bobbed  after  him  in  the  direction  of  the  oar. 
Colonel  John  deserved  the  less  credit,  as  he  was 
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the  better  swimmer.  He  swam  long  and  slow, 
with  his  head  low :  and  his  eyes  watched  his 
follower.  A  half  minute  of  violent  exertion,  and 
Bale's  outstretched  hand  clutched  the  oar.  It 
was  a  thick,  clumsy  implement,  and  it  floated 
high.  In  curt,  clipped  sentences  Colonel  John 
bade  him  rest  his  hands  on  it,  and  thrust  it 
before  him  lengthwise,  swimming  with  his  feet. 

For  five  minutes  nothing  was  said,  but  they 
proceeded  slowly  and  patiently,  rising  a  little 
above  each  wave  and  trusting — for  they  could 
see  nothing,  and  the  light  wind  was  m  then: 
faces — ^that  the  tide  was  still  seconding  their 
efforts.  Colonel  John  knew  that  if  the  shore 
lay,  as  he  judged,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
he  must,  to  reach  it,  swim  slowly  and  reserve 
his  strength.  Though  a  natural  desire  to  decide 
the  question  quickly  would  have  impelled  him 
to  greater  exertion,  he  resisted  it  as  many  a  man 
has  resisted  it,  and  thereby  has  saved  his  life. 
At  the  worst,  he  reflected  that  the  oar  would 
support  them  both  for  a  short  time.  But  that 
meant  remaining  stationary  and  becoming  chilled. 

They  had  been  swimming  for  ten  minutes,  as 
he  calculated,  when  Bale,  who  floated  higher, 
cried  joyfully  that  he  could  see  the  land.  Colonel 
John  made  no  answer,  he  needed  all  his  breath. 
But  a  minute  later  he  too  saw  it  loom  low 
through  the  fog;  and  then,  in  some  minutes 
afterwards,  they  felt  bottom  and  waded  on  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  which  projected  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  mainland  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet.  The  tide  had  served  them  well  by  carrying 
them  a  little  to  the  eastward.   They  sat  a  moment 
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on  the  rocks  to  recover  their  strength — while  the 
seagulls  flew  wailing  over  them — and  for  the  first 
time  they  took  in  the  full  gravity  of  the  cat- 
astrophe. Every  other  man  in  the  boat  had 
perished — so  they  judged,  for  there  was  no  stir 
on  shore.  On  that  they  uttered  some  expressions 
of  pity  and  of  thankfulness ;  and  then,  stung  to 
action  by  the  chill  wind,  which  set  their  teeth 
chattering,  they  got  to  their  feet  and  scrambled 
painfully  along  the  rocks  until  they  reached  the 
marshy  bank  of  the  inlet.  Thence  a  pilgrimage 
scarcely  less  painful,  through  gorse  and  rushes, 
brought  them  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  to  the 
jetty. 

Here,  too,  all  was  quiet.  If  any  of  O'SuUivan 
Og'';  party  had  saved  themselves  they  were  not 
to  be  seen,  nor  was  there  any  indication  that  the 
accident  was  known  on  shore.  It  was  still  early, 
but  little  after  six,  the  day  Sunday ;  and  apart 
from  the  cackling  of  poultry,  and  the  grunting 
of  hogs,  no  sound  came  from  O'SuUivan's  house 
or  the  hovels  about  it. 

While  Colonel  John  had  been  picking  his  way 
over  the  rocks  and  between  the  gorse  bushes,  his 
thoughts  had  not  been  idle ;  and  now,  without 
hesitation,  he  made  along  the  jetty  until  the 
masts  of  the  French  sloop  loomed  beside  it 
He  boarded  the  vessel  by  a  plank  and  looked 
roimd  him.  There  was  no  watch  on  deck,  but 
a  murmur  of  talk  came  from  the  forecastle  and 
a  melancholy  voice  piping  a  French  song  rose 
from  the  depths  of  the  cabin.  Colonel  John 
bade  Bale  follow  him— they  were  shivering  from 
head  to  foot — and  descended  the  companion. 
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The  singer  was  Captain  Augustin.  He  lay  on 
his  back  m  his  bunk,  while  his  mate,  between 
sleep  and  waking,  formed  an  unwilling  audience. 

Tout  mal  chausse,  tout  mal  vctu, 
sang  the  Captain  in  a  doleful  voice, 

Pauvre  marin,  d'ou  reviens-tu  ? 
Tout  doux !    Tout  doux  ! 

With  the  last  word  on  his  lips,  he  called  on 
the  name  of  his  Maker,  for  he  saw  two  half- 
naked,  dripping  figures  peering  at  him  through 
the  open  door.  For  the  moment  he  took  them, 
by  the  dim  light,  for  the  revenants  of  drowned 
men;  while  his  mate,  a  Breton,  rose  on  his 
elbow  and  shrieked  aloud. 

It  was  only  when  Colonel  John  called  them 
by  name  that  they  were  reassured,  lost  their 
fears,  and  recognised  in  the  pallid  figures  before 
them  their  late  passenger  and  his  attendant. 
Then,  as  the  two  Frenchmen  sprang  to  their 
feet,  the  cabin  rang  with  oaths  and  invocations, 
with  Mon  Dieu  !  and  Ma  foi  1  Immediately 
clothes  were  fetched,  and  rough  cloths  * 
dry  the  visitors  and  restore  warmth  to  th. 
limbs,  a''d  cognac  and  food — for  the  two  were 
half  starved.  Meantime,  and  while  these  com- 
forts were  being  administered,  and  half  the  crew, 
crouching  about  the  companion,  listened,  and 
volleys  of  questions  rained  upon  him.  Colonel 
John  told  very  shortly  the  tale  of  their  ad- 
ventures, of  the  fate  that  had  menaced  them, 
and  their  narrow  escape.  In  return  he  learned 
that  the  Frenchmen  were  virtually  prisoners. 
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"  They  have  taken  our  equipage,  cursed 
dogs  I "  Augustin  explained,  refraining  with 
difficulty  from  a  dance  of  rage.  "  The  rudder, 
the  sails,  they  are  not,  see  you  1  They  have 
locked  all  in  the  house  on  shore,  that  we  may 
not  go  by  night,  you  understand.  And  by  day 
the  ship  of  war  beyond,  Spanish  it  is  possible, 
pirate  lor  certain,  goes  about  to  sink  us  if  we 
move !  Ah,  sacrS  nom,  that  I  had  never  seen 
this  land  of  swine  1 " 

"  Have  they  a  guard  over  the  rudder  and  the 
sails  ? "  Colonel  John  asked,  pausing  to  speak 
with  the  food  half  way  to  his  mouth. 

"  I  know  not.    What  matter  ? " 

"If  not,  it  were  not  hard  to  regain  them," 
Colonel  John  said,  with  an  odd  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  the  ship  of  war  beyond  ?  What  would 
she  be  doing  ? " 

"  While  the  fcg  lies  ? "  Colonel  John  replied. 
"  Nothing." 

"  The  fog  ? "  Augustin  exclaimed.  He  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  head,  ran  up  the  companion  and 
as  quickly  returned.  A  skipper  is  in  a  low  way 
who,  whatever  his  position,  has  no  eye  for  the 
weather ;  and  he  felt  the  tacit  reproach.  "  Name 
of  Names  I  "  he  cried.  "  There  is  a  fog  like  the 
inside  of  Jonah's  whale !  For  the  ship  beyond 
I  snap  the  finger  at  her  I  She  is  not !  Then 
forward,  mes  braves  1  Yet  tranquil  1  They 
have  taken  the  arms  I " 

"  Ay  ? "  Colonel  Johr-  said,  still  eating.  "  Is 
that  so  ?  Then  it  seems  to  me  we  must  retake 
them.    That  first." 

"  What,  you  ? "  Augustin  exclaimed. 
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Why  not  ?  Colonel  John  responded,  lookinjr 
round  him.  a  twinkle  in  his  eye!^  "The  3 
of  his  host  are  in  a  manner  of  speaking  the  house 
of  ^h«  host.    And  it  is  the  duty-as  I  said  onci 

."  ^{?\"-  '\u°*  *^°'  *^«y  •"*— of  your  kin  ?  " 

orJI-  }^  "  ^^^  '■^^'?"'"  ^°'o"el  John  answered 
cryptically,  and  to  the  skipper's  surprise.  But 
that  surprise  lasted  a  very  short  time!^  "  Listen 
y^^'  ,  Colonel  continued.  "This  tops 
farther  than  you  think,  and  to  cure  it  we  must 
not  stop  short.    Let  me  speak,  and  do  you  ry 

1  t°oniv'f''"^  Courage, 'and  I  will  J^e'yZ 
i..>t  only  freedom  but  a  good  bargain.^ 

The  skipper  stared  «  How  so  ? "  he  asked. 
«,J u  u  ^u'^?^  •^°*'"  unfolded  the  plan  on 
which  he  had  been  meditating  whUe  the  wavj^ 
lapped  his  smarting  chin,  while  the  gorse  b^shS 
pricked  his  feet,  and  the  stones  fibed  them 
It  was  a  great  plan,  and  before  all  things  a  boW 
Z^""  Yi'^''  Augustin gasped  JS Tt^  foWed 
for!iif"^i*^^  •"'™"?'  ^^°'  ^'^  the  freedom  of 

£t  !?Z  *"■'  "'  ^-  '^^  °^  ^"'t""^'  "owded  the 
ioot  of  the  companion,  opened  their  eves. 

Augustin  smacked  his  lips.  « It  is  what  vou 
caU  ma^Mquerhe  said.  "^ «  But,"  he  Ihmgged 
his  shoulders,  "  it  is  not  possible  1 "  ^^ 

"If  the  fog  holds?" 

then!^eh?'"  '*~''^**    ^°"    call-lifts?      What 

riddS^'-TlIi  rT  r"y  '•*'"™^  have  you 
rioden  {  the  Colonel  answered.  "  Yet  if  thp 
mast  had  gone  ? "  '"* 

"We  had  gone  1     rraiment/ 
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"  That  did  not  keep  you  ashore." 

Augustin  cogitated  over  this  for  a  while. 
Then,  "But  we  are  eight  only,"  he  objected. 
"  Myself,  nine." 

"  And  two  are  eleven,"  Colonel  John  rephed. 

"  We  do  not  know  the  ground." 

"I  do."  ,      ,^ 

The  skipper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  they  have  treated  you— but  y  )u  know 
how  they  have  treated  you,"  Colonel  John  went 
on,  appealing  to  the  lower  motive. 

The  group  of  seamen  who  stood  about  the 
door  growled  seamen's  oaths. 

"There  are  things  that  seem  hard,  the 
Colonel  continued,  "and  being  begim,  poufl 
they  are  done  while  you  think  of  thcml 

Captain  Augustin  of  Bordeau--  swelled  out 
his  breast.  "  That  is  true,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
done  things  like  that." 

"  Then  do  one  more  1 " 

The  skipper's  eyes  surveyed  the  mens  faces. 
He  caught  the  spark  in  their  eyes.  "  I  will  do 
it,"  he  cried.  .  ,         _, 

"  Good  1 "  Colonel  John  cried.      "  The  arms 

first!" 
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A   SUP 

"PLAVIA  McMURROUGH  enjoyed  one 
-■-  advantage  over  her  partners  in  conspiracy. 
She  could  rise  on  the  morning  after  the  night  of 
the  bonfires  with  a  clear  head  and  an  appetite 
undiminished  by  punch ;  and  probably  she  was 
the  only  one  at  Morristown  of  whom  this  could 
be  said.  The  morning  light  did  not  break  for 
her  on  aching  eyelids  and  a  brain  at  once  too 
retentive  of  the  boasts  of  the  small  hours  and 
too  sensitive  to  the  perils  of  the  day  to  come. 
Colonel  John  had  scarcely  passed  away  under 
guard,  old  Darby  had  scarcely  made  his  first 
round — with  many  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head — the  slatternly  serving-boys  had  scarcely 
risen  from  their  beds  in  the  passages,  before  she 
was  afoot,  gay  as  a  lark,  and  triffing  Uke  one; 
with  spirits  prepared  for  the  best  or  the  worst 
which  the  day  might  bring  Tv^iLh — though  she 
foresaw  only  the  best — and  undepressed  even  by 
the  blanket  of  mist  that  shrouded  lake  and  hills 
and  all  the  world  from  view. 

If  the  past  night,  with  its  wassail  and  its 
mirth,  its  toasts  and  its  loud-voiced  bragging, 
might  be  called  "  the  great  night  of  Morristown," 
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this,  the  girl  promised  herself,  should  more  truly 
and  more  fitly  be  styled  "the  great  day  of 
Ireland."  On  this  day  would  they  begin  a  work 
the  end  of  which  no  man  could  see,  but  which, 
to  the  close  of  time,  should  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
name  of  McMurrough.  No  more  shorJd  their 
native  land  be  swept  along,  a  chained  slave,  a 
handmaid,  in  the  train  of  a  more  brutal,  a  more 
violent,  and  a  more  stupid  people  I  From  this 
day  Ireland's  valour,  that  had  never  known  fit 
leading,  should  be  recognised  for  what  it  was, 
her  wit  be  turned  to  good  uses,  her  old  traditions 
be  revived  in  the  light  of  new  glories.  The 
tears  rose  to  the  girl  s  eyes,  her  bosom  heaved, 
her  heart  seemed  too  large  for  her,  as  she  pictured 
the  fruition  of  the  work  to  be  begun  this  day, 
and  with  clasped  hands  and  prayenul  eyes  sang 
her  morning  hymn. 

No  more  should  an  Irish  gentleman  walk 
swordless  and  shamed  among  nis  equals.  No 
more  should  the  gallant  beast  he  had  bred  be 
seized  with  contumely  in  the  market-place.  No 
more  should  all  the  nobler  services  of  his  native 
land  be  closed  to  him,  his  faith  be  banned,  his 
priests  proscribed  1  No  more  should  he  be  driven 
to  sell  his  valour  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  pour 
forth  his  blood  in  foreign  causes,  under  the  walls 
of  old  Vienna,  and  on  every  stricken  field  from 
Almanza  to  the  Don.  For  on  this  day  Ireland 
should  rouse  herself  from  the  long  nightmare, 
the  oppression  of  centuries.  She  should  remem- 
ber her  greatness  ot  old  time  and  the  blessing  of 
Patrick ;  and  tliose  who  had  enslaved  her,  those 
who  had  scorned  her  and  flouted  her,  should 
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leam  the  stre'^oth  of  handii  nerved  by  the  love 
of  God  and  uie  love  of  country  I  This  day  at 
Momstown  the  day  should  break. 

The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  thought 
of  this,  and  with  an  overflowing  heart  thanked 
Heaven  for  the  grace  and  favour  that  assigned 
her  a  part  in  the  work.  And  the  halo  formed  of 
those  tears  ennobled  all  she  saw  about  her.  The 
men,  still  sprawling  up  and  down  the  courtyard 
m  the  abandonment  of  drink,  her  brother  calling 
with  a  pale  face  and  querulous  oaths  for  a  cooling 
draught.  Sir  Donny  and  old  Tim  Burke,  yawning 
off,  hke  the  old  topers  they  were,  the  effects  of 
the  carouse— the  cause  and  her  hopes  ennobled 
aU.  It  was  much— may  she  be  forgiven  1— if,  in 
the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  morning,  she  gave  a 
single  thought  to  the  misguided  kSisman  whose 
opposition  had  hurried  him  into  trouble,  and 
exposed  him  to  dangers  at  which  she  vaimelv 
guessed.  °     ' 

Fool  that  he  was,  she  reflected,  to  pit  himself 
against  such  men  as  the  Bishop  and  the  Spanish 
Admiral  I  From  her  window  she  saw  the  two 
walking  in  the  garden  with  bent  heads,  aloof  from 
the  yawning  crowd,  and  now  appearing  beyond 
the  hne  of  Florence  yews,  now  vanishing  behind 
them.  On  which  she  came  near  to  worshippmg 
them.  Haa  thejr  not  brought  to  Ireland,  to 
iieny,  to  Momstown,  the  craft  and  skill  in 
counsel,  the  sagacity  and  courage,  which  had 
won  for  them  the  fe-  -  of  foreign  kings,  and 
raised  them  high  in  e.  ..  racking  their  guidance, 
the  movement  might  ...ive  come  to  nothing,  the 
most    enthusiastic    must    have    wasted    their 
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strength.  But  they  were  here  to  inspire,  to  lead, 
to  control.  Against  such  men  the  parlour- 
captains  of  Tralee,  the  encroaching  Pettys,  and 
their  like,  must  fwl  indeed.  And  before  more 
worth''  opponents  arrived  to  encounter  the 
patriots,  who  could  say  what  battles  might  not 
be  won,  what  allies  gained  ? 

It  was  a  dream,  but  a  golden  dream,  and  when 
she  descended  to  the  living-room  she  still  lived 
in  it.  The  girl's  lips  quivered  as  she  kissed  the 
Bishop's  hand  and  received  with  bent  knees  his 
episcopal  blessing.  "  And  on  this  house,  ny 
daughter,"  he  added,  "  and  on  this  day !  " 

"  Amen  1 "  she  murmured  in  her  heart. 

True,  breakfast,  and  the  hour  after  breakfast, 
gave  some  pause  to  her  happir  The  men's 

nerves  were  on  edge  with  poth  i  and  excite- 
ment, and  they  had  not  been  at  tab  five  minutes 
before  quarrelling  broke  out  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  board.  The  Spanish  officer  who  was  in 
attendance  on  Cammock  came  to  words,  and 
almost  to  blows,  with  one  of  the  O'Beimes,  who 
resented  the  notion  that  the  Admiral's  safety  was 
not  sufficiently  secured  by  the  Irish  about  him. 
"The  peace  was  kept  with  difficulty,  and  so  much 
ill-feeling  survived  the  outbreak  that  Cammock 
thought  it  prudent  to  remit  two-thirds  of  the 
sailors  to  the  ship,  and  keep  the  remainder  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  background. 

■This  was  not  a  promising  beginning,  where  the 
numbers  were  abeady  so  scanty  that  the  Bishop 
wondered  in  his  heart  whether  his  dupes  would 
dare  to  pass  from  words  to  action.  But  it  was 
not  alL      Some  one   spoke  of  Asgill,  and  of 
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another  Justice  in  the  neighbourhood,  asserting 
that  their  hearts  were  with  the  rising,  and  that 
at  a  later  point  their  aid  might  be  expected.  At 
once, 

"  The  Evil  One's  spawn  I "  cried  Sir  Donny, 
rising  in  his  place,  and  speaking  under  the 
influence  of  great  excitement.  "If  you're  for 
dealing  with  them,  I'm  riding  I  No  Protestants  1 
No  black  brood  of  Cromwell  for  me  I  I'd  as 
soon  never  wear  sword  again  as  wear  it  in  their 
company ! " 

"  You're  not  meaning  it.  Sir  Donny  ! "  Uncle 
Ulick  said. 

"  Faith,  but  if  he's  not,  I  am  I "  cried  old  Tim 
Burke,  rising  and  banging  the  table  with  his  fist. 
"  'Tis  what  I'm  meaning,  and  devil  a  bit  of  a 
mistake  1    Just  that  I " 

Another  backed  him,  with  so  much  violence 
that  the  most  moderate  rud  sensible  looked 
serious,  and  it  needed  the  Bishop's  interference  to 
calm  the  storm.  "  We  need  not  decide  one  way 
or  the  other,"  he  said,  "until  tliey  come  in." 
Probably  he  thought  that  an  unlikely  con- 
tmgency.  "  There  are  arguments  on  both  sides,' 
he  continued  blandly.  "It  is  true  that  half- 
measures  are  seldom  wise.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  by  a  Protestant  king  that  France  was  led 
back  to  the  true  faith.  But  of  this  at  another 
time.  I  think  we  must  be  moving,  gentlemen. 
It  grows  late." 

While  the  gentry  talked  thus  at  table,  the  court- 
yard and  the  space  between  the  house  and  the 
lake  began  to  present,  where  the  mist  allowed  them 
to  be  seen,  the  lively  and  animated  appearance 
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which  the  Irish,  ever  lovers  of  a  crowd,  admire. 
Food  and  drink  were  there  served  to  the  barefoot, 
shock-headed  boys  drawn  up  in  bodies  under  their 
priests,  or  under  the  great  men's  agents ;  and  when 
these  matters  had  been  consumed  one  band 
after  another  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
rendezvous.  This  was  at  the  Carraghalin,  a 
name  long  given  to  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  situate 
in  an  upland  valley  above  the  waterfall,  and  a 
long  Irish  mile  from  the  house.  But  as  each 
troop  moved  off  towards  the  head  of  the  lake 
its  place  was  filled  in  a  measure  by  late-comers, 
as  well  as  by  companies  of  women  and  girls, 
close-hooded  and  shawled,  who  halted  before 
the  house  to  raise  shrill  cries  of  welcome,  or, 
as  they  passed,  stirred  the  air  with  their  wild 
Erse  melodies.  The  orders  for  all  were  to  take 
their  seats  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  in  a  mighty 
semicircle  about  a  well-known  rock  situate  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  abbey.  Tradition  re- 
ported that  in  old  days  this  rock  had  been  a 
pulpit,  and  that  thence  the  Irish  Apostle  had 
preached  to  the  heathen.  More  certainly  it 
had  formed  a  rostrum  and  the  valley  a  gather- 
ing-place in  troubled  and  more  recent  times. 
The  turf  about  it  was  dry,  sweet,  and  sheep- 
bitten;  on  either  side  it  sloped  gently  to  the 
rock,  while  a  sentry  posted  on  each  of  the 
two  low  hiUs  which  flanked  the  vale  was  a 
sufficient  surety  against  surprise. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  of  the  peasants  had 
filed  off,  and  the  space  before  the  house  had 
resumed  its  normal  aspect — but  for  once  without 
its  beggars — that    the  gentry  began  to  make 
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?ere  The  ^«f  %'*""  '^t'^*^ "    ^he  buckeens 

order,  were  not  long  behind  them      The  [^[ 

l^T'"^^  ^^'^  ^"^  '^^  »^°"^«  with  no  otheJ 
guardians  than  a  cook-maid  or  two-were  the 
Admiral  and  the  Bishop.  honourabV^Sorted 
"F^'eTw  The"'  'y  V  ^°^*  -^  ^^^-' 

.^^1.".  oT^sf '^oTheXma; 

Pnli-SS^--irKa^jS 

the  mist  and  the  dark  day.  and  the  moSuJe 

£       Buf  s"he^H'''°\*''°"^'"'^  furze.  tocK 
ner.     But  she  drew  her  spirits  from  a  hio-h^t 

nSriJr"^""'  ""^  self-reliant"fores£g 

KS^  i-  -"-^«  «  -ke  Wt'fS  tt 

shSoUrerCaJl-^^'^'  ^'"^^'  "^^*  - 

n^'ifl*',  ""^    '  *™    sure."  she  answered     "I 
could  take  you  blindfold."  '"wered.       | 

"  The  mist " 

this  DooSn^f  "^Vu^'  ^°'  ^^^  ^'^t  overhanging 

J  f d  M^  r  si"cXi  it 

and  then  the  shunmer  of  water  on  the5 
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right.  Thence  they  ascended  the  steep  path 
that  led  up  the  glen  of  the  waterfall  to  the 
level  of  the  platform  on  which  the  old  tower 
stood.  Leaving  this  on  the  right— and  only 
to  an  informed  eye  was  it  visible— they  climbed 
yet  a  little  higher,  and  entered  a  deep  driftway 
that,  at  the  summit  of  the  gorge,  clove  its 
way  between  the  mound  behind  the  tower  and 
the  hill  on  their  left,  and  so  penetrated  pr  • 
sently  to  the  valley  of  the  Carraghalin.  Tlie 
mist  was  thmner  here,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  more  perceptible,  and  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded fifty  yards  along  the  sunken  way  before 
Cammock,  who  was  leading,  in  the  company 
of  The  McMurrough,  halted. 

"A  fine  place  for  a  stand,"  he  said,  looking 
about  him  with  a  soldierly  eye.  "And  better 
for  an  ambush.  Especially  on  such  a  morning 
as  this,  when  you  cannot  see  a  man  five  paces 
away." 

"  I  trust,"  the  Bishop  answered,  smiling, 
"  that  we  shall  have  no  need  to  make  the  one, 
or  to  fear  the  other." 

"You  could  hold  this,"  Flavia  asked  eagerly, 
"  with  such  men  as  we  have  ? " 

"  Against  an  army,"  Cammock  answered. 
"  Against  an  army  1 "  she  murmured,  as,  her 
heart   beating  high  with  pride,   they  resumed 
their  way,  Flavia  and  the  Bishop  in  the  van. 
"  Against  an  army ! "  she  repeated  fondly. 

The  words  had  not  fully  left  her  lips  when 
she  recoiled.  At  the  same  moment  the  Bishop 
uttered  an  exclamation,  Cammock  swore  and 
seized  his  hilt.  The  McMurrough  turned  as  if 
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to  flee.    For  on  the  path  close  to  them,  fadne 

SuTva"!"'  "  P"'°^  '°  ^'^  '>^"'^'  stood  CobS 

He  leveUed  the  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 

nearest  man.  and  tfiough  Flavia,  with  Tnstant 

little.  Before  Cammock  could  clear  his  bhide 
or  his  companions  back  up  his  resistance  £ 
or  five  men.  of  Colonel  John's  following,  'flun„ 
themselves  on  them  from  behind.  Thf^  wSf 
seized,  strong  arms  pinioned  them,  knives  we  e 
at  their  throats.  In  a  twinkling,  andJhile 
they  still  expected  death,  sacks  were  dragged 

^,?i^?),"°*  '^"^^  Flavia  and.  white  a    paper! 
scarcely  two  furlongs  from  the  meetinl-pkce 

musket,  he  bore  her,  vainly  stniBolinn— and    il 

pJnn1,*'""^/°"^'  ^'^^  Colonel's  little  band  of 

a^d  i"''""^  '^'V^'y  ^'^  ^«^t  the  die 
and  must  now  succeed  or  perish.      The  girl's 
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screams,  quickly  suppressed,  might  not  have 
given  the  alarm;  but  they  had  set  nerves  on 
edge.  The  prick  of  a  knife  was  used — and 
often — to  apprise  the  blinded  prisoners  that  if 
they  did  not  move  they  would  be  piked.  They 
were  dragged,  a  seaman  on  either  side  of  each 
captive,  over  some  hundred  paces  of  rough 
ground,  through  the  stream,  and  so  into  a 
path  little  better  than  a  sheep-track  which  ran 
round  the  farther  side  of  the  hill  o^  the  tower, 
and  descended  that  way  to  the  more  remote 
bank  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  rugged  path,  steep 
and  slippery,  dropping  precipitously  a  couple 
of  feet  in  places,  and  more  than  once  following 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  But  it  was  traceable 
even  in  the  mist,  and  the  party  from  the  sloop, 
once  put  on  it,  could  follow  it. 

If  no  late-comer  to  the  meeting  encountered 
them.  Colonel  John,  to  whom  every  foot  of  the 
ground  was  familiar,  saw  no  reason,  apart  from 
the  chances  of  pursuit,  why  they  should  not 
get  the  prisoners,  whom  they  had  so  audaciously 
surprised,  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
There  he  and  his  party  must  fall  again  into 
the  Skull  ror.d  and  risk  the  more  serious  un- 
certainties of  the  open  way.  AU,  however, 
depended  on  time.  If  Flavia's  screams  had 
not  given  the  alarm,  it  would  soon  be  given 
by  the  absence  of  those  whom  the  people  had 
come  to  meet.  The  missing  leaders  would  be 
sought,  pursuit  would  be  organised.  Yet,  if 
before  that  pursuit  reached  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  the  fugitives  had  passed  into  the  road, 
the  raiders  would  stand  a  fair  chance.     They 
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would  at  least  have  a  start,  the  sloop  in  front 
ot  them,  and  their  enemies  behind  them 

But,  with  peril  on  every  side  of  them,  Flavia 
was  still  the  main,  the  real  difficulty.     Colonel 
Sumvan  cou^d  not  hope  to  carry  her  far,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  man  who  fettered  her 
feet   and  bore  part  of  her  weight.    Twice  she 
treed  her  mouth  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry.     The 
Colonel  only  pressed  her  face  more  ruthlessly 
to  him-his  men's  lives  depended  on  her  silence. 
But  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow;  and,  after 
carrying  her  no  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
he  staggered  under  the  unwilling  burden     Fe 
was    on    the   path   now    and  descending,  and 
he  held  out  a  httJe  farther.      But   presently, 
when    he  hoped   that   she    had    swooned,  she 
teu     to     strugghng    more    desperately.      He 
thought,  on  this,  that  he  might  be  smothering 
her;  and  he  relaxed  his  hold  to  aUow  her  to 
breathe.     For  reward  she  struck  him  madly, 
fiinously  m  the  face,  and  he  had  to  stifle  her 
again. 

But  his  heart  was  sick.  It  was  a  horrible,  a 
brutal  business,  a  thing  he  had  not  foreseen  on 
board  the  Cormmant.  He  had  supposed  that 
she  would  famt  at  the  first  alarn^^I  and  his 
courage,  which  would  have  faced  almost  any 
event  with  coolness,  quailed.  He  could  not 
murder  the  girl,  and  she  would  not  be  silent. 
Wo,  she  would  not  be  silent  I  Short  of  set- 
tog  her  down  and  binding  her  hand  and  foot, 
which  would  teke  time,  and  was  horrible  to 
imagine,  he  could  not  see  what  to  do.  And  the 
man  with  hun,  who  saw  the  rest  of  the  party 
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outstripping  them,  and  as  good  as  disappearing 
in  tlie  fog,  who  fancied,  with  every  step,  that  he 
heard  the  feet  of  merciless  pursuers  overtaking 
them,  was  frantic  with  impatience. 

Then  Colonel  John,  with  the  sweat  standing 
on  his  brow,  did  a  thing  to  which  he  afterwards 
looked  back  with  great  astonishment. 

"  Give  me  your  knife,"  he  said,  with  a  groan, 
"and  hold  her  hands  1  We  must  silence  her, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  1 " 

The  man,  terrified  as  he  was,  and  selfish  as 
terrified  men  are,  recoiled  from  the  deed.  "  Mv 
God! "he  said.     "Nol" 

"Yesl"  Colonel  John  retorted  fiercely. 
"The  knife  1— the  knife,  man  1  And  do  you 
hold  her  hands ! " 

With  a  jerk  he  lifted  her  face  from  his  breast 
— and  this  time  she  neither  struck  him  nor 
screamed.  The  man  had  half-heartedly  drawn 
his  knife.  The  Colonel  snatched  it  from  him. 
"  Now  her  hands ! "  he  said.  "  Hold  her,  fool  1 
I  know  where  to  strike  ! " 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  shriek,  but  no  sound 
came.  She  had  heard,  she  understood ;  and  for 
a  moment  she  could  neither  struggle  nor  cry. 
That  terror  which  rage  and  an  almost  indomit- 
able spirit  had  kept  at  bay  seized  her ;  the  sight 
of  the  gleaming  death  poised  above  her  paralysed 
her  throat.  Her  mouth  gaped,  her  eyes  glared 
at  the  steel ;  then,  with  a  queer  sobbing  sound, 
she  fainted. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  the  Colonel  cried.  And  there 
was  indeed  thankfulness  in  his  voice.  He  thrust 
the  knife  back  into  the  man's  hands,  and,  raising 
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the  girl  again  in  his  aims.  "  There  is  a  house  a 
little  below,"  he  said.  "We  can  leave  her  there  1 
Hurry,  man  ! — hurry  I " 

He  had  not  traversed  that  road  for  twenty 
years,  but  his  memory  had  not  tricked  him. 
Less  than  fifty  paces  below  they  came  on  a 
cabin,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.  The 
door  was  not,  fastened— for  what,  in  such  a  place, 
was  there  to  steal  ? — and  Colonel  John  thrust  it 
open  with  his  foot.  The  interior  was  dark,  the 
place  was  almost  windowless ;  but  he  made  out 
the  form  of  an  old  crone  who,  nursing  her  knees, 
crouched  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth  beside  a 
handful  of  peat.  Seemg  him,  the  woman  tottered 
to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  shaded  her 
bleared  eyes  from  the  inrush  of  daylight.  She 
gabbled  shrilly,  but  she  knew  only  Erse,  and 
Colonel  John  attempted  no  explanation. 

"The  lady  of  the  house,"  he  said,  in  that 
tongue.  And  he  laid  Flavia,  not  ungently,  but 
very  quickly,  on  the  floor.  He  turned  about 
without  another  woi  J,  shut  the  door  on  the  two, 
and  hurried  along  the  path  at  the  full  stretch  of 
his  legs.  In  half  a  minute  he  had  overtaken  his 
com;  anion,  and  the  two  pressed  on  together  on 
the  heels  of  the  main  party. 

The  old  beldame,  left  alone  with  the  girl, 
viewed  her  with  an  astonishment  which  would 
have  been  greater  if  she  had  not  reached  that  age 
at  which  all  sensations  become  dulled.  How  the 
Lady  of  the  House,  who  was  to  her  both  Power 
and  Providence,  came  to  be  there,  and  there 
in  that  state,  passed  her  conception.  But  she 
had  the  sense  to  loosen  the  girl's  frock  at  the 
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neck,  to  throw  water  on  her  face,  and  to  beat 
her  hands.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Flavia,  who 
had  never  swooned  before — fashionable  as  the 
exercise  was  at  this  period  in  feminine  society- 
sighed  once  or  twice,  and  came  to  herself. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  she  muttered.  Still  for  some 
moments  she  continued  to  look  about  her  in  a 
dazed  way;  at  length  she  recognised  the  old 
woman,  and  the  cottage.  Then  she  remembered, 
with  a  moan,  what  had  happened— the  ambus- 
cade, the  flight,  the  knife.  ,  ,,  , 
She  could  not  turn  whiter,  but  she  shuddered 
and  closed  her  eyes.  At  last,  with  shrinking,  she 
looked  at  her  dress.  "Am  I— hurt?'  she 
whispered. 

The  old  woman  did  not  understand,  but  she 
patted  Fkvia's  hand.  Meanwhile  the  girl  saw 
that  there  was  no  blood  on  her  dress,  and  she 
found  courage  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  throat. 
She  found  no  wound.  At  that  she  srailed  faintly. 
Then  she  began  to  cry— for  she  was  a  woman. 

But,  broken  as  she  was  by  that  moment  of 
terror,  Flavia's  indulgence  in  the  femmine  weak- 
ness was  short,  for  it  was  measured  by  the  time 
she  devoted  to  thoughts  of  her  own  fortunes. 
Quickly,  very  quickly,  she  overcame  her  weak- 
ness; she  stood  up,  she  understood,  and  she 
extended  her  arms  in  rage  and  grief  and  un- 
availing passion.  That  rage  which  treachery 
arouses  in  the  generous  breast,  that  passion  which 
an  outrage  upon  hospitality  kindles  in  the 
meanest,  that  grief  which  ruined  plans  and  friends 
betrayed  have  bred  a  thousand  times  in  Irish 
bosoms— she  felt  them  all,  and  intensely.    She 
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would  that  Ihe  villains  had  killed  her  I  She 
would  that  they  had  finished  her  life!  Why 
should  she  survive,  except  for  vengeance  ?  For 
not  only  were  her  hopes  for  Ireland  fallen ;  not 
only  were  those  who  had  trusted  themselves  to 
The  McMurrough  perishing  even  now  in  the 
hands  of  ruthless  foes ;  but  her  brother,  her  dear, 
her  only  brother,  whom  her  prayers,  her  influence 
had  brought  into  this  path,  he  too  was  snared,  of 
his  fate  also  there  could  be  no  doubt  1 

She  felt  all  that  was  most  keen,  most  poignant, 
of  grief,  of  anger,  of  indignation.  But  the 
sharpest  pang  of  all — had  she  analysed  her 
feelings — was  inflicted  by  the  consciousness  of 
failure,  and  of  failure  verging  on  the  ignominious. 
The  mature  take  good  and  evil  fortune  as  they 
come  ;  but  to  fau  at  first  setting  out  in  life,  to 
be  outwitted  in  the  opening  venture,  to  have  to 
acknowledge  that  experience  is,  after  all,  a  for- 
midable foe — these  are  mishaps  which  sour  the 
magnanimous  and  poison  young  blood. 

She  had  not  known  before  what  it  was  to  hate. 
Now  she  only  lived  to  hate ;  to  hate  the  man  who 
had  shown  himself  so  much  cleverer  than  her 
friends,  who,  in  a  twinkling,  and  by  a  single  blow, 
had  wrecked  her  plans,  duped  her  allies,  betrayed 
her  brother,  made  her  name  a  laughing-stock, 
robbed  Ireland  of  a  last  chance  of  freedom  1  who 
had  held  her  in  his  arms,  terrified  her,  mastered 
her  1  Oh,  why  had  she  swooned  ?  Why  had  she 
not  rather,  disregarding  her  womanish  weakness, 
hf  womanish  fears,  snatched  the  knife  from  him 
and  plunged  it  into  his  treacherous  breast? 
Why?    Why? 
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PASSIVE  courage— courage  in  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  cannot  help  himselt,  but 
must  abide  with  bound  hands  whatever  a  frown- 
ing fortune  and  his  enemy's  spite  threaten-is  so 
much  higher  a  virtue  than  thrt  v'-ch  carries  him 
through  hot  emprises,  and  is  so  much  more 
common  among"^  women,  that  the  palm  for 
bravery  may  faiSy  be  given  to  the  >veaker  sex 
True,  It  is  not  in  the  first  face  of  danger  that  a 
woman  shines ;  time  must  be  given  her  to  string 
her  nerves.  But  grant  time  and  there  is  no 
calamity  so  dreadful,  no  fate  so  abhorrent  to 
trembling  humanity,  that  a  woman  has  not  met 
itsrailini:  in  the  sack  of  cities,  or  m  the  slow 
agony  of  towns  perishing  of  hunger,  m  the 
dungeon,  or  in  the  grip  of  disease. 

The  bravest  men  share  this  gift,  and  some 
whom  the  shock  of  conflict  appals.  Cammock 
and  the  Bishop  belonged  to  the  former  class 
Seized  in  a  moment  of  activity,  certain  only  that 
thev  were  in  hostile  hands,  and  hurried,  bhnd  and 
helpless,  to  an  unknown  doom,  they  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  they  succumbed  to  despair. 
But  they  did  not  succumb.    The  habit  of  danger, 
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and  a  hundred  adventures  and  escapes,  had 
hardened  them ;  they  felt  more  race  than  feir. 
Stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  audacity  of  the 
attack,  and  humihated  by  its  success,  they  had 
not  been  dragged  a  hundred  yards  before  they 
began  to  reason  and  to  calculate  the  chances. 
If  tlie  purpose  of  those  into  whose  hands  they 
had  fallen  were  to  murder  them  they  would  have 
been  piked  on  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
their  captors'  object  was  to  deliver  them  to 
English  justice,  it  wai  a  long  way  to  the  Four 
v'^ourts,  and  farther  to  Westminster.  Weeks, 
i'-  not  months,  must  elapse  before  they  stood  at 
the  bar  on  a  capital  charge ;  much  water  must 
How  under  the  bridges,  and  many  a  thing  might 
liuppeu,  bv  force  or  fraud,  in  fhe  mterval. 

So,  half-sMfled  and  bitterly  chagrined  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  waste  their  strength  in  a  vain 
resistance.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  pushed 
this  way  and  pulled  that,  took  what  care  they 
could  of  their  limbs,  and  for  their  thoughts  gave 
as  many  to  vengeance  as  to  safety.  They  had 
known  many  reverses  in  many  lands.  They  did 
not  believe  that  this  was  the  end.  And  presently 
it  would  be  their  turn. 

With  the  third  of  the  prisoners  it  was  otherwise. 
The  courage  of  the  Irish  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  advance  than  in  the  retreat ;  and  even  of  th-t 
recklessness  in  fight,  that  joy  in  the  conflict,  wl  ■  \ 
is  their  birthright  and  their  fame,  Flavia  had 
taken  more  than  her  woman's  share.  In  James 
McMurrough's  mean  and  narrow  nature  there 
was  small  room  for  the  generous  passions.  Un- 
Uke  his  sister,  he  would  have  struck  the  face  of 
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r  man  in  whose  power  he  lay  ;  nor  was  he  one 
to  keep  a  stout  heart  when  his  hands  were  bound. 
Conscience  does  not  always  make  cowards.  But 
he  knew  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  he  knew 
the  fate  to  which  he  had  himself  consigned 
Colonel  John— or  would  have  consigned  him  but 
for  self-interest— and  his  heart  was  water,  his 
knees  were  aspens,  his  hair  rose,  as,  helpless,  he 
pictured  in  livid  hues  the  fate  that  now  awaited 
himself. 

As  he  had  meant  to  do  to  the  other,  it  would 
be  done  to  him  1  He  felt  the  cruel  pike  rend  the 
gasping  throat ;  he  had  heard  that  it  was  the  most 
painful  death  that  a  man  could  die,  and  that  the 
shrieks  of  men  dying  on  the  pike-point  could  be 
heard  a  mile  !  Or  would  they  throw  him,  bound 
and  blind  as  he  was,  into  the  sullen  lake— yes, 
that  was  it  1  They  were  carrying  him  that  way, 
they  were  taking  him  to  the  lake. 

And  once  and  twice,  in  the  insanity  of  fear,  he 
fought  with  his  bonds  until  the  blood  came,  even 
throwing  himself  down,  until  the  men,  out  of 
patience,  pricked  him  savagely,  and  drove  him, 
venting  choked  cries  of  pain,  to  his  feet  again. 
After  the  second  attempt,  if  attempt  that  could 
be  called  which  had  no  reasoning  behind  it,  but 
only  sheer  animal  fear,  he  staggered  on,  beaten, 
hopeless.  He  was  aware  that  Colonel  John  was 
not  with  them ;  and  then,  agam,  that  he  was  witii 
them ;  and  then— they  were  «n  the  wide  track 
now  between  the  end  of  the  lake  and  the  sea— 
that  they  were  proceedmg  with  inc  eased  caution. 
That  might  have  ^ven  a  braver  man  hope,  the 
hope  of  rescue.    But  rescue  had  itself  terrors  for 
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The  Mci*  ''vi  loiigh.  His  captors,  if  pressed,  might 
hasten  th  :•  evid,  or  hi'  friends  might  strike  him  in 
the  milet  And  so  with  every  furlong  of  the 
forced  jouiaey,  iic  rlied  a  fresh  death. 

And  the  furlongs  seemed  interminable,  quickly 
and  roughly  as  he  was  hurried  along.  In  his 
terror  the  pains  of  his  position,  the  heat,  the 
friction  of  the  rough  sacking,  the  want  of  air, 
went  for  little.  But  at  last  he  heard  the  fall 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  gorse  pricked  his  legs 
or  tripped  him  up,  the  men  about  him  spoke 
louder,  he  caught  a  distant  hail.  Laughter,  and 
exclamations  of  triumph  reached  him,  and  the 
voices  of  men  who  had  won  in  spite  of  odds. 

Then  a  boat  grated  on  the  pebbles,  he  was 
lifted  into  it,  and  thrust  down  in  the  bottom. 
He  felt  it  float  off,  and  heard  the  measured 
sound  of  the  oars  in  the  thole-pins.  A  few 
moments  elapsed,  the  sound  of  the  oars  ceased, 
the  boat  bumped  something.  He  was  raised  to 
his  feet,  his  hands  were  unbound,  he  was  set  on  a 
rope-ladder,  and  bidden  to  climb.  Obeying  with 
shaking  knees,  he  was  led  across  what  he  guessed 
to  be  a  deck,  and  down  steep  stairs.  Then  his 
head  was  freed  from  the  sack,  and,  sweating, 
dishevelled,  pale  with  exhaustion  and  fear,  he 
looked  about,  him. 

The  fog  was  still  thick  outside,  turning  day 
into  twilight,  and  the  cabin  lamp  had  been  lit  and 
swung  above  the  narrow  table,  filling  the  low- 
browed, Dutch-like  interior  with  a  strong  but 
shifting  light.  Behind  the  table  Colonel  John 
and  the  skipper  leant  against  a  bulkhead ;  before 
them,  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  table,  were  ranged 
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the  three  captives.  Behind  these,  again,  the  dark, 
grinning  faces  of  the  sailors,  with  th  ->ir  tarred  pig- 
tails and  flashing  eyes,  filled  the  doorway ;  and, 
beyond  doubt,  viewed  under  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  lamp,  they  showed  a  wild  and  savage  crew. 
As  James  McMurrough  looked,  his  hopes,  which 
had  risen  during  the  last  few  minutes,  sank. 
Escape,  or  chance  of  escape,  there  was  none. 
He  was  helpless,  and  what  those  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen  determined,  he  must  suffer. 
For  a  moment  his  heart  stood  still,  his  moutli 
gaped,  he  swayed  on  his  feet.  Then  he  clutched 
the  table  and  steadied  himself. 
"  I  am — giddy,"  he  muttered. 
'•I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  put  to  so 
much  inconvenience,"  Colonel  John  answered 
civilly. 

The  words,  the  tone,  might  have  reassured 
him,  if  he  had  not  suspected  a  devilish  irony. 
Even  when  Colonel  John  proceeded  to  direct 
one  of  the  men  to  open  a  porthole  and  admit 
more  air,  he  derived  no  comfort  from  the  atten- 
tion. But  steady  1  Colonel  John  was  speaking 
again. 

"  Vou,  too,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing 
Cammock  and  the  Bishop,  "  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  been  forced  to  put  you  to  so  much 
discomfort.  But  I  saw  no  other  way  of  effecting 
my  purpose.  And,"  he  went  on  with  a  smile, 
"  if  you  ask  my  warranty  for  acting  as  I  have 

acted "  . 

"1  do  ! "  the  Bishop  said  between  his  teeth. 
The  Admiral  said  nothing,  but  breathed  hard. 
"  Then  I  can  only  vouch,"  the  Colonel  answered. 
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"  the  authority  by  virtue  of  which  you  seized  me 
yesterday.  I  give  you  credit,  reverend  father, 
and  you.  Admiral,  for  a  belief  that  in  acting  as 
you  did  you  were  doing  your  duty;  that  in 
creating  a  rising  here  you  were  serving  a  cause 
which  you  think  worthy  of  sacrific« — the  sacrifice 
of  others  as  well  as  of  yourselves.  But  I  tell 
you,  as  frankly,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  thwart  that 
purpose  and  prevent  that  rising ;  and  for  the 
moment  fortune  is  with  me.  The  game,  gentle- 
men, is  for  the  present  in  my  hand ;  the  move 
is  mine.  Now  I  need  hardly  say,"  Colonel  John 
continued,  with  an  appearance  almost  of  bonhomie, 
"  that  I  do  not  vnsh  to  proceed  to  extremities,  or 
to  go  farther  than  is  necessary  to  secure  my  pur- 
pose. We  might  set  sail  for  the  nearest  garrison 
port,  and  I  might  hand  you  over  to  the  English 
authorities,  assured  that  they  ■would  pay  such 
a  reward  as  would  compensate  the  shipmaster. 
But  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  that  1  I  would  have 
no  man's  blood  on  my  hands.  And  though  1  say 
at  once  I  would  not  shrink,  were  there  no  other 
way  of  saving  innocent  lives,  from  sending  you 
to  the  scaffold " 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  you ! "  the  Bishop 
said.  But,  brave  man  as  he  was,  the  irony  in 
his  voice  masked  relief;  and  not  then,  but  a 
moment  later,  he  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  brow.  Cammock  said  nothing,  but  the  angry, 
bloodshot  eyes  which  he  fixed  on  the  Colonel 
lost  a  little  of  their  ferocity. 

"  I  say,  I  would  not  shrink  from  doing  that," 
Colonel  John  continued  mildly,  "  were  it  neces- 
sary.    Fortunately  for  us  all,  it  is  not  necessary. 
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Still  I  must  provide  against  your  immediate 
return,  against  immediate  action  on  your  part. 
I  must  see  that  the  movement  which  will  die  in 
your  absence  is  not  revived  by  any  word  from 
you,  or  by  tidings  of  you !  To  that  end,  gentle- 
men, I  must  put  you  to  the  inconvenience  of  a 
prolonged  sea- voyage." 

"  If  I  could  speak  with  you  in  private  ? "  the 
Bishop  said. 

"You  will  have  every  opportunity,"  Colonel 
John  answered,  smiling,  "  of  speaking  to  Captain 
Augustin  in  private." 

"  Still,  sir,  if  I  could  see  you  alone  I  think  I 
could  convince  you " 

"  You  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing Captain  Augustin,"  Colonel  John  re- 
turned, smiling  more  broadly,  "and  of  convincing 
him  by  the  same  means  which  I  venture  to  think, 
reverend  sir,  you  would  employ  with  me.  To 
be  plain,  he  will  take  you  to  sea  for  a  certain 
period,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  your 
arguments  are  sufficiently  weighty,  he  will  land 
you  at  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  French 
shore.  He  will  be  at  the  loss  of  his  cargo,  and 
that  loss  I  fear  you  will  have  to  make  good. 
Something,  too,  he  may  charge  by  way  of  in- 
terest, and  for  your  passage."  By  this  time  the 
sailors  were  on  the  broad  grin.  "  A  tr.fie, 
pertiaps,  for  landing  dues.  But  I  have  spoken 
with  him  to  be  moderate,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
within  a  few  weeks  you.  Admiral  Cammock,  will 
be  with  your  command,  and  the  reverend  father 
will  be  pursuing  his  calling  in  another  place." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  save  for  a 
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titter  from  the  group  of  seamen.  Then  Cammock 
laughed — a  curt,  barking  laugh.  "  A  bite  ! "  he 
said.  "  A  d— d  bite  1  If  1  can  ever  repay  it,  i  j, 
I  will  1     Be  sure  of  that  I  " 

Colonel  John  bowed  courteously. 

The  Bishop  took  it  otherwise.  The  veins  on 
his  forehead  swelled,  and  he  had  much  ado  to 
control  himself  The  truth  was,  he  feared  ridi- 
cule more  than  he  feared  danger,  perhaps  more 
tlian  he  feared  death  ;  and  such  an  end  to  such 
an  enterprise  was  hard  to  bear.  To  have  set 
forth  to  raise  the  south  of  Ireland,  to  have 
undertaken  a  diversion  that  would  never  be  for- 
gotten, that,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  marked 
by  historians  as  a  main  factor  in  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Stuart — to  have  embarked  on 
such  an  enterprise  and  to  be  deported  like  any 
troublesome  villager  delivered  to  the  pressgang 
for  his  hamlet's  good  1  To  end  thus  1  It  was 
too  much. 

"  Is  there  no  alternative  ? "  he  asked,  barely 
able  to  speak  for  the  chagrin  that  took  him  by 
the  throat. 

"One,  if  you  prefer  it,"  Colonel  Sullivan 
answered  suavely.  "  You  can  take  your  chance 
with  the  EngUsh  authorities.  For  myself,  I  lean 
to  the  course  I  have  suggested." 

"  If  money  were  paid  down — now  ?  Now, 
sir?" 

"  It  would  not  avail" 

"  Much  money  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  Bishop  glared  at  him  for  a  few  seconds, 
Then  h.:,  face  relaxed,  ' '  


eyes  grew 
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chin  sank  on  his  breast.  His  fingers  drummed 
on  the  table.  "  His  will  be  done  1 "  he  said— 
"  His  will  be  done  !     I  was  not  worthy." 

His  surrender  seemed  to  sting  Cammock. 
Perhaps  in  the  course  of  their  joint  adventures 
he  had  come  to  know  and  to  respect  his  com- 
panion, and  felt  more  for  him  than  for  himself. 

"  If  I  had  you  on  my  quarter-deck  for  only 
half  an  hour,"  he  growled,  "  I  would  learn  who 
was  the  better  man  1    Ah,  my  man,  I  would !  " 

"The  doubt  flatters  me,"  Colonel  John  an- 
swered, viewing  them  both  with  great  respect ; 
for  he  saw  that,  bad  or  good,  they  were  men. 
Then,  "  That  being  settled,"  he  continued,  "  I 
shall  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  go  on  deck  for  a  few 
moments,  that  I  may  say  a  word  to  my  kinsman." 

"  He  is  not  to  go  with  us  ?  " 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  Colonel  John 
replied,  a  note  of  sternness  in  his  voice.  Still 
they  hesitated,  and  he  stood;  but  at  last,  in 
obedience  to  his  courteous  gesture,  they  bowed, 
turned — with  a  deep  sigh  on  the  Bishop's  part— 
and  clambered  up  the  companion.  The  seamen 
had  already  vanished  at  a  word  from  Augustin, 
who  himself  proceeded  to  follow  his  prisoners  on 
deck. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  Colonel  Sullivan  said,  the  same 
sternness  in  his  voice.  And  he  sat  down  on  his 
side  of  the  table,  while  James  McMurrough, 
with  a  sullen  look  but  a  beating  heart,  took  his 
seat  on  the  other.  The  fear  of  immediate  death 
had  left  the  young  man ;  he  tried  to  put  on  an 
air  of  bravado,  but  with  so  httle  success  that  if 
his  sister  had  seen  him  thus  she  had  been  blind 
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indeed  if  she  had  not  discerned,  between  these 
two  men  seated  opposite  to  one  another,  the 
difference  that  exists  betveen  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  strong  and  the  infirm  of  purpose. 

It  was  significant  of  that  difference  that  the 
one  was  silent  at  will,  while  the  other  spoke 
because  he  had  not  the  force  to  be  silent. 

"  What  are  you  wanting  with  me  ?  "  the  young 
man  asked. 

"  Is  it  not  you,"  Colonel  John  answered,  with 
a  piercing  look,  "  will  be  wanting  to  know  where 
O'SulHvan  Og  is  —  O'SuUivan  Og,  whom  you 
sent  to  do  your  bidding  this  morning  ? " 

The  young  man  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  his 
bravado  fell  from  him.  His  breath  seemed  to 
stop.  Then,  "  Where  ?  "  he  whispered—"  wheve 
is  he?" 

"Where,  I  pray.  Heaven,"  Colonel  John 
answered,  with  the  same  solemnity,  "  may  have 
mercy  upon  him." 

"  He  IS  not  dead  ?  "  The  McMurrough  cried, 
his  voice  rising  on  the  last  word. 

"  I  have  little  doubt  he  is,"  the  Colonel  replied. 
"  Dead,  sir  I  And  the  men  who  were  with  him — 
dead  also,  or  the  most  part  of  them.  Dead, 
James  McMurrough,  on  the  errand  they  went 
for  you." 

The  shock  of  the  news  struck  the  young  man 
dumb,  and  for  some  moments  he  stared  at  the 
Colonel,  his  face  colourless.  At  length,  "  All 
dead  ? "  he  whispered.     "  Not  all  ? " 

"For  what  I  know,"  Colonel  John  replied. 
"  Heaven  forgive  them  !  "  And,  in  half  a  dozen 
sentences,    he    told    him  what    had  happened. 
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Then,  "  They  are  the  first  firuits,"  he  continued 
sternly,  "  God  grant  that  they  be  the  last  fruits 
of  this  reckless  plot !  Not  that  I  blame  them, 
•who  did  but  as  they  were  bid.  Nor  do  I  blame 
any  man,  nor  any  woman  who  embarked  on 
this — reckless  as  it  was,  foolish  as  it  was — with 
a  single  heart,  either  in  ignorance  of  the  things 
that  I  know,  or  knowing  them,  for  the  sake  of 
an  end  which  they  set  above  their  own  lives. 
But — but" — and  Colonel  John's  voice  grew 
more  grave — "there  was  one  who  had  neither 
of  these  two  excuses.  There  was  one  who  was 
wiUing  to  do  murder,  not  in  blind  obedience, 
nor  for  a  great  cause,  but  to  serve  his  own  private 
interest  and  his  own  advantage  I  " 

"  No  1  no  1 "  the  young  man  cried,  cowering 
before  him.     "  It  is  not  true  ! " 

"  One  who  was  ready  to  do  murder,"  Colonel 
John  continued  pitilessly,  "  because  it  suited  him 
to  remove  a  man  1 " 

"  No  1  no  1 "  the  wretched  youth  cried,  almost 
grovelling  before  him.  "  It  was  all  of  them  1— 
it  was  all  I " 

"  It  was  not  all  1 "  Colonel  John  retorted  ;  but 
there  was  a  keenness  in  his  face  which  showed 
that  he  had  still  something  to  learn. 

"  It  was — those  two — on  deck  1 "  The  Mc- 
Murrough  cried  eagerly.  "I  swear  it  was! 
They  said — it  was  necessary." 

"They  were  one  with  you  in  condemning! 
Be  it  so !    I  believe  you  I    But  who  spared  ? " 

"II"  The  McMurrough  cried,  breathlessly 
eager  to  exculpate  himseff.  "  It  was  I  alone. 
1 1    I  swear  it     I  sent  the  boy  1 " 
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"  You  spared  ?  Yes,  and  you  alone  1 "  the 
Colonel  made  answer.  "  So  I  thought,  and  out 
of  your  own  mouth  you  are  condemned.  You 
spared  because  you  learned  that  I  had  made  a 
will,  and  you  feared  lest  that  which  had  passed 
to  me  in  trust  might  pass  to  a  stranger  for  good 
and  all  1  You  spared  because  it  was — because 
you  thought  it  was  to  your  interest,  your  advan- 
tage to  spare  I  I  say,  out  of  your  own  mouth 
you  are  condemned." 

James  McMurrough  had  scarcely  force  to 
follow  the  pitiless  reasoning  by  which  the  elder 
man  convicted  him.  But  his  conscience,  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  motives,  filled  the  hiatus, 
and  what  his  tongue  did  not  own  his  colourless 
face,  his  terrified  eyes,  confessed. 

"You  have  fallen  into  our  hands,"  Colonel 
John  continued,  grave  as  fate.  "  Why  should 
we  not  deal  with  you  as  you  would  have  dealt 
with  us  ?  No  1 " — the  young  man  by  a  gesture 
had  appealed  to  those  on  deck,  to  their  escape, 
to  their  impunity — "  no  1  They  may  have  con- 
sented to  my  death ;  but  as  the  judge  condemns, 
or  the  soldier  kills  ;  you — ^you,  for  your  private 
profit  and  advantage.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  nr*: 
deal  so  with  you.  You  can  go  as  they  are 
going — abroad,  to  return  at  a  con^renient  season, 
and  I  hope  a  wiser  man.    Or " 

"  Or — what  ? "  the  young  man  cried  hurriedly. 

"  Or  you  can  stay  here,"  Colonel  John  con- 
tinued, "  and  we  will  treat  the  past  as  if  it  had 
not  been.    But  on  a  condition." 

James's  colour  came  back.  "  Whatll  you  be 
wanting  ? "  he  muttered,  averting  his  gane. 
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"ill  not  pursue 
first." 


"You  must  swear  that  you  vi-i 
this  foolish  plan  further.     That 

"  What  can  I  be  doing  without  them  ?  "  was 
the  sullen  answer. 

"  Very  true,"  Colonel  John  rejoined.  "  But 
you  must  swear  also,  my  friend,  that  you  will 
not  attempt  anything  against  me,  nor  be  party 
to  anything." 

"  AVhafd  I  be  doing  ? " 

"  Don't  lie  1 "  the  Colonel  replied,  losing  his 
temper  for  a  single  instant.  "  You  know  what 
you  have  done,  and  therefore  what  you'd  be 
li'vly  to  do.  I'vt  no  tirtie  to  bandy  words,  and 
y  '1  know  how  you  stand.  Swear  or  your  hope 
of  salvation  to  those  two  things,  and  you  may 
stay.  Refuse,  and  I  make  myself  safe  by  your 
absence.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

The  young  man  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
he  was  escaping  lightly.  The  times  were  rough, 
the  district  was  lawless,  he  had  embarked — how 
fooUshly  he  saw — on  an  enterprise  too  high  for 
him.  He  was  willing  enough  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  pursue  that  enterprise  further.  But 
the  second  undertaking  stuck  in  his  gizzard. 
He  hated  Colonel  John.  For  the  past  wrong, 
for  the  past  defeat,  above  all  for  the  present 
humiliation,  ay,  and  for  the  very  magnanimity 
which  spared  him,  he,  the  weak  spirit,  nated  the 
strong  with  a  furious,  if  timid  malignity. 

"  I'm  having  no  choice,"  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

"  Very  good,"  Colonel  John  answered  curtly. 
And,  going  to  the  door,  he  called  Bale  from 
his  station  by  i...e  hatchway,  and  despatched 
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him  to  the  Bishop  and  to  Admiral  Cammock 
^uestmg   them    to    do    him   the    honor  to 

They  came  readily  enough,  in  the  hom.  nf 

reason  I  have  asked  you  to  be  present  as 
witnesses  to  the  bargain  between  my  cousin 
and  myself  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  "he 
to  .endT'^  *°  ^°  "''r^'  '^"'1  I  have  no  mind 
ifter  larh"'^"'"'*  i'"  ^-  »"^  his  presence. 
mvLf  ^  ^  P*f."^'  '*  *  standing  peril  to 
from  ^h  ^°  '"'^*  ^'•i''  '^'^^^"•^y'  «"d  to  free  me 
toTweir  r'/lf  K^  **K  h^ni^hing  him.  he  is  rcad^ 

honour  t&t  ^^■^°^^'  '^'^^'  ^"'l  "P«n  his 
honour,  that  he  will  attempt  nothing  acninst 
me.  nor  be  a  party  to  it.  Is  that  so.  sir  f'  the 
speaker  contmued.  "Do  you  willinglv  in  the 
presence  of  these  genUemJn.  give  'E  under! 

dowSLfS  Tdded"^*'^ "'''''''  ^^-  -'^ « 

Clnrjoh'n's'aid""'  '"""^  ^^^  '°  ^P-'^'" 

"'f,?^{  he  muttered,  looking  at  no  one. 
attom^r      'i^?*  y°"  """  ""t  ^'thin  six  months 

CoKt^k^'''"^."^*'"'''  the  Government?" 
L-olonel  John  continued 

"  I  will  not." 

and'TXn^rfv;  ^  "'^fP'  that  undertaking, 
fn  Jnl  ^i-''^'^  gentlemen  for  their  courtes? 
m  condescending  to  act  as  witiiesses.     AdS 
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Cammock  and  you,  reverend  father,"  Colonel 
John  continued,  "it  remains  but  to  bid  you 
farewell,  and  to  ask  you  to  believe  "—the 
Colonel  paused— "  that  I  have  not  pushed 
further  than  was  necessary  the  advantage  I 
gained." 

"By  a  neat  stroke,  Colonel  Sullivan,"  the 
Bishop  replied,  with  a  rather  sour  smile,  "not 
to  say  a  bold  one.  I'm  not  denying  it.  But  one, 
I'd  have  you  notice,  that  cannot  be  repeated." 

"  Maybe  not,"  the  Colonel  answered.  "  I  am 
content  to  think  that  for  some  time  to  come  I 
have  transferred  your  operations  gentlemen,  to 
a  sphere  where  I  am  not  concerned  for  the  lives 
of  the  people." 

"  There  are  things  more  precious  than  lives," 
the  Bishop  said. 

"  I  admit  it.  More  by  token  I'm  blaming  you 
little— only  you  see,  sir,  I  differ.     That  is  all." 

With  that  Colonel  Sullivan  bowed  and  left 
the  cabin,  and  The  McMurrough,  who  had 
hstened  to  the  colloquy  with  the  air  of  a  whipped 
hound,  slunk  after  him.  On  deck  the  Colonel 
and  Augustin  talked  apart  for  a  moment,  then 
the  former  signed  to  the  young  man  to  go  down 
into  the  boat,  which  lay  alongside  with  a  couple 
of  men  at  the  oars,  and  Bale  seated  in  the 
stemsheets.  The  fog  still  hung  upon  the  water, 
and  the  land  was  hidden.  The  young  man  could 
not  see  where  they  lay. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two  Colonel 
John  joined  him,  and  the  rowers  pushed  off, 
while  Augustin  and  the  crew  leant  over  the 
rail  to  see  them  go,  and  to  send  after  them  a 
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torrent  of  voluble  good  wishes.  A  very  few 
strokes  of  tae  oars  brought  the  passenglS^withiS 
misty  view  of  the  land ;  in  less  than  two  mSes 
after  leaving  the  Cormorant  the  boat  grTted  on 
the  rocks,  and  the  Colonel.  James  McMurrough 
and  Bale  landed.     The  young  man  made  fut 

HaJbouri'  """^  '"'"'  ^'^"^^  ^^*^»''^  °f  SkS 
Bale  stayed  to  exchange  a  iew  words  with 
the  seamen.  whUe  Colonll  John  and  The  M^. 
Murrough  set  off  along  the  beach.  They  had 
not  walked  fifty  yards  before  the  fog  isolat^ 

fiu'ed*th?7  "'''  "^""^  ^"^  astfnishmS 
fiUed  the  young  man.  and  grew  as  they  walked. 
Did  Colonel  John,  after  all  that  had  liappened 
mean  to  return  to  Morristown?  to  e£bS 
himself  calmly-he.  alone-in  the  midst  of  the 
conspu-ators  whose  leaders  he  had  Amoved » 

It  seemed  mcrediblel    For  though  he  Jame<i 
McMurrough.  thirst  for  revenge  £  he  S 

Wharof?  5?  ""^  "''*»''  "'-*  of'the  o™et  ? 
VvK    /i''P°'^y  '^^  °'<*  Timothy  Burke 
VVhat  of  the  two  O'Beimes  ?    Nay.  what  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  could    fancy  mo  e    incensed 

vvnat,  hnally,  of  the  barbarous  rout  of  peasants 
ready  to  commit  any  violence  at  a  word  from  S 
And  still  the  Colonel  walked  on  by  hSS" 
And  now  they  were  in  sight  of  SkuU-^f  the 
old  tower  and  the  house  by  the  jetty  l^min^ 

ca;i*t^:urs>-?eii.'"^«™^^"-^ 
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rriHE  Irish  of  that  day,  with  all  their  wit  and 
-*-  all  their  courage,  had  the  bad  habit  of 
looking  abroad  for  leaders.  Colonel  John  had 
run  little  risk  of  being  wrong  in  taking  for 
granted  that  the  meeting  at  the  Carraghalin, 
mysteriously  robbed  of  the  chiefs  from  over-seas, 
whose  presence  had  brought  the  movement  to  a 
head,  would  disperse ;  either  amid  the  peals  of 
Homeric  laughter  that  'n  Ireland  greet  a  monster 
jest,  or,  in  sadder  mood,  cursing  the  detested 
Saxon  for  one  more  added  to  the  many  wrongs 
of  a  downtrodden  land. 

Had  Flavia  indeed  escaped,  had  the  raid 
which  Colonel  Sullivan  had  so  audaciously  con- 
ceived failed  to  embrace  her,  the  issue  might 
have  been  different.  Had  she  appeared  upon  the 
scene  at  the  critical  moment,  her  courage  and 
enthusiasm  might  have  supported  the  spirits  of 
the  assemblage  and  kept  it  together.  But  Uncle 
Ulick  had  not  the  force  to  do  this:  much  less 
had  old  Timothy  Burke  or  Sir  Donny.  Uncle 
Ulick,  we  know,  expected  little  good  from  the 
rising ;  he  was  prepared  for  any,  the  worst  mis- 
hap; while  the  faith  of  the  older  men  in  any 
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change  for  the  better  was  not  robust  enough  to 
stand  alone  or  to  resist  the  first  blast  of  doubt. 

cheerful  ^'^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  """^  singular  than 
"Very  like,"  Sir  Donny  said,  with  a  faUen 
under-hp  "the  ould  earth's  opened  her  mouth 
and  sw^owed  them.  She's  tired,  small  blame  to 
her,  with  all  the  heretics  burdening  her  and  tor- 
menting her— the  cream  of  heU's  fire  to  them  J  " 
Whisht,  man  1 "  the  other  answered.  "  Be 
easy;  you  re  forgetting  one's  a  bishop.  SmaU 
chance  of  the   a^evil's  tackling  him.  and,  like 

hmd  r       ^  ^  "^^^^  *""*  "^  ^^^y  *°  ^'^ 

"  Then  I'm  not  knowing  what  it  is,"  the  first 
pronounced  hopelessly. 

"There  you  speak  truth,  Sir  Donny,"  Tim 
Burke  answered.  « Is  it  they  can  be  losuig  their 
way  m  the  least  taste  of  fog  there  is,  lo  you 


ng,  tnen,  it  will  be  the  garr'so] 

Tralee,  was  tJncle  Ulick's  contribution.  And 
he  shook  his  head.  "  The  saints  be  between  us 
and  them,  and  grant  we'll  not  be  seeing  more  of 
them  than  we  like,  and  sooner !  " 

"Amen  to  that  samel"  replied  old  Timothy 
Burke,  with  an  uneasy  look  behind  him. 

Ihere  was  nothing  comforting  in  this.  And 
«ie  messengers  sent  to  learn  what  was  amiss  and 
Why  the  expected  party  did  not  arrive  had  as 

On  wl^rA°  ^^^-rvT^^y  '^""l*^  l««^n  nothing. 
On  which  Uncle  Ulick  and  his  feUows  rubb^ 
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their  heads :  the  small  men  wondered.  A  few 
panic-stricken,  began  to  slip  away,  but  the  mass 
were  faithful.  An  hour  went  by  in  this  trying 
uncertainty,  and  a  second  and  part  of  a  third; 
and  messengers  departed  and  came,  and  there 
were  rumours  and  alarms,  and  presently  some- 
thing like  the  truth  got  abroad ;  and  there  was 
talk  of  pursuit,  and  a  band  of  young  stalwarts 
was  detailed  and  sent  off.  Still  the  greater  part 
of  the  assemblage,  with  Irish  patience,  remamed 
seated  in  ranks  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the 
women  with  their  drugget  shawls  drawn  over 
their  heads,  the  men  with  their  frieze  coats  hang- 
ing loose  about  them.  The  chill  mist  which 
clung  to  the  hillsides,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
doubt  which  overhung  all,  were  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  roaring  bonfires,  the  good  cheer,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  merriment  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. But  the  Irish  peasant,  if  he  be  less  staunch 
at  the  waiting — even  as  he  is  more  forward  in 
the  hand-to-hand  than  his  Scottish  cousins — has 
the  peasant's  gift  of  endurance ;  and  in  the  most 
trying  hours — in  ignorance,  in  doubt,  in  danger — 
has  often  held  his  ground  in  dependence  on  his 
betters,  with  a  result  pitiful  in  the  reading.  For 
too  often  the  great  have  abandoned  the  Uttle, 
the  horse  has  borne  off  the  rider,  and  the  naked 
footman,  surprised,  surrounded,  out-matched,  and 
put  to  the  sword,  has  paid  for  all. 

But  on  this  day  a  time  came,  about  high  noon, 
when  the  assemblage — and  the  fog — began  at 
last  to  melt.  Sir  Donny  was  gone,  and  old  Tim 
Burke  of  Alaamtrasna.  They  had  slipped  home- 
wards, by  litUe-known  tracks  across  the  peat 
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hags ;  and,  jhamefaced  and  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, the  si)irit  aU  gone  out  of  them,  had 
turned  their  minds  to  oaths  and  alibis.    Thev 
had  been  m  trouble  before,  and  were  taken  to 
know ;  and  then-  departure  sapped  the  O'Beimes' 
resolution,  whose  uneasy  faces  as  t         talked 
together  spread  the  contagion.    Uncle  jHck  and 
several  of  the  buckeens  were  away  on  the  search ; 
the  handful  of  Spamsh  seamen  had  returned  to 
the  house  or  to  the  ship:  there  was  no  one  to 
check  the  defection  when  it  set  in.    An  hour 
after  Sir  Donny  had  slipped  away,  the  movement 
which  might  have  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
was  spent.     The  slopes  about  the  ruined  gables 
which  they  called  CarraghaUn,  and  which  were 
all   that   remained  of  the  once  proud   abbey 
had  returned  to  their  wonted  soBtude;  where 
hundreds  had  sat  a  short  hour  before  the  eade 
hovered  the  fox  turned  his  head  and  scented  the 
wind.    Even  the  house  at  Morristown  had  so  far 
become  Itself  again  that  a  scarcity,  rather  than  a 
plenitude  of  life,  betrayed  the  past  night  of  orffy  • 
and  a  quietness  beyond  the  ordinary,  the  things' 
that  had  been  dreamed.     The  garrison  of  Tralee, 
^-  ?T*^'*?"*    Settlement  at   Kenmare,    facts 
which  had  been  held  distant  and  negligible  in 
the  first  flush  of  hope  and  action,  now  seemed 
to  the  fearfiil  fancy  many  an  Irish  mile  nearer 
and  many  a  shade  more  real. 

Doubtless,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  secret 
thankfulness  that,  after  all.  they  were  not  required 
to  take  the  leap,  relieved  the  disappointment  and 
lessened  the  shame.  They  were  well  out  of  an 
ugly  scrape,  they  reflected;  weU  clear  of  the 
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Ugly  shadow  of  the  gallows — always  supposing 
that  no  informer  appeared.  It  might  even  be 
the  hand  of  Providence,  they  thought,  that  had 
removed  their  leaders,  and  so  held  them  back. 
They  might  think  themselves  happy  to  be  quit 
of  it  for  the  fright. 

But  there  was  one — one  who  found  no  such 
consolation;  one  to  whom  the  issue  was  pure 
loss,  a  shameful  defeat,  the  end  of  hopes,  the 
defeat  of  prayers  that  had  never  risen  to  heaven 
more  purely  than  that  mbrning. 

Flavia  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  dead  peat  that 
cumbered  the  hearth — for  in  the  general  excite- 
ment the  fire  had  been  suffered  to  go  out — and 
in  a  stupor  of  misery  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Of  her  plans,  of  her  devotion,  of  her  lofty  resolves, 
this  was  the  result.  She  had  a^ired,  God  knew 
how  honestly  and  earnestly,  for  her  race  down- 
trodden and  her  faith  despised,  and  this  was  the 
bitter  fruit.  Nor  was  it  only  the  girl's  devotion 
to  her  country  and  to  her  faith  that  lay  sore 
wounded  :  her  vanity  suffered,  and  perhaps  more 
keenly.  The  enterprise  that  was  to  have  glorified 
the  name  of  McMurrough,  that  was  to  have 
raised  that  fallen  race,  that  was  to  have  made 
that  distant  province  blessed  among  the  provinces 
of  Ireland,  had  come  to  an  end,  derisive  and 
contemptible,  before  it  was  bom.  Her  spirit, 
unbroken  by  experience  and  untrained  to  defeat, 
fearing  before  all  things  ridicule,  dashed  itself 
against  the  dreadful  conviction,  the  dreadful 
fact.  She  could  hardly  believe  that  all  was 
over.  She  could  hardly  realise  that  the  cup 
was  no  longer  at  her  lip,  that  the  bird  had 
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escaped  from  the  hand.      But  she  looked  from 

h,l  "^  "^i  ""'^VK'  *^°  courtyard  which  had 
hummed  and  seethed  was  dead  and  silent  In 
one  comer  a  knot  of  men  were  carrying  out 
the  arms  and  the  powder,  and  were  preparing  to 
bury  them  In  another,  a  wonTan-it  was 
buUivan  Ogs  widow— sat  weeping.  It  was  the 
H^cjacetot  the  great  Rising  that  was  to  have 
been,  and  that  was  to  have  regenerated  Ireland  I 

liviToV-IiF""  :?'u?*  •'^"  *'™'"  ^^^  "^ried,  with 
I  wUl  r        and  blazmg  eyes.     « If  you  do  not. 

Uncle  Ulick.  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
ambush,  and  beyond  doubt  was  one  of  those  who 
felt  more  rehef  than  disappointment,  stretched 

u\  vf^!.'?"^''^'/^-  ^^  ^°"ged  to  comfort  her. 
but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Moreover,  he 
was  afraid  of  her  in  this  mood. 

.'.'  K?'fn""^J  ^^  *^™  ' "  "he  repeated, 
him."  °^  **'''*'"  ^^  '^'"^  "  "^^^^  ^e  «e« 

"You  must  kill  himl"  the  girl  repeated 
passionately.    "Or  I  will  J    If  yof^ areTma^ 

kilfhL*?v,'*\^"'*'T"*  ^^y°"  *'«  ^  Sullivan. 
..  iJ^    L   *"*'"^  °^ y®""*  ""ace  1    Or  I  will  I" 
It  he  had  been  on  our  side,"  Uncle  Ulick 
answered  soberly,  "instead  of  Against  us    I'm 
thmkmg  we  should  have  done  better." 

t^  \hl  ^^  ^"f^  '?  ^^'^  '"■^^t'l  sharply,  pierced 
to  the  qmck  by  the  thought.  Simultaneously 
the  big  man  started,  but  for  another  reason 
^IL^^T-  uT  °".  ^^^  window,  and  they  saw  a 
sight  which  his  mind  declined  to  believi.  Two 
men  had  entered  the  courtyard-had  entered 
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with  astonishing^,  with  petrifying  nonchalance,  as 
it  seemed  to  him.  For  the  first  was  Colonel 
Sullivan.  The  second— but  the  second  slunk  at 
the  heels  of  the  first  with  a  hang-dog  air — was 
Jjijnes  McMurrough. 

Fortunately  Flavia,  whose  eyes  were  glooming 
on  the  cold  hearth  and  the  extinct  ashes,  fit 
image  of  her  dead  hopes,  had  her  back  to  the 
casement.  Uncle  Uhck  rose.  His  thoughts 
came  with  a  shock  against  the  possibility  that 
Colonel  John  had  the  garrison  of  Tralee  at  his 
back  !  But,  although  The  McMurrough  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  prisoner,  Uhck  thrust  away 
the  notion  as  soon  as  it  occurred.  To  clear  his 
mind,  he  looked  to  see  how  the  men  engaged  in 
getting  out  the  powder  were  taking  it.  They 
had  ceased  to  work,  and  were  staring  with  all 
their  eyes.  Something  in  their  bearing  and  their 
attitudes  told  Uncle  Ulick  that  the  notion  which 
had  occurred  to  him  had  occurred  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  nm  at  the  least 
alarm. 

"  His  blood  be  on  his  own  head  I"  he  muttered. 
But  he  did  not  say  it  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
meant  it. 

"  Amen ! "  she  cried,  her  back  still  turned  to 
the  window,  her  eyes  brooding  on  the  cold 
hearth.     The  words  fell  in  with  her  thoughts. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Sullivan  was  within  four 
paces  of  the  door.  In  a  handtum  he  would  be 
m  the  room,  he  would  be  actually  in  the  girl's 
presence— and  Uncle  Ulick  shrank  fi:om  the 
scene  which  must  follow.  Colonel  John  was,  in- 
deed, and  plainly,  running  on  his  fate.    Already 
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!?w  ?*''™f''  "^aJ'eninff  from  their  trance  of 
astonishment,  were  closing  in  behind  Sm  with 
gnm  faces;  and  short  of  the  garrison  of"rX 
the  big  man  saw  no  help  for  hSa  ;  weU  Lh_so 
strongy  did  even  he  feel  on  the  maTS-he 
ftt  cZ'  ""*  T^^'l*  •""^*  have  no  pirt  t 
llie  big  man  took  two  steps  to  the  door 
ffiS  H^  tSt  ^'"-^^-d  Closed  it  beISS 
fV?onpl   I  ir      *  *\  ^°°^  '^  touched  that  of 

bS  ttcoTonf"  ^?  °°  '^'  threshold 
E!r  r  ^°^°°el  was  James  McMurroudi  • 
behmd  James  were  the  two  O'Beimes  and  two 
others    of  whose  object,   as   they  cut  off  the 

Slid  tubf  "*•  °°  "^  -''°  --  ^J^"- 

For  once,  in  view  of  the  worse  thin^c  ♦»,„* 

m^ht  happen  in  the  house,   Uhcfc^ffii^* 

CoKf  •^P^J^  relnr^re^it?/ 
stanng  straight  at  him.  rep-ated, 

eS  are  iV^'^K*"  I'l'! '     '^^  ^i^^^^-  .  "  Who  the 
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are  you  to  bar  the  door.  Ulick  1    And 


you. 
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Phelim  and  Morty,  be  easy  a  minute  till  you 
hear  me  speak." 

Ulick  still  barred  the  way.  "James,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  little  above  a  whisper,  "you  dont 
know " 

"  I  know  enough  1 "  The  McMurrough  an- 
swered violently.  It  went  sadly  against  the  grain 
with  him  to  shield  his  enemy,  but  so  it  must  be. 
"  Curse  you,  let  him  in  ! "  he  continued  fiercely ; 
they  were  making  iiis  task  more  hard  for  him. 
"  And  have  a  care  of  him,"  he  added  anxiously. 
"  Do  you  hear  ?     Have  a  care  of  him  I " 

Uncle  Ulick  made  a  last  feeble  attempt.  "  But 
Flavia,"  he  said.     "  Flavia  is  there  and " 

"  Curse  the  girl ! "  James  answered.  "  Get  out 
of  the  road  and  let  the  man  'nl  Is  this  my 
house  or  yourj  ?  " 

Ulick  yielded,  as  he  had  uelded  so  often 
before.  He  stood  aside.  Coionel  John  opened 
the  door  and  entered. 

The  rest  happened  so  quickly  that  no  move- 
ment on  his  part  could  have  saved  him.  Flavia 
had  heard  their  voices  in  altercation^t  might 
be  a  half  minute,  it  might  be  a  few  seconds 
I  "ore.  She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  she  had 
recognised  the  voice  of  one  of  the  speakers — he 
had  spoken  once  only,  but  that  was  enough — she 
had  snatched  up  the  naked  sword  that  since  the 
previous  mormng  had  leant  in  the  chimney 
corner.  As  Colonel  John  crossed  the  threshold— 
oh,  dastardly  audacity,  oh,  insolence  incredible, 
that  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he  should  soil 
that  threshold  ! — she  lunged  with  all  the  force  of 
her  strong  young  arm  at  his  heart 
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With  such  violence  that  the  hilt  s'.  ..rl  his 
breast  and  hurled  him  bodily  against  the  door- 
post;  while  the  blade  broke  off.  shivered  by 
contact  with  the  hard  wood.  ' 

Uncle  Ulick  uttered  a  cry  x>{  horror.     "  My 

ri-   t^  exclaimed,  "  you  have  killed  him  1  " 
"  His  blood- ' 

fJ!Z  r*?P*f  ,°l  **"'  ^°'^-  ^°'  instead  of 
"tel  I"  if  •^°^"  ^«?  regaining  his  balance. 
*u  uu-  •"*  *="ed-the  llade  had  passed 
through  his  coat,  missing  his  breast  by  I  bare 
hal..nch.,,..Flavia.holdI    Listen  1    Listed: 

fi  ^"u  ''J.,*  ^'■f"7„?/  "e^'  *s  soon  as  she  saw 
that  her  blow  had  failed,  she  struck  at  him  with 
the  hilt  and  the  ragged  blade  that  remained- 
struck  at  his  face,  struck  at  his  breast,  with  cries 
ot  fury  alniost  animal.  "  Wretch  I  wretch  I "  she 
cried-'. die!    If  they  are  cowards.  I  am  noU 

The  scene  was  atrocious,  and  Uncle  Ulick 
stanng  open-mouthed,  gave  no  help.  But  Colonel 
Sulhvan  mastered  her  wrists,  though  not  until 
he  had  sustained  a  long  bleeding  cut  on  the  jaw. 

iTJ?  Tl  *^"f  •"  ^^^^^^^'  «n<i  though  he 
£.l!°'f  f  her  to  irop  the  weapon,  she  struggled 
desperately  with  him-as  she  had  struggled  when 
he  earned  her  through  the  mist  "  KiU  him  1 
tall  him  1     she  shrieked.     "Help!  help  1" 

fhJ  -vJ^T  Y^Hf*^  *'*^^  ^'^^^  ^'"^  t^ce  and 
on^'i^'^J^^  McMurrough,  with  voice  and  blade 
and  trantic  imprecations  and  the  interposition  of 
his  own  body,  had  not  kept  the  O'Beirnes  and 
the    others    at    bay-explaining,    deprecatmg. 
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praying,  cursing,  all  in  a  breath.  Twice  a  blow 
was  struck  at  the  Colonel  through  the  door- 
way, but  one  fell  short  and  the  other  James 
McMurrough  parried.  For  a  moment  the  peril 
was  of  the  greatest :  the  girl's  cries,  the  sight  of 
her  strugghng  in  Colonel  John's  grip,  wrought 
the  men  almost  beyond  James's  holding.  Then 
the  strength  went  out  of  her  suddenly,  she  ceased 
to  fight,  and  but  for  Colonel  Sullivan's  grasp  she 
would  have  fallen  her  length  on  the  floor.  He 
knew  that  she  was  harmless  then,  and  he  thrust 
her  into  the  nearest  chair.  He  kicked  the 
broken  sword  under  the  table,  staunched  the 
blood  that  trickled  fast  from  his  cheek  ;  last  of 
all,  he  looked  at  the  men  who  were  contending 
with  James  in  the  doorway. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  breathing  a  little 
quickly,  but  in  no  other  way  betraying  the  strait 
through  which  he  had  passed,  "  I  shall  not  run 
away.  I  shall  be  here  to  answer  you  to-morrow, 
as  fully  as  to-day.  In  the  meantime  I  beg  to 
suggest  "—again  he  raised  the  handkerchief  to 
his  cheek  and  staunched  the  blood—"  that  you 
retire  now,  and  hear  what  The  McMurrough  has 
to  say  to  you :  the  more  as  the  cases  and  the  arms 
I  see  m  the  courtyard  lie  obnoxious  to  discovery 
and  expose  all  to  risk  whUe  they  remain  so." 

His  surprising  coolness  did  more  to  check 
them  than  The  McMurrough's  efforts.  They 
gaped  at  him  in  wonder.  Then  one  uttered  an 
imprecation. 

"The  McMurrough  will  explain  if  you  will 
go  with  him.'  Colonel  John  answered  patiently. 
"  I  say  again,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  run  away.'' 
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"  If  you  mean  her  any  hann— " 

"  I  mean  her  no  harm." 

"  Are  you  alone  ? " 

"  I  am  alone." 

So    far  Morty.     But  Phelim  O'Beinie  was 

« itiwoul^llr?^ '*^'  P"''^"'^  ^"^'^  f°'^"d, 

w^  '',*r"  y??"'"  •^*'"e«  McMurrough  re- 
torted, repeUmg  him.  "  What  are  the  hlirs^f 
her  head  to  you,  Phelim  O'Beirne  ?  Im  I  not 
him  .hafs  her  brother  ?  A  truce  to  your  pratin? 
curse  you,  and  be  coming  with  me.  73 
stand  him,  and  that  is  enough  1 " 

"  But  His  Reverence " 

"  His  Reverence  is  as  safe  as  you  or  me ! " 
James  retorted.     « If  it  were  not  cT.   L 
thinking  I'd  be  here  1  VTe  on^ou  P  he'w^^t 
on,  pushing  Phelim  through  the  door;  "yoiT^ 

ri-,rV*^!,*^'^«  nowfwhen  it's  Uttle  1^ 
rt  wiU  be  doing  1  But  where  were  you^hS 
mormng  when  a  good  blow  might  ha^saveli 

"Could  I  be  helping  it,  when ? " 

fh»       !f'''^!,  ^^^^^  *^*y'  ''t'U  wrangling,  across 

mind  °  ^^  *"™^^  *°*^  ''P^ke  his 

van^h"!  ""'^^  ir°1*f  *°  *'°"<'  b«<=k,  John  Sulli- 
^W?;J  t^^:  ^'i.^  ^^'^''^''  °f  »>i«  tone  bearing 
wtness  to  his  horror  of  what  had  happened 

1  T,"*  ?.y°" '  It  *«  no  thanks  to  yo?  thai 
C  i'^  ^  °°*  °"  the  girl's  hands,  and  the 
floor  of  your  grandfather's  house  I    You're  a  bold 
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man,  I  allow.  But  the  fox  made  too  free  with 
the  wmdow  at  last,  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
there  are  a  score  of  men,  whose  hands  are  surer 
than  this  child's,  who  will  not  rest  till  they  have 
had  your  life  I  And  after  what  has  happened, 
can  you  wonder  ?  Be  bid  and  go  then  ;  be  bid, 
and  go  while  the  breath  is  firm  in  you  1 " 

Colonel  John  did  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
ajid  when  he  did  answer,  it  was  with  a  severity 
that  overbore  Ulick's  anger,  and  in  a  tone  of 
contempt  that  was  something  new  to  the  big 

'"^"■tt,"^^  *^^  ''"'^***^  ^  fi'™  in  those  whom 
you,  Uhck  Sullivan,"  he  said—"  ay,  you,  Ulick 
Sullivan— and  your  fellows  would  have  duped 
It  IS  enough  for  me  I    For  myself,  whom  should 
I  fear  ?    The  plotters  whose  childish  plans  were 
not  proof  against  the  simplest  stratagem  ?    The 
conspirators  "—his  tone  grew  more  cutting  in 
Its  scorn— "who  took  it  in  hand  to  pull  down 
a   throne    and    were   routed    by  a    Sergeant's 
Guard?     The  poor  puppets  who  played  at  a 
game  too  high  for  them,  and,  dreaming  they 
were  Sarsfields  or  Montroses,  danced  in  truth 
to  others'  piping?    Shall  I  fear  them,"  he  con- 
tinued, the  tail  of  his  eye  on  the  girl,  who, 
sitting  low  in  her  chair,  writhed  involuntarily 
under  his  words— "  poor  tools,  poor  creatures, 
only  a  little  less  ignorant,  only  a  little  more 
guilty  than  the  clods  they  would  have  led  to 
the  crows  or  the  hangman?    Is  it  these  I  am 
to  fear;  these  I  am  to  flee  from  ?    God  for- 
bid, Uhck  Sullivan  I    I  am  not  the  man  to  flee 
from  shadows  1 " 

His  tone,  his  manner,  the  truth  of  his  words— 
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which  were  intended  to  open  the  girl's  eyes,  but 
did  in  tact  increase  her  burning  resentment— 
hurt  even  Uncle  Ulick's  pride.  'VhTsS  ^7 
he  said  bitter y.  "It's  plain  you're  thinking 
you're  master  here ! "  ""«tmg 

"I   am"   Colonel  John  replied  sternly      "I 
am    and  I  intend  to  be.     Nor  a  day  too  soon  ! 

SI  Ti     u"^.  '^^'^'^!^.^°'  ^^^'^  '*  "eed  of  a  master  I 
Don  t  look  at  me  like  that,  man  I    And  for  my 
cousm,  let  her  hear  the  truth  for  once  I    Let  her 
know  what  men  who  have  seen  the  world  think 
ot    the    visions,  from   which   she   would  have 
awakened  in  a  dungeon,   and  the  poor   fools, 
her  feUow-dupes,  under  the  gibbet  f    A  ereat 
nsmg  for  a  ^eat  cause,  if  it  be  real,  man,  if 
It  be  earnest,  if  it  be  based  on  forethought  and 
some  calculation  of  the  chances,  God  knows  I 
hold  It  a  fine  thing,  and  a  high  thing  1    But  the 
nsing  of  a  child  with  a  bladder  against  an  armed 
man,  a  rising  that  can  ruin  but  cannot  help,  I 

S?°i)L°.°\t  ^^''f  *°  '^^^  ^*  ™«'e  silly  or  more 
wicked  I  Man,  the  devil  does  his  choicest  work 
through  fools,  not  rogues  I  And,  for  certain,  he 
never  found  a  choicer  morsel  or  fitter  instruments 
than  at  Aiorristown  yesterday." 
Uncle  Ulick  swore  impatiently.     "  We  may 

sVelh'e^rir^^^'-     "^^*  ^P-«  '^^  «-!' 
"  What  ?    Spare  her  the  truth  ?  " 
"  All  1    Everything  I "  Uncle  Ulick  cried,  with 

7Z^2ur  "  '''"^''  ^°"  "^  *^^*  ^'^^  ^*  ^-^t 

"Such  do  the  most  iU,"  Colonel  John  retorted, 

with  sententious  severity.    "  God  forgive  them— 
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and  her ! "  He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then, 
in  a  lighter  tone,  he  continued,  "  As  I  do.  As 
I  do  gladly.  Only  there  must  be  an  end  of  this 
foohshness.  The  two  men  who  knew  in  what 
they  worked  and  had  reason  in  their  wrong- 
domg  are  beyond  seas.  We  shaU  see  their  faces 
no  more.  Ihe  McMurrough  is  not  so  mad  as 
to  wish  to  act  without  them.  He"— with  a 
laint  smile— "IS  not  implacable.  You,  UUck 
are  not  of  the  stuif  of  whom  martyrs  are  made' 
nor  arc  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Donny.  But  the 
two  young  men  outside  "-he  paused  as  if  he 
reflected—"  they  and  three  or  four  others  are— 
what  my  cousin  now  listening  to  me  makes 
them.  Ihey  are  tow,  if  the  flame  be  brought 
near  them.  And  therefore-and  therefore,"  he 
repeated  stUl  more  slowly,  "  I  have  spoken  the 
truth  and  plainly.  To  this  purpose,  that  there 
may  be  an  end." 

Flavia  had  sat  at  first  with  closed  eyes,  in  a 
state  next  door  to  collapse,  her  head  incUned, 
her  arms  drooping,  as  if  at  any  moment  she 
might  smk  to  the  floor.  But  in  the  course  of  his 
speakmg  a  change  had  come  over  her.  The 
last  heavmgs  of  the  storm,  physical  and  mental, 
through  which  she  had  passed,  stiU  shook  her; 
now  a  quiver  distorted  her  features,  now  a  violent 
shudder  agitated  her  from  head  to  foot  But 
the  indomitable  youth  in  her,  and  the  spirit 
which  she  had  inherited  from  some  dead  fore- 
father, were  not  to  be  long  gainsaid.  Slowly, 
as  she  hstened— and  mainly  under  the  influence 
ot  mdignation— her  colour  had  returned,  her  face 
grown  more  firm,  her  form  more  stiff.    In  truth 
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Colonel  John  had  adopted  the  wrong  course  with 
her     He  had  been  hard-knowing  men  Ltter 

And  speaking,  she   showed    that    neithe?  i*e 

"  An  end  rT^'  ^"'•'i"^"«'  herToura|e  '" 
emotion'"' 'vefbuTft  ^*  T'  ^^"t^^l^th 
ChUdren.  are  we%    WeU^tt/r  f?  T''.^  ^^^ ' 

s*re:idTh'i#*f^^^^ 

fs  nauffht  r^^f  ""^  ^"™^S  °^  '^«'«i  th«t  ther^ 

noSfLS.^S^Th^u"t'4^at^-^^Ss-^^ 
measunng.  nothing  worth  risk  but  S  T^ 

^5.  Sr" '    ^'^''^°'  "«  ^«  ? "  she  contTnuedT 
with  deep  passion.     "But  at  least  we  believe i 

sllviS  P^«  «^  jomething  higher  than  o^. 
selves— a  God,  a  Cause,  a  Country  I    At  Wrt 

are  warm,  the  blood  runs  in  us " 

«  A  L^7  ^''^  H°°*^  "'"s  in  us  I  ••  she  repeated 

and  aW  „;;;fi'*l^'?''^^  *'  '^'"^  ^th  a  strange 
Tri«?omr-  1  ^'  steadfastness-" who  in  iS 
sd  „n^  ^""^  *•'''*  *  *'«itO'  can  walk  our  IriTh 
sod  unharmed,  or  one  go  back  and  forth  rsafe  y 
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who  has  ruined  and  shamed  usl  You  have 
escaped  my  hand !  But  I  know  that  all  your 
boasted  wisdom  will  not  lengthen  your  life  till 
the  moon  wanes  1 " 

He  had  tried  to  interrupt  her  once — eagerly, 
vividly,  as  one  who  would  defend  himself.  He 
answered  her  now  after  another  fashion  :  perhaps 
he  had  learnt  his  lessoa  "  If  God  wills,"  he  said 
simply,  "it  ^vill  be  so;  it  will  be  as  you  say. 
And  the  road  will  lie  open  to  you.  Only  while 
I  live,  Flavia,  whether  I  love  this  Irish  soil  or 
not,  or  my  country,  or  my  honour,  the  storm 
shall  not  break  here,  nor  the  house  fall  from 
which  we  spring!" 

"While  you  live!"  she  repeated,  with  a 
dreadful  smile.  "  I  tell  you,  I  tell  you,"  and  she 
extended  her  hand  towards  him,  "  the  winding- 
sheet  is  high  upon  your  breast,  and  the  salt  dried 
that  shall  ue  upon  your  heart" 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  MAEPLOT 

JF,  after  that, 'Colonel  Sullivan's  life  had  de- 
;*-    pended  on  his  courage  or  the  vimlance  of 
his  servant,  it  is  certain  that.  tri«lTC  thi 
one  and  unwinking  as  was  the  other   lP?f ,]  - 
prophecy  would  hafe  beerqVcVSlfiU  J     He 
would  not  have  seen  anoth«  m^J^Saps^l 
would  not  have  seen  another  dawn  ^ThcMrt 
Z^Jl  had    played    in    the  Tents  at  ^£ 
Carraghalm  was  known  to  few ;  but  the  hundred 
tongues  of  rumour  were  already  abroad!  caS 
as  many  versions,  and  in  aU  he  was  the  Slot 
t^f  wf  "i.^^*^  *^^  ^^^  F«''  had  spSTway 
erveTL!^'?'''  °  ^od-whom  th^  saints  ^^ 
stTck  Ti^e  H      ?^  off  also,  probably  on  a  broom- 
it  w^  to  lt#  l^^yT  ""^^'^  ""le  desire 
It  was  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Ireland  to  victorv 

Jve-te  do  "T  *^"  ^^T  P-ons.  ''catS 
K        J  XL*  °°^^  leagues  of  country,  wild  and 

5%i'siifrnot-'r-;r^°'"  w^ovXd"^ 

miormers  lite  no  higher  than  a  wolf's— he  wore 
the  ugly  shape  of  one.  And  the  loricaJ  co^^ 
quence  was  certain.  That  the  mafwho  hS 
1h  ^K^*^fu*'^'"g^  "h^^'d  continue  to  wSk  the 
sod,  that  the  man  who  had  these  thin«  on  w! 
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black  heretic  conscience  should  continue  to  haunt 
the  scene  of  his  crimes  and  lord  it  over  those 
whom  his  misdeeds  had  sullied,  was  to  the 
common  muid  unthinkable — nay,  incredible:  a 
blot  on  God's  good  day.  To  every  potato-setter 
who,  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  watched  his 
passage,  to  every  beggar  by  the  road  whose  whine 
masked  heart-felt  curses,  to  the  very  children 
who  fell  back  from  the  cabin  door  to  escape  his 
evil  eye,  this  was  plain  and  known,  and  the  man 
ab-eady  as  the  dead.  For  if  the  cotters  by  the 
lakeside  were  not  men  enough,  the  nights  being 
at  present  moonlit,  was  there  not  Roaring  Andy? 
band  in  the  hills,  not  seven  miles  away,  who 
would  cut  any  man's  throat  for  a  silver  doubloon, 
and  a  Protestant's  for  the  "  trate  it  would  be,  and 
sorra  a  bit  of  pay  at  all,  the  good  men  I " 

Beyond  doubt  the  Colonefs  boldness,  and  the 
nerve  which  enabled  him  to  take  his  place  as  if 
nothing  threatened  him,  went  for  something ;  and 
for  something  the  sinister  prestige  which  5ie  dis- 
appearance of  O'Sullivan  Og  and  his  whole  party 
cast  about  him.  For  there  was  wailing  in  the 
house  by  the  jetty:  the  rising  had  cost  some 
lives  though  nipped  in  the  bud.  "he  evening 
tide  had  cast  the  body  of  one  of  I  men  upon 
tbs  shore,  where  it  had  been  found  among  the 
sea-wrack;  and,  though  the  fate  of  the  others 
remained  a  mystery,  the  messenger  who  had  sped 
after  Og  with  the  counter-order  told  the  story  as 
he  knew  it  The  means  by  which  the  two 
prisoners,  in  fiice  of  odds  so  great,  had  destroyed 
their  captors,  were  still  a  secret ;  but  the  worst 
WPS  feared.    The  Irish  are  ever  open  to  super- 
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could  wreak  such  a  vengeance,  who  poured  death 
«  It  were  from  a  horn,  went  his  way^y  road  ^d 
bog,   shrouded  m  a  gloomy  fame  that  mSt 

K°^Vijf.  V^'  *"i'  ^'P''^'  timid  at  S 
iiefore  night  it  was  known  in  a  dozen  lonelv 
cabins  that  the  Colonel  might  be  shot  from  beS 
with  a  silver  bullet :  or  stabbed,  if  a  man  wer^ 

snlktT^^p^*'^  across-handled  knffe  bl«t a^d 
spnnWed  But  woe  to  him  whose  aim  proved 
feulty  or  his  hand  uncertain  I  His  chance^n  th^ 
Q  of  the  Father  of  ill,  or  of  tlfSsCn 
rrolls,  revenants  of  a  heathen  race,  who  vS 

But  this  reputation  alone,  seeing  that  reckless 

the  hills  those  whose  lives  were  forfeit,  would  have 

mS  "^  ''™u  ^"?  ^  *h«  protection  of  The 
McMurrough  had  not  been  cast  over  him.  Why 
t  was  cast  over  him,  so  that  he  went  to  and  fro 
m  safety-men  scarcely  dared  to  guess  ;  it  was  a 

cloii;'"'LTl"f  ?  ''  ""«  S'to'peerTo; 
ti.?f  Yk  *  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*s  certain ;  so  certain 

that  the  anxiety  of  the  young  man  that  the 
Colonel  might  meet  with  Z>  huft  Zs  pSfn  id 
wSr  Dii^r^  °^f7l^  stealthayPand%^J 
Zrt  T;  f  K  F°^™^^  *'*'*'°  ^"""ter  across  the 
S,!^  ^^''^^'^^yL^*'  ^'^^  o»  the  lake.  The 
aJd  trZ^^  "^^  ''^  ^''  '''°"'*^«'  ^  *  twinkling, 
fiSehi^^hf  ^l^  a  haggard  eye,  searched  the 
turze-bush  for  the  glmt  of  a  gun-barrel  and  the 

Se  tf  S!T.i  '"•i  -^  ^kin?'foe"'?tra^  Z 
same  if  the  Colonel,  who  seemed  himself  un- 
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conscious  of  danger,  fared  as  far  as  the  mined 
tower,  or  stretched  his  legs  on  the  road  by  the 
shore.  The  McMurrough  could  not  be  too  near 
him,  walked  with  his  hand  on  his  arm,  cast  from 
time  to  time  vigilant  looks  to  the  rear.  A  score 
of  times  between  rising  and  sleeping  Colonel 
John  smiled  at  the  care  that  forewent  his  steps 
and  covered  his  retreat;  nor  perhaps  had  the 
contempt  in  which  he  held  James  McMurrough 
ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  than  while  he  thus 
stood  from  hour  to  hour  indebted  to  that  young 
man  for  his  life. 

What  Uncle  Ulick,  if  he  held  the  key  to  the 
matter,  thought  of  it,  or  how  he  explained  it,  if 
he  had  not,  did  not  appear ;  nor,  certain  that  the 
big  man  would  favour  a  course  of  action  that 
made  for  peace,  was  Colonel  John  overcurious 
to  know.  But  what  Flavia  thought  of  the 
position  was  a  point  which  aroused  his  most  lively 
curiosity.  He  gave  her  credit  for  feelings  so 
deep  and  for  a  nature  so  downright,  that  time- 
serving or  paltering  were  the  last  faults  he  looked 
to  find  in  her.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  she 
would  consent  to  sit  at  meat  with  him  after  what 
had  happened ;  and  possibly — for  men  are  strange, 
and  the  motives  of  the  best  are  mixed — a  desire 
to  see  how  she  would  behave  and  how  she  would 
bear  herself  in  the  circumstances  had  something 
to  do  with  the  course  he  was  taking. 

That  she  consented  to  the  plan  was  soon  made 
clear.  She  even  took  part  m  it.  James  could 
not  be  always  at  his  elbow.  The  young  man 
must  sometimes  retire,  it  might  be  to  vent  his 
spleen  in  curses  he  dared  not  utter  openly,  it 
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might  be  to  take  other  measures  for  his  safety. 
\yhen  this  happened,  the  girl  took  her  brother^ 
place,  stooped  to  dog  the  Colonel's  footsteps,  and 
lor  a  day  or  two,  while  the  danger  hung  most 
mimment,  and  every  ditch  to  James's  fancy  held 
a  lurkmg  foe,  cast  the  mantle  of  her  presence  over 
the  man  she  hated. 

But  stoop  as  she  might,  she  never  for  a  moment 
stooped  to  mask  her  hate.     In  her  incomings  and 
her  outgomgs,  in  her  risings-up  and  at  table  with 
him.  every  movement  of  ^er  Wly,  tlie  carriage 
ot  her  head,  the  glance  of  her  eye,  showed  that 
she  despised  him ;  that  she  who  now  suffered 
him  was  the  same  woman  who  had  struck  at  his 
u   J •  J  '  .*^'''"g'  repented  only  the  failure.    In  all 
she  did,  in  parleying  yrith  him,  in  bearing  with 
his  presence,  msufl'ering  his  gaze,  she  made  it 
plam  that  she  did  it  against  her  will ;  as  the 
captive  endures  perforce  the  company  of  the 
brigand  m  whose  power  he  lies,    but   whom, 
when   opportunity   oflFers.   he  will  deliver  with 
avidity  to  the  cord  or  the  garotte.     Because  she 
must,  and  for  her  brother's  sake,  for  the    ake  of 
his  name  and  pride  and  home,  she  was  willing 
to  do  this,  though  she  abhorred  it;  and  though 
every   time  that  she  broke   bread  with  the  in- 
truder, met  his  eyes,  or  breathed  the  air  that  he 
breathed,  she  told  herself  that  it  was  intolerable, 
that  It  must  end. 

Once  or  twice,  feeling  the  humiliation  more 
than  she  could  bear,  she  declared  to  her  brother 
that  the  man  must  go.  "Let  him  go  I"  she 
cried,  m  uncontroUable  excitement     "Let  him 
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"  But  he  will  not  be  going,  Flawy." 

"  He  must  go  I "  she  replied. 

"  And  Morristown  his  f  "  James  would  answer. 
"  Ye  are  forgetting  !  Over  and  above  that,  he's 
not  one  to  do  my  bidding,  nor  yours !  " 

That  was  true.  He  would  not  go ;  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  and  being  master.  But  it 
was  not  there  the  difficulty  lay.  If  he  had  not 
made  a  will  before  he  came,  a  will  that  doubtless 
set  the  property  of  the  family  for  ever  beyond 
James's  reach,  the  thing  had  been  simple  and 
Colonel  John's  shrift  had  been  short.  But  now, 
to  rid  the  earth  of  him  was  to  place  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  unknown  person,  a  stranger,  an 
alien,  for  whom  the  ties  of  family  and  honour 
would  have  no  stringency.  True,  the  law  was 
weak  in  Kerry.  A  writ  was  one  thing,  and  pos- 
session another.  Whatever  right  a  stranger 
might  gain,  it  could  only  be  with  difficulty  and 
after  the  lapse  of  years  that  he  would  make  it 
good  against  the  old  family,  or  plant  those  about 
him  who  would  ensure  his  safety.  But  it  did 
not  do  to  depend  on  this.  Within  the  last 
generation,  the  McCarthys,  a  clan  more  powerful 
than  the  McMurroughs,  had  been  driven  from 
the  greater  part  of  their  lands  ;  and  on  every  side 
English  settlers  were  impinging  on  the  old  Irish 
fanulies.  A  bold  man  nught  indeed  keep  the 
forces  of  law  at  bay  for  a  time;  but  James 
McMurrough,  notwithstanding  the  folly  into 
which  he  had  been  led,  was  no  desperado.  He 
had  no  desire  to  live  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
to  flee  to  the  bog  on  the  least  alarm,  and,  in  the 
issue,  to  give  his  name  to  an  Irish  Glencoe. 
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A  stranger  position  it  had  been  hard  to  mn 
ceive;  or  one  more  humiliatinrto  a  proud  ?nd 
""^""J  spirit  such  .s   Flavfa's     VhTtt^ 
muah'  ^''"*  P™y«".  ''W.at  threats  The  McK 
coufd^"o"'*Ls""LtT.*°  i\^°'°"«'  SulK 

O'BeL"^"'^  ^"^  t°  ™o''t    this       T  ; 

swr  that'^he'ThlVtt'r  ^e^f^'  '^^°'*' 
3  that  whoevStw"e7tLta5Vn1^^; 

his'^s^e^^^'thlf  ""'?"•  '^^''^'  apparently  at 
thrho^tiCl^fC^h  "f.'^^g^'' fo"nd  Ihat 
thoughU  A  m»n  ^  ''u'*'^^  P^"°n  ^^eld  his 
cause  nf  J  V"  ^  °  ™*y  ^  *n  enthusiast  m  the 

loving-kindneTs    1     '  **?^  T^  ^'^"^  A^^er  of 

convi?tS"  e'm  Lr^  ?  the  strength  of  his 

"ons  seem  sufficient  to  hmiself ;  he  wiU 
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still  feel  a  craving  for  sympathy.  Colonel  Sulli- 
van was  no  exception.  He  found  his  thoughts 
dwelling  on  the  one  untamable  person,  on  the 
one  enemy  who  would  not  stoop,  and  whose  sub- 
mission seemed  valuable.  The  others  took  up, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  positions  he 
assigned  to  t'lem,  gave  him  lip-service,  pretended 
that  they  were  as  they  had  been,  and  he  as  he 
had  been.     She  did  not ;  she  would  not. 

Presently  he  discovered  with  surprise  that  her 
attitude  rendered  him  unhappy.  Secure  in  his 
sense  of  right,  certain  that  he  was  acting  for  the 
best,  looking  from  a  height  of  experience  on  that 
lowland  in  which  she  toiled  forward,  following 
will-of-the- wisps, '  should  have  been  indifferent. 
But  he  was  not  inuirferent. 

Meantime,  she  believed  that  there  was  no 
length  to  which  she  would  not  go  against  him ; 
she  fancied  that  there  was  no  weapon  which  she 
would  not  stoop  to  pick  up  if  it  would  hurt  him. 
And  presently  she  was  tried.  A  week  had  passed 
since  the  great  fiasco.  Again  it  was  the  eve  of 
Sunday,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  things  a  priest 
would  appear  to  celebrate  mass  on  the  following 
day.  This  risk  James  was  now  unwiUing  to  run. 
His  fears  painted  that  as  dangerous  which  had 
been  done  safely  Sunday  by  Sunday  for  years ; 
and  in  a  hang-dog,  hesitating  way,  he  let  Flavia 
know  his  doubts. 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  think  he'll  suffer  it !  "  he 
said,  kicking  up  the  turf  with  his  toe.  They 
were  standing  together  by  the  waterside,  Flavia 
rebellinff  against  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
only  outside  their  own  walls  that  they  could  talk 
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freely.     "M.y  be,"  he  continued,  "it  will  b. 

^ef^f^ffS.Si"si:-tiTrz? 

bad  luck  to  him  J     And  if  he    thinks  S 

t'uTlS'tr.''''  •;°y%t°gether,  hell  maj! 
DC  put  his  foot   down  I      And   I'd    rather   L 

MddS'b^tin?"  '^  ""'  °'  *"°'  ^^-^'  *»>- 

"Never  I  "she  cried. 
"  But " 

«ir5'  .  ^«  "''  *"™  «"••  back  on  our  king  bv 
S  S ! '•  """'  °"  °"  ^*''''  »«  '  Let  him^  Z 
o.^u  ^^^  ashamed  to  persist,  and  he  took 
sair'-Mr-h."/''"  ''^r''/  °^  0'Hara,"°he 
ff  taken  ••  ''"'"  ^'*"'  ^"^  '^™'  °'  ^«"«'  ^^ 

"There's  no  one  wiU  be  taking  him"  she 
answered  steadfastly.  *         '      "^ 

"But  if  he  is?" 

him."'"  '"^'"^  *''^'^''  ""  °°«  ^   be  taking 

shouIHer/''^*^*'™'^'^.''^?"^^^'^-  He  shrugged  his 
he  sS  n  "'^  r'  "'""*•  Presently,  "  |fav^y  " 
And  ^'l  ■*  '°^,.t°"e.  "  I've  a  notion,  my  gfr  . 
iast?ng>  ''"'"■  ^™  *'>'"'^'"g-  ^'his  canYbe 
She    looked    at    him    without    much    hope. 
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"  Well  ? "  she  said  coldly.     She  had  begun  to 
find  him  out. 

He  looked  at  her  cunningly.  "  We  might 
put  the  boot  on  the  other  leg,"  he  said.  "  He's 
for  informing.  But  what  if  we  inform,  my 
girl  ?  It's  the  first  in  the  field  that's  believed. 
He's  his  tale  of  the  Spanish  ship,  and  you  know 
who.  But  what  if  we  tell  it  first,  and  say  that  he 
came  with  them  and  stayed  behind  to  get  us  to 
move  ?  Who's  to  say  he  didn't  land  from  the 
Spaniard,  if  we're  all  in  a  tale  ?  And  faith,  he's 
no  friend  here  nor  one  that  will  open  his  mouth 
for  him.  A  word  at  Tralee  will  do  it,  and  Luke 
Asgill  has  friends  there,  that  will  be  glad  to  set 
the  ball  roUing  at  his  bidding.  Once  clapped  up 
John  Sullivan  may  squeal,  hell  not  be  the  one 
to  be  beUeved,  but  those  that  put  him  there. 
It'll  be  no  more  than  to  swear  an  information, 
and  Luke  Asgill  will  do  the  rest." 

Flavia  shuddered.  "They  won't  take  his 
life  ? "  she  asked. 

James  frowned.  "  That  would  not  suit  us  at 
all,"  he  said.  "  Not  at  all  I  We  could  do  that 
for  ourselves.  Faith,"  with  a  sudden  laugh, 
"you  didn't  lack  much  of  doing  it,  Flavvyl 
No ;  but  a  stone  box  and  a  ring  round  his  leg, 
and  four  walls  to  talk  to — until  such  time  as  we 
have  a  use  for  him,  would  be  mighty  convenient 
for  everybody.  He'd  have  leisure  to  think  of 
his  dear  relations,  and  of  the  neat  way  he  out- 
witted them,  the  clever  devil  I  But  for  taking 
his  Ufe — I'm  seeing  my  way  there  too,"  with  a 
grin — "it  was  naming  his  dear  relations  made 
me  think  of  it.    They'd  not  bear  to  be  informing 
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without  surety  for  his  life,  to  be  sure  I  Nol " 
with  a  chuckle.    "  And  very  creditable  to  them  ! " 

Flavia  stared  across  the  water.  She  was  very 
pale.  ^ 

"  Well  be  wanting  one  or  two  to  swear  to  it," 
he  continued,  "  and  the  rest  to  be  silent.  Sorra 
a  bit  of  difficulty  will  there  be  about  it  1 " 

"  But  if,"  she  said  slowly,  "  he  gets  the  first 
word  ?    And  tells  the  truth  ? " 

"The  truth?"  James  McMurrough  replied 
scornfully.  "  The  truth  is  what  we'U  make  it  1 
I'll  see  to  that,  my  jewel." 

She  shivered.  "  Still,"  she  said,  "  it  will  not 
be  truth." 

"  What  matter  ? "  James  answered.  "  It  will 
cook  his  goose.  Curse  him,"  he  continued  with 
violence,  "  what  right  had  he  to  come  here  and 
thrust  himself  into  other  folks'  aflfairs  ?  " 

"  I  could  have  killed  him,"  she  said.  "  But " 

"But  you  can't,"  he  rejoined.  "And  you 
know  why." 

"  But  this  "—she  continued  with  a  shudder, 
"this  is  different." 

"What  will  you  be  after?"  he  cried  im- 
patiently. "  You  are  not  turning  sheep-hearted 
at  this  time  of  day  ? " 

"  I  am  not  sheep-hearted." 

"  What  is  it  then,  my  girl  ? " 

"  I  can't  do  this,"  she  said.  She  was  still  very 
pale.  Something  had  come  close  to  her,  had 
touched  her,  that  had  never  approached  her  so 
nearly  before. 

He  stared  at  her.  "  But  tie'U  have  his  life,'' 
he  said. 
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"  It's  not  that,"  she  answered  slowly.  "  It's 
the  way.  I  can't  1 "  she  repeated.  "  I've  tried, 
and  I  can't  1     It  sickens  me." 

"And  he's  to  do  what  he  likes  with  us?" 
James  cried. 
"No,  no!" 

"And  we're  not  to  touch  him  without  our 
gloves  ? " 

She  did  not  answer,  and  twice  her  brother 
repeated  the  taunt — twice  asked  her,  with  a 
confidence  he  did  not  feel,  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  plan.  At  last,  "  It's  too  vile  1 "  she 
cried  passionately.  "It's  too  horrible!  It's  to 
sink  to  what  he  is,  and  worse  I"  Her  voice 
trembled  with  the  intensity  of  her  feelings— 
as  a  man,  who  has  scaled  a  giddy  height 
without  faltering,  sometimes  trembles  when 
he  reaches  the  solid  ground.  "  Worse  !  "  she 
repeated. 

To  relieve  his  feelings,  perhaps  to  hide  his 
shame,  he  cursed  his  enemy  anew.  And  '•  I 
wish  I  had  never  told  you  ! "  he  added  bitterly. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  she  replied. 

"AsgiU  could  have  managed  it,  and  no  one 
the  wiser!" 

"  I  believe  you ! "  she  replied  quickly.  "  But 
not  you  I  Don't  do  it,  James,'  she  repeated, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  speaking  with 
sudden  heat.     "  Don't  you  do  it  I    Don't !  " 

"And  we're  to  let  the  worst  happen,"  lie 
retorted,  "  and  O'Hara  perhaps  be  seized " 

"  God  forbid  !  " 

"  That's  rubbish  !  And  this  man  be  seized, 
and  that  man,  as  he  pleases !     We're  to  let  him 
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rule  over  us,  and  we're  to  be  good  boys  whatever 
happens,  and  serve  King  George  and  turn 
Protestants,  every  man  of  us  1 " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  she  repeated  strenuously. 

"  As  well  turn,"  he  retorted,  "  if  we  are  to  live 
slaves  all  our  days  1  By  Heaven,  Cammock  was 
right  when  he  said  that  he  would  let  no  woman 
knit  It  halter  for  his  throat  I " 

She  did  not  ask  him  who  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  movement,  whose  enthusiasm 
had  set  it  going,  and  whose  steadfastness  main- 
tained it.  She  did  not  say  that  whatever  the 
folly  of  the  enterprise,  and  however  ludicrous 
its  failure,  she  had  gone  into  it  whole-hearted, 
and  with  one  end  in  view.  She  did  not  tell 
him  that  the  issue  was  a  hundred  times  more 
grievous  and  more  galling  to  her  than  to  him. 
Her  eyes  were  begmning  to  be  opened  to  his 
failings,  she  was  beginning  to  see  that  all  men 
did  not  override  their  %vomenfolk,  or  treat  them 
roughly.  But  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  him 
was  still  strong  ;  and  when,  with  another  volley 
of  harsh,  contemptuous  words,  he  flung  away 
from  her,  though  her  last  interjection  was  a 
prayer  to  him  to  refrain,  she  blamed  herself 
rather  than  him. 

Now  that  she  was  alone,  too,  the  priest's 
safety  weighed  on  her  mind.  If  Colonel  John 
betrayed  him,  she  would  never  forgive  herself. 
Certainly  it  was  unlikely  he  would  ;  for  in  that 
part  priests  moved  freely,  the  authorities  winked 
at  their  presence,  and  it  was  only  within  sight 
of  the  walls  of  Tralee  or  of  Galway  that  the  law 
which  proscribed  them  was  enforced.      But  her 
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experience  of  Colonel  Sullivan— of  his  activity, 

his  determination,  his  devilish  adrottness made 

all  things  seem  possible.  He  had  been  firm  as 
fate  in  the  removal  of  the  Bishop  and  Cam- 
mock  ;  he  had  been  turned  no  jot  trom  his  pur- 
pose by  her  prayers,  her  rage,  her  ineffectual 
struggles— she  sickened  at  the  remembrance  of 
that  moment.  He  was  capable  of  everything, 
this  man  who  had  come  suddenly  into  their 
lives  out  of  the  darkness  of  far  Scandinavia, 
himself  dark  and  inscrutable.  He  was  capable 
of  everything,  and  if  he  thought  fit— but  at 
that  point  her  eyes  alighted  on  a  man  who 
was  approaching  along  the  lake-road.  It  was 
Father  O'Hara  himself.  The  priest  was  ad- 
vancmg  as  calmly  and  openly  as  if  no  law 
made  his  presence  a  felony,  or  as  if  no  Pro- 
testant breathed  the  soft  Irish  air  for  a  dozen 
leagues  about. 

Her  brother's  words  had  shaken  Flavia's 
nerves.  She  was  courageous,  but  she  was  a 
woman.  She  flew  to  meet  the  priest,  and  with 
every  step  his  peril  loomed  larger  before  her 
fluttered  spirits.  The  wretch  had  said  that  he 
would  be  master,  and  a  master  who  was  a 
Protestant,  a  fanatic 

She  did  not  follow  the  thought  to  its  con- 
clusion. She  waved  a  warning  even  before  she 
reached  the  Father.  When  she  did,  «  Father  1 " 
she  cried  eagerly,  "you  must  get  away,  and 
come  back  after  dark  1 " 

The  good  man's  jaw  fell.  He  had  been 
looking  lorward  to  good  cheer  and  a  good  bed, 
to  a  rare  oasis  of  comfort  in  his  squalid  hfe. 
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He  cast  a  wary  look  round  him.     "  What  has 
happened,  my  daughter?"  he  stammered. 

"  Colonel  Sullivan  1 "  Flavia  gasped.    "  He  is 

here,  and  he  will  certainly  give  vou  ud  " 

"Colonel  Sullivan?"  ^  ^      '        f' 

"  Yes.     You  were  at  the  Carraghalin  ?    You 

h«ve  heard  what  happened!     He  wiU  surely 

give  you  up  I  ' 

Su^^^^ i^°}^i^'^  ^^^^■"  **^«  P™st  asked. 
with  a  blanched  face. 

"No,  but  he  is  here!  He  is  in  the  house, 
and  may  come  out  at  any  moment,"  Flavia 
explamed.     "  Don't  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Did  he  tell  you " 

"  What  ? " 

"  That  he  would  inform  ?  " 

dull.       But  you  wouldn  t  trust  him  ? " 

The  priest  looked  round  to  assure  himself  that 
the  landscape  held  no  overt  signs  of  danger 
then  he  brought  back  his  eyes  to  the  girl's  tkce, 
and  he  stroked  his  thin,  brown  cheek  reflectively 
He  recalled  the  scene  in  the  bog.  Colonel  John's 
courage,  and  his  thought  for  his  servant.  And 
"M   .  {,'      n"?  "°*  thinking,'  he  said  coolly, 

that  he  will  betray  me.     1  am  sure— I  thiiik 
1   am  sure,     he   continued,  correcting  himself, 

that  he  will  not     He  is  a  heretic,  but  he  is 
a  good  mail. 

Flavia's    ci.eek   flamed.      She    started    back 

i,oTf  ^u     T?'"  ^'^^  "'«'<^  '"  a  voice  audible 
iiair  a  hundred  yards  away 

h;,f''u-^'u"'^^""'  '""''"^  ^  ''"'^   .-.shamed  of 
Inmsell ;  but  he  stood  by  his  guns.     "  A  heretic. 
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of  course,"  he  said.  "  But,  I'm  thinking,  a,  good 
man.  At  any  rate,  I'm  not  believing  that  he 
wiU  inform  against  me." 

As  quickly  as  it  had  come,  the  colour  fled 
from  Flavia's  face,  and  left  it  cold  and  hard. 
She  looked  at  the  priest  as  she  had  never  looked 
a^,  a  priest  of  her  Church  before.  "  You  must 
>.ake  your  own  course  then,"  she  said.  And 
with  a  gesture  which  he  did  not  understand  she 
turned  from  him,  and  leaving  him,  puzzled  and 
disconcerted,  she  went  away  mto  the  house. 

A  good  man  1  Heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea  besides  1  A  good  man  I  Father  O'Hara 
was  a  fool !    A  fool  1 
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TF  there  was  one  man  more  sorry  than  another 
f-    that  the  Morristown  rising  had  been  nipped 
m  the  bud  it  was  Luke  AsgiU.     It  stood  to  his 
credit  that,  though  he  had  never  dared  to  cross 
ilavias  will,  he  had  tried,  and  honestly  tried,  to 
turn  James  McMurrough   from    the    attempt. 
But  even  whUe  doing  this,  he  had  known— as  he 
had  once  told  James  with  bitter  frankness— that 
his  interest  lay  in  the  other  scale ;  he  had  seen 
that  had  he  attended  to  it  only,  h-  would  not 
have  dissuaded  The  McMurrough,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  egged  him  on,    in    the 
assurance  that  the  failure  of  the  plot  would  pro- 
vide his  one  best  chance  of  winning  Flavia.     A 
score  of  times,  indeed,  he  had  pictured,  and  with 
rapture  the  inevitable  collapse.     In  the  visions 
ot  his  head  upon  his  bed  he  had  seen  the  eirl 
turn  to  him  in  the  wreck  of  things— it  might  be 
to  save  her  brother's  life,  it  might  be  to  save  her 

AA-  *^^*  ^™™  ^^^  '**°"^*  °^  foreign  streets 
And  m   the  same  dream  he  had  seen  himself 
st.n.nding  by  her,  alone  against  the  world ;  as,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  would  have  stood,  no  matter 
•low  sharp  the  stress  or  great  the  cost 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to 
save  her — in  spite  of  herself  and  whatever  her 
indiscretion.  For  he  belonged  to  a  class  that 
has  ever  owned  inordinate  power  in  Ireland :  the 
class  of  the  middlemen  with  roots  in  either 
camp — a  grandam,  who,  perchance,  still  softens 
her  clay  on  the  old  cabm  hearth,  while  a  son 
preens  it  with  his  betters  in  Trinity  College. 
Such  men  carry  into  the  nihng  ranks  their  know- 
ledge of  the  modes  of  thought,  the  tricks  and 
subterfuges  of  those  from  whom  they  spring ;  and 
at  once  astute  and  overbearing,  hard  and  supple, 
turn  the  needs  of  rich  and  poor  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  rise  on  the  common  loss.  Asgill, 
with  money  to  lend  in  the  town,  and  protections 
to  grant  upon  the  bog,  with  the  secrets  of  two 
worlds  in  his  head  or  in  his  deed-box,  could 
afford  to  await  with  confidence  the  day  when 
the  storm  would  break  upon  Morristown,  and 
Flavia,  in  the  ruin  of  all  about  her,  would  turn 
to  him  for  rescue. 

Keen  therefore  was  his  chagrin  when,  through 
the  underground  channels  which  were  in  his 
power,  he  heard  two  days  after  the  event,  and  in 
distant  Tralee,  what  had  happened.  Some  word 
of  a  large  Spanish  ship  seen  off  the  point  had 
reached  the  mess-room  ;  but  only  he  knew  how 
nearly  work  had  been  found  for  the  garrison: 
only  he,  walking  about  with  a  smooth  face, 
listened  for  the  alarm  that  did  not  come.  For  a 
wonder  he  had  been  virtuous,  l\e  had  given  James 
his  warning;  yet  he  had  seen  cakes  and  ale  in 

Erospect.     Now,  not  only  was  the  treat  vanished 
elow  the  horizon,  but  stranger  news,  news  still 
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less  welcome,  was  whispered  b  his  ear.  The 
man  whom  he  had  distrusted  from  the  first,  the 
man  agamst  whom  he  had  warned  The  McMur- 
rough,  had  done  this.  More,  in  spite  of  the  line 
he  had  taken,  the  man  was  still  at  Morristown, 
If  not  honoured,  protected,  and  if  not  openly 
tnumphant,  master  in  fact. 

Luke  Asffill  swore  horribly.  But  Colonel 
Sullivan  had  got  the  better  of  him  once,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  duped  again  by  this  Don  Quixote's 
miJdness  and  love  of  peace.  He  knew  him  to 
be  formidable,  and  he  took  time  to  consider 
before  he  acted.  He  waited  a  week  and  ex- 
ammed  the  matter  on  many  sides  before  he  took 
horse  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes.  Nor  did 
he  ahght  at  the  gate  of  Morristown  until  he  had 
made  many  a  resolution  to  be  wary  and  on  his 
guard. 

He  had  reason  to  call  these  to  mind  before  his 
foot  was  well  out  of  the  stirrup,  for  the  first 
person  he  saw,  after  he  had  bidden  his  groom 
take  the  horses  to  the  stable,  was  Colonel  Sulli- 
van. AsgiU  had  time  to  scan  his  face  before 
they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  the  one 
entenng,  the  other  leaving ;  and  he  judged  that 
Colonel  John's  triumph  did  not  go  very  deep. 
He  was  looking  graver,  sadder,  older;  finaUy— 
this  he  saw  as  they  saluted  one  another— sttrner. 
AsgiU  stepped  aside  courteously,  meaning  to 
go  by  him.  But  the  Colonel  stepped  aside  also 
and  so  barred  his  way.  «  Mr.  AsgiU,"  he  said— 
and  there  was  something  of  the  mart;inet  in  his 
tone—"  I  will  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  word 
apart. 
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"  A  word  apart  ? "  Asgill  answered.  He  was 
taken  aback,  and  do  what  he  could  the  Colonel's 
grave  eyes  discomposed  him.      "  With  all  the 

Eleasure  in  life,  Colonel.  But  a  Uttle  later, 
y  your  leave." 

"  I  think  now  were  more  convenient,  sir,"  the 
Colonel  answered,  "  by  your  leave." 

"I  will  lay  my  cloak  in  the  house,  and 
then " 

"  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  keep  your 
cloak,  I'm  thinking,"  the  Colonel  rejoined  with 
dryness.  And  either  because  of  the  meaning  in 
his  voice  or  the  command  in  his  eyes,  Asgill  gave 
way  and  turned  with  him,  and  the  two  walked 
gravely  and  step  for  step  through  the  gateway. 

Outside  the  Colonel  beckoned  to  a  ragged 
urchin  who  was  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with 
his  naked  toes.  "  Go  after  Mr.  Asgill's  horses," 
he  said,  and  bid  the  man  bring  them  back." 

"  Colonel  Sullivan  !  " 

The  Colonel  did  not  heed  his  remonstrance. 
"  And  follow  us  ! "  he  continued.  "  Are  you 
hearing,  boy?    Go  then." 

"Colonel  Sullivan,"  Asgill  repeated,  his  face 
lioth  daricer  and  paler — for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  other's  meaning — "  I'm  thinking 
this  is  a  strange  liberty  you're  taking.  And  I 
beg  to  say  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  You  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  It  means,  sir,"  Colonel  John  repUed,  "  that 
the  sooner  you  start  on  your  return  journey  the 
better  1 " 

Asgill  stared.      "The   better    you    will   be 
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pleased,  you  mean  ! "  he  said.    And  he  laughed 
harshly. 

"The  better  it  will  be  for  you,  I  mean," 
Colonel  John  answered. 

Asgill  flushed  darkly,  but  he  commanded  him- 
self—having those  injunctions  to  prudence  fresh 
in  his  mind.  "This  is  an  odd  tone,"  he  said. 
"And  I  must  ask  you  to  explain  yourself  further, 
or  I  can  tell  you  that  what  you  have  said  will  go 
for  little.     I  am  here  upon  the  invitation  of  my 

friend.  The  McMurrough " 

"  This  is  not  his  house." 

Asgill  stared.     "  Do  you  mean " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  the  Colonel  answered. 
"  This  is  not  his  house,  as  you  well  know." 

«  But " 

"  It  is  mine,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  entertain 
you,  Mr.  Asgill,"  Colonel  John  continued.  «  Is 
that  sufficiently  plain  ? " 

The  glove  was  down.  The  two  men  looked 
at  one  another,  while  the  knot  of  beggars, 
gathered  round  the  gate  and  just  out  of  earshot, 
watched  them— in  the  dark  as  to  all  else,  but 
aware  with  Irish  shrewdness  that  they  were  at 
grips.  Asgill  was  not  only  taken  by  surprise, 
but  he  lay  under  the  disadvantage  of  ignorance. 
He  did  not  know  precisely  how  things  stood, 
much  less  could  he  explain  this  sudden  attack. 
Yet  if  the  tall,  lean  man,  serious  and  growing 
^ey,  represented  one  form  of  strength,  the 
shorter,  stouter  man,  with  the  mobile  face  and 
the  quick  brain,  stood  for  another.  OiFhand  he 
could  think  of  no  weak  spot  on  his  side ;  and  if 
he  must  fight,  he  would  fight. 
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He  forced  a  laugh.  And,  truly  to  think  of  this 
man,  who  had  not  seen  Morristown  for  a  score  of 
years,  using  the  experience  of  a  fortnight  to  give 
him  notice  to  quit,  was  laughable.  The  laugh 
he  had  forced  became  real. 

"  More  plain  than  hospitable,  Colonel,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  will  be  best  so,  and  we 
shall  understand  one  another." 

"  I  am  thinking  so,"  Colonel  Sullivan  answered. 
It  was  plain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  drawn 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up. 

"  Only  I  think  that  you  have  overlooked  this," 
Asgill  continued  smoothly.  "  It  is  one  thing  to 
own  a  house  and  another  to  kick  the  logs  on  the 
hearth  ;  one  thing  to  have  the  deeds  and  another 
— in  the  west — to  pass  the  punch-bowl !  More, 
by  token,  'tis  a  hospitable  country  this.  Colonel, 
none  more  so ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  would 
annoy  The  McMurrough  and  the  young  lady,  his 
sister,  more  than  another,  it  would  be  to  turn  a 
guest  fk»m  the  door— that  is  thought  to  be 
theirs  I" 

"You  mean  that  you  will  not  take  my 
bidding?"  the  Colonel  said. 

"  Not  the  least  taste  in  life,"  Asgill  answered 
gaily,  «  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  gentleman  or 
the  lady." 

"Yet  I  believe,  sir,  that  I  have  a  means  to 
persuade  you,"  Colonel  John  replied.  "  It  is  no 
more  than  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Asgill,  since  a 
number  of  persons  in  my  presence  assumed  a 
badge  so  notoriousl;|r  treasonable  that  a  child  could 
not  doubt  its  meaning." 

"  In  the  west  of  Ireland,"  Asgill  said,  with  a 
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twinkle  in  his  eye,  "that  is  a  trifle,  my  dear  sir, 
not  worth  naming." 

"  But  if  reported  in  the  east  ? " 

Asgill  averted  his  face  that  its  smile  miffht  not 
be  seen.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  might  be  a  serious 
matter  there." 

"I  think  you  take  me  now,"  Colonel  John 
rejomed.  "  I  wish  to  use  no  threats.  The  least 
said  the  soonest  mended." 

Asgill  looked  at  him  with  half-shut  eyes  and  a 
lurking  smile— in  truth,  with  the  amusement  of 
a  man  watching  the  transparent  scheming  of  a 
child  '<  As  you  say,  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended,  he  rejomed.  "  So— who  is  to  report  it 
in  the  east  ? " 

"  I  will,  if  necessary," 

"  If  you  push  m°  to  it." 

Asgill  raised  1.  .yebrows impertinently.  "An 
informer  ? "  he  said. 

Colonel  John  did  not  flinch.  "  If  necessary." 
he  repeated.  ' 

"  That  would  be  serious,"  Asgill  rejoined,  "  for 
many  people.  In  the  first  place  for  the  young 
lady,  your  ward.  Colonel.  Then  for  your  kins- 
man—and  Mr,  Ulick  Sullivan.  After  that  for 
quite  a  number  of  honest  gentlemen,  tolerably 
harmless  and  tolerably  well-reputed  here,  whose 
only  fault  is  a  tendency  to  heroics  after  dinner 
It  would  be  so  serious,  and  for  so  many.  Colonel, 
that  for  my  part  I  should  be  glad  to  suffer  in 
such  good  company.  Particularly,"  he  continued, 
with  a  droll  look,  the  droller  for  his  appreciation 
ot  the  Colonel's  face  of  discomfiture,  "  as  being  a 
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Protestant  and  a  Justice,  I  should,  ten  to  one,  be 
the  only  person  against  whom  the  story  would 
not  pass.  Eh,  Colonel,  what  do  you  tliink  ?  So 
that,  ten  to  one,  I  should  go  free,  and  the  others 
go  to  Geordie's  prison  1 " 

Colonel  John  liad  not,  to  be  honest,  a  word  to 
say.  He  was  fairly  defeated,  his  flank  turned,  his 
guns  captured.  He  had  counted  so  surely  on  a 
panic,  on  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  knave 
proving  also  a  coward,  that  even  his  anger — 
and  he  was  very  angry — could  not  hide  his 
discomfiture.  He  looked,  indeed,  so  rueful,  and 
r;  i  the  same  time  so  wrathful,  that  Asgill  laughed 
aloud. 

"Come,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "it  is  no  use  to 
scowl  at  me.  We  know  you  never  call  any  one 
out.  Let  me  just  hint  that  wits  in  Ireland  are 
not  qui''.e  so  slow  as  in  colder  countries,  and 
that,  had  I  been  here  a  week  back,  you  had  not 
found  it  so  easy  to " 

"  To  wliat,  sir  ? " 

"  To  send  two  old  women  to  sea  in  a  cock- 
boat," Asgill  replied.  And  he  laughed  anew 
and  loudly.  But  this  time  there  was  no  gaiety 
in  his  laugh.  If  the  Colonel  had  not  performed 
the  feat  m  question,  in  how  different  a  state 
things  might  have  been  at  this  moment  1  Asgill 
felt  murderous  towards  him  as  he  thought  of 
that ;  and  the  weapon  of  the  flesh  being  out  of 
the  question — for  he  had  no  mind  to  face  the 
Colonel's  small-sword — he  sought  about  for  an 
arm  of  another  kind,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  one.  "  More,  by  token,"  he  continued, 
"  if  you  are  going  to  turn  informer,  it  was  a  pity 
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you  did  not  send  the  young  woman  to  sea  with 
the  old  ones.  But  I'm  thmking  you'd  not  be 
liking  to  be  without  her.  Colonel  ? " 

Colonel  John  turned  surprisingly  red :  perhaps 
he  did  not  quite  know  why.     "  We  will  leave 
her  out  of  the  question,  sir,"  he  said  haughtily 
"Or— that  reminds  me  I      That  reminds  me," 
he  continued,  with  increasing  sternness.     "  You 

question  my  right  to  bid  you  begone " 

"By  G— d,  I  dol''  Asgill  cried,  with  zest. 
He  was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself. 

"But  you  forget,  I  think,  another  little  matter 
m  the  past  that  is  known  to  me— and  that  you 
would  not  like  disclosed,  I  believe,  sir." 

"You  seem  to  have  been  raking  things  up. 
Colonel." 

"One  must  deal  with  a  rogue  according  to 
his  roguery,"  Colonel  John  retorted. 

Asgill's  face  grew  dark.    This  was  taking  the 
buttons  off  with  a  vengeance.      He  made  a 
movement,  but  restrained  himself.    "  You  don't 
mince  matters,"  he  said. 
« I  do  not." 

"  You  may  be  finding  it  an  unfortunate  policy 
before  long,"  Asgill  said  between  his  teeth.  He 
was  moved  at  last,  angered,  perhaps  apprehensive 
of  what  was  coming. 

"  Maybe,  sir,"  Colonel  John  returned,  "  may- 
be. But  in  the  meantime  let  me  remind  you 
that  your  tricks  as  a  horsedealer  would  not  go 
far  to  recommend  you  as  a  guest  to  my  kins- 
woman." 
"  Oh  ? " 
"Who  shall  assuredly  hear  who  seized  her 
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mare  if  you  persist  in  forcing  your  company 
upon  her." 

"  Upon  her  ? "  Asgill  repeated,  in  a  peculiar 
tone.    "  I  see." 

Colonel  John  reddened.    "You  know  now," 

he  said.    "  And  if  you  persist " 

"You  will  tell'her,^'  Asgill    took    him    up, 
"that  I— shall  I  say— abducted  her  mare?" 
"  I  shall  tell  her  without  hesitation." 
"  Or  scruple  ? " 

Colonel  Sullivan  glowered  at  him,  but  did 
not  answer. 

Asgill  laughed  a  laugh  of  honest  contempt 
"And  she,"  he  said,  "will  not  believe  you  if 
you  swear  it  a  score  of  times  1  Try,  sir  I  Try  1 
You  will  injure  yourself,  you  will  not  injure  me. 
Why,  man,  'he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  unmeasured 
scorn,  "  you  are  duller  than  I  thought  you  were ! 
The  ice  is  still  in  your  wits  and  the  fog  in  your 
brain.  I  thought,  when  I  heard  what  you  had  done, 

that  you  were  the  man  for  Kerrv  |     But " 

"  V^hat  is  it  ?  What's  this  ? '' 
The  speaker  was  James  McMurrough,  who 
had  come  from  the  house  in  sparch  of  the  kins- 
man he  dared  not  suffer  out  of  his  sight  He 
had  approached  unnoticed,  and  his  churlish  tone 
showed  that  what  he  had  overheard  was  not  to 
his  liking.  But  Asgill  supposed  that  James's 
ill-humour  was  dii  jcted  agamst  his  enemy,  and 
he  appealed  to  him. 

"  What  is  it ? "  he  repeated  with  energy ;  "111 
tell  you  I " 

"  Then  you'll  be  telling  me  mdoors  1 "  James 
answered  curtly. 
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"  No  I "  said  Colonel  Sullivan. 
But  at  that  the  young  man  exploded.  "  No  ? " 
he  cried,  "  No  ?  And,  why  no  ?  Confusion, 
sir,  it's  too  far  you  are  driving  us,"  he  continued 
passionately.  "Is  it  at  your  bidding  I  must 
stand  in  a  mob  of  beggars  at  my  own  gate — I, 
The  McMurrough  ?  And  be  telling  and  taking 
for  all  the  gossoons  in  the  country  to  hear  ?  No  ? 
But  it's  yes,  I  say  1  There's  bounds  to  it  all^ 
and  if  you  must  be  falUng  to  words  with  my 
friends,  quarrel  hke  gentlemen  within  doors,  and 
not  in  a  parcel  of  loons  at  the  gate." 

He  turned  without  waiting  for  a  reply  and 
strode  into  the  courtyard.  Colonel  John  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  he  stood  aside,  and,  with 
a  stern  face,  he  invited  Asgill  to  precede  him. 
The  Justice  did  so,  smiling.  He  had  won  the 
first  bout ;  and  now,  if  he  was  not  much  mis- 
taken, his  opponent  had  made  a  false  move. 

That  opponent,  following  with  a  sombre  face, 
began  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  his 
simplicity  he  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  bell  the  cat  He  had  seen,  he  fancied,  a  way 
to  do  it  in  a  corner,  quietly,  with  Uttle  outcry 
and  no  disturbance.  But  the  cat  had  teeth  and 
claws  and  the  cunning  of  a  cat,  and  was  not,  it 
now  appeared,  an  animal  easy  to  bell. 

They  passed  mto  the  house.  The  McMurrough 
leading.  There  were  two  or  three  buckeens  in 
the  hall,  and  Darby  and  one  of  the  down-at-heel 
serving-boys  were  laying  the  evening  meaL 
"You  11  be  getting  out,"  James  said  curtly. 

"  We  will,  •  repUed  one  of  the  men.  And  they 
trooped  out  at  the  back. 
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"  Now,  what  is  it  ? "  the  McMurrough  asked, 
turning  on  his  followers  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
hardly  more  civil. 

"It's  what  you're  sayinjf — Gf*.  out  I"  Asgill 
answered  smiling.  "  Only  it's  the  Colonel  here's 
for  saying  it,  and  it  seems  I'm  the  one  to  get 
out" 

"  What  the  saints  do  you  mean  ? "  James 
growled.  "  Sorra  bit  of  your  fun  am  I  wishing 
at  this  present  1 "  He  wf  nted  no  trouble,  and  he 
saw  that  here  was  trouble. 

"I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words,"  Colonel 
Sullivan  answered.  "  You  know  on  what  terms 
we  are  here.  I  wish  o  do  nothing  uncivil,  and 
I  was  looking  for  this  gentleman  to  take  a  hint 
and  go  quietly.  He  will  not,  it  seems,  and  so 
I  must  say  plainly  what  I  mean.  I  object  to 
his  presence  nere." 

James  stared.  He  did  not  understand.  "Why, 
man,  he's  no  Jacobite,"  he  cried,  "  whoever  the 
other  is  I  "     His  surprise  was  genuine. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  that,"  Colonel  John 
answered  precisely. 

"Then,  faith,  what  are  you  saying?"  James 
asked.  Asgill  stood  by  smiling,  aware  that 
silence  would  best  fight  his  battle. 

"This,"  Colonel  John  returned.  "That  I 
know  those  things  of  him  that  make  him  unfit 
company  here." 

"The  devil  you  do!" 

"And " 

But  James's  patience  was  at  an  end.  "  Unfit 
company  for  whom  ? "  he  cried.  "  Eh  I  Unfit 
company  for  whom  ?    Is  it  Darby  hell  be  spoil- 
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ingt  Or  Thaddy  the  lad?  Or  "—resentment 
ffradr<ally  overcomi.^  irony— "is  it  Phelim  or 
Morty  he'll  be  tainting  the  souls  of,  and  he  a 
Protestant  like  yourself?  Curse  me,  Colonel 
Sullivan,  it's  d-'an  out  of  patience  you  put  mel 
Are  we  boys  m  school,  to  be  scoldedf  an«I  f  ju.  2d 
and  put  ncht  by  you  ?  Unfit  company  i  T  or 
whom?  For  whom,  sir?  I'd  like  to  know. 
More  by  token,  I'd  like  to  know  also  where 
this  is  to  end— and  I  will,  by  your  leave  I  For 
whom,  sir  ?  •* 

"For  your  sister,"  Colonel  John  replied. 
"Without  saying  more,  Mr.  Asgill  is  not  of  tlie 
class  with  whom   -our  grandfather " 

"My  grandf  .ler— be  hanged  I"  cried  the 
angry  young  man — angry  with  some  cause,  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Colonel  John,  with  the 
best  intentions,  was  a  little  h'  y-handed.  "  You 
said  you'd  be  master  here,  id  faith,'  he  con- 
tinued with  bitterness,  "  it's  master  you  mean  to 
be.  But  there's  a  limit  1  By  Heaven,  there's  a 
limit " 

"  Yes,  James,  there  is  a  limit  I "  a  voice  struck 
in— a  voice  as  angry  as  The  McMurrough's,  but 
vibrating  to  a  purer  note  of  passion ;  so  that  the 
indignation  which  it  expressed  seemed  to  raise  the 
opposition  to  Colonel  John's  action  to  a  higher 
plane.  "There  is  a  limit.  Colonel  Sullivan!" 
Flavia  repeated,  stepping  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  on  the  upper  flight  of  which— drawn  from 
her  room  by  the  first  outburst— she  had  heard 
the  whole.  "  And  it  has  been  reached  I  It  has 
been  reached  when  the  head  of  The  McMur- 
roughs  of  Morristown  is  told  on  his  own  hearUi 
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whom  he  shall  receive  and  whom  he  shall  put  to 
the  door  1  Limit  is  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  I 
would  rather  be  the  poorest  exile  than  Uve  thus. 
I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  bareibot  among 
strangers,  never  to  see  the  sod  again,  never  to 
hear  the  friendly  Irish  tongue,  never  to  smell 
the  peat  reek,  than  live  on  this  tenure,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hand  I  loathe,  on  the  sufferance  of 
a  man  I  despise,  of  an  informer,  a  traitor,  ay, 
an  apostate " 

"Flavial  Flavia!"  Colonel  John's  remon- 
strance was  full  of  pain. 

"  Ah,  don't  call  me  that ! "  she  rejoined  pas- 
sionately. "  Don't  make  me  haLc  my  own  name ! 
Better  a  hundred  times  an  open  foe " 

"  H  -  ve  I  ever  been  anything  but  an  open  foe  ? " 
he  returned.     "  On  this  point  at  any  rate  ?  " 

She  swept  the  remonstrance  by.  "  Better," 
she  cried  vehemently,  "far  better  a  fate  we 
know,  a  lot  we  rnderstand ;  far  better  freedom 
and  poverty,  than  to  live  thus— yesterday  a 
laughing-stock,  to-day  slaves ;  yesterday  false  to 
our  vows,  to-day  false  to  our  friends  1  Oh,  there 
must  be  an  end  1    There " 

She  choked  on  the  word,  and  her  distress 
iTioved  Asgill  to  do  a  strange  thing.  He  had 
listened  to  her  with  an  admiration  that  for  tlie 
time  purified  the  man,  lifted  him  above  selfish- 
ness, put  the  desire  to  triumph  fiir  from  him. 
Is'ow  he  stepped  forward.  "  I  would  rather  never 
cross  this  threshold  again,"  he  cried ;  "  never,  ay, 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  never  see  you  again, 
than  give  you  this  pain !  I  go,  dear  lady,  I  go ! 
And  do  not  let  one  thought  of  me  trouble  or 
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distress  you !    Let  this  gentleman  have  his 
I  do  not  understand.     I  do  not  ask 


leman 

under- 
constrains  you. 


stand,  how  he  holds  you, 
But  I  shall  be  silent." 

He  seemed  to  the  onlookers  as  much  raised 
above  himself  as  Colonel  John  seemed  depressed 
below  himself.  There  could  be  no  doubt  with 
whom  the  victory  lay:  with  whom  the  mag- 
nanimity. Asgill  stood  erect,  almost  beatified, 
a  Samt  George,  a  knight  of  chivalry.  Colonel 
Sullivan  showed  smaller  to  the  eye.  stood  bowed 
and  grey-faced,  a  man  beaten  and  visibly  beaten. 
But  as  Asgill  turned  on  his  heel  Flavia  found 
lier  voice.  "  Do  not  go  !  "  she  cried  impulsively. 
"  Ihere  must  be  an  end !  There  must  be  an 
end  of  this ! "  . 

But  Asgill  insisted.  He  saw  that  to  go,  to 
submit  himself  to  the  sway  against  which  she 
revolted  was  to  impress  himself  upon  her  mind, 
was  to  commerd  himself  to  her  a  hundred  times 
more  seriously  than  if  he  stayed.  And  he 
persisted.  "No,"  he  said;  "permit  me  to  go." 
He  stepped  forward  and,  with  a  grace  borrowed 
tor  the  occasion,  and  with  lips  that  trembled  at 
his  daring,  he  raised  and  kissed  her  hand. 
"  Permit  me  to  go,  dear  lady.  I  would  rather 
banish  myself  a  hundred  times  than  bring  ill 
into  this  house  or  differences  into  this  family  " 

"Flavia  I"  Colonel  Sullivan  said,  finding  his 
voice  at  last,  "  hear  first,  I  am  begging  you, 
what  I  have  to  say  1  Hear  it,  since  against  my 
will  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  vour 
knowledge." 
"  Tliat  last  I  can  believe  I "  she  cried  spitefully. 
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"  But  for  hearing,  I  choose  the  part  this  gentle- 
man has  chosen — to  go  from  your  presence. 
What?"  looking  at  the  Colonel  with  white 
cheeks  and  flammg  eyes — Asgill  had  turned  to 
go  from  the  room — "  has  it  come  to  this  ?  That 
we  must  seek  your  leave  to  live,  to  breathe,  to 
have  a  guest,  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  perhaps 
to  die  ?  Then  I  say — then  I  say,  if  this  be  so, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  go.  This  is  no  place 
for  us  I" 

"Flavial" 

"Ah,  do  not  call  me  that!"  she  retorted. 
"  My  hope,  joy,  honour,  are  in  this  house,  and 
you  have  disgraced  it  I  My  brother  is  a 
McMurrough,  and  what  have  you  made  of 
him  ?  He  cowers  before  your  eye !  He  has 
no  will  but  yours!  He  is  as  good  as  dumb — 
before  his  master !  You  flog  us  like  children, 
but  you  forget  that  we  are  grown,  and  that  it 
is  more  than  the  body  that  smarts.  It  is  shame 
we  feel — shame  so  bitter  that  if  a  look  could  lay 
you  dead  at  my  feet,  though  it  cost  us  all,  though 
it  left  us  beggared,  I  would  look  it  joyfully — 
were  I  alone !  But  you,  cowardly  interloper, 
a  schemer  living  on  our  impotence,  walk  on  and 
trample  upon  us " 

"  Enough,"  Colonel  Sullivan  cried,  intolerable 
pain  in  his  voice.  "  You  win !  You  have  a 
heart  harder  than  the  millstone,  more  set  than 
ice  1  I  ctJl  you  to  witness  I  have  struggled 
hard,  I  have  struggled  hard,  girl " 

"For  the  mastery,"  she  cried  venomously. 
"And  for  your  master,  the  devil!" 

"  No,"  he  repUed,  more  quietly.      "  I  think 
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If  I  was  wrong,  may  He  forgive 


for  God. 
me!" 

"  I  never  will  I "  she  protested. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  for  your  forgiveness,"  he 
retorted.  He  looked  at  her  silently,  and  then, 
in  an  altered  tone,  "  The  more,"  he  said,  "  as  my 
mind  is  changed  again.  Ay,  thank  God,  changed 
again.  A  mmute  ago  I  was  weak ;  now  I  am 
strong,  and  I  will  do  my  duty  as  I  have  set 
myself  to  do  it  When  1  came  here  I  came  to 
be  a  peacemaker,  I  came  to  save  the  great  from 
his  folly  and  the  poor  from  his  ignorance,  to 
shield  the  house  of  my  fathers  from  ruin  and 
my  kin  from  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet.  And  I 
stand  here  still,  and  I  shall  persist— I  shall 
persist." 

"  You  -mil  1.  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  shall !     1  shall  remain  and  persist." 

Passion  choked  her.  She  could  not  find 
words.  After  all  she  had  said  he  would  persist. 
He  was  not  to  be  moved — he  would  persist. 
He  would  still  trample  upon  them,  still  be 
master.  The  house  was  no  longer  theirs,  nor 
was  anything  theirs.  They  were  to  have  no  life, 
no  will,  no  freedom— while  he  lived.  Ah,  while 
he  Uved.  She  made  an  odd  gesture  with  her 
hands,  and  turned  and  went  up  the  stairs, 
leaving  him  master  of  the  field.  The  worse  for 
him  1    The  worse,  the  worse,  the  worse  for  him  I 
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LUKE  ASGILL  rode  slowly  from  the  gates, 
not  without  a  backward  glance  that  raked 
the  house.  The  McMurrough  walked  by  his 
stirrup,  tslking  rapidly — he,  too,  with  furtive 
backward  glances.  In  iive  minutes  he  had 
explained  the  situation  and  the  Colonel's  vantage 
ground.  At  the  end  of  those  minutes,  and 
•".'.Iicn  they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
"I  see,"  Asgill  said  thoughtfully.  "Easy  to 
put  him  under  the  sod  1  But  you're  thinking 
him  worse  dead  than  alive." 

"  Sorra  a  doubt  of  it ! " 

"  Yet  the  bogs  are  deep,"  Asgill  returned,  his 
tone  smacking  faintly  of  railleiy.  "  You  might 
deal  with  him  first,  and  his  lieir  when  the  time 
came.    Why  not  ? " 

"  God  knows  1 "  James  answered.  "  And  I've 
no  taste  to  make  the  trial."  He  did  not  name 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  attempt  nothing  against 
Colonel  John,  nor  to  be  a  party  to  any  attempt 
He  had  slurred  over  that  episode.  He  had 
dwelt  in  preference  on  the  fact  of  the  will  and 
the  dilemma  in  which  it  placed  him. 

Asgill  looked  for  some  moments  between  his 
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horee-s  eare  flicking  his  foot  the  while  with  his 
switch.  When  he  spoke  he  proved  in  three  or 
four  sentences  that  if  his  will  was  the  stronger 
his  cunning  was  also  the  more  subtle.  "  A  will 
IS  revocable,"  he  said.  "  Eh » " 
"  It  is." 

".^"'l,?''®  """"  ^^"■^'^  ™a«*e  one  may  make 
another  ? "  •' 

"  Who's  doubting  it  ? " 

"But  you're  doubting," Asgill  rejoined-and 
he  laughed  as  he  spoke—"  that  it  would  not 
be  m  your  favour,  my  lad." 

"  5^^'L*  •"'*  ^°  ^  ^^^^^  i*  ' "  -Sanies  said. 

"No,  but  in  a  minute  you  will,"  Asgill  an- 
swered. And  stooping  from  his  saddle— after  he 
had  assured  himself  that  his  groom  was  out  of 
earshot— he  talked  for  some  minutes  in  a  low 
^I}\^  \:.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  head  again  he  clapped 
Ihe  McMurrough  on  the  shoulder.  "  There  I  '^he 
said  "now  won't  that  be  doing  the  trick  for  you  ?  " 

"It's  clever,"  James  answered,  with  a  cruel 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  "  It  is  d— d  clever  I  The  old 
devil  himself  couldn't  be  beating  it  by  the  length 
of  his  hoof  1    But "  °        •'  e 

"  What's  amiss  with  it  ?  " 

"A    will's    revocable,"    James    said,    wit; 
cunnincT  look.     "  And  what  he  can  do  once  lie 
can  d-  twice." 

"  Sorrow  a  doubt  of  that,  too,  if  you're  inno- 
cent enough  to  let  him  make  one  I    But  you're 

not  my  lad.     No  ;  the  will  first,  and  then " 

1-uke  Asgill  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  he 
gnnned.  "Anything  else  amiss  with  it?"  he 
asjceu. 
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"  No.  But  the  devil  a  bit  do  I  see  why  you 
bring  Flawy  into  it  ? " 

"  JDon't  you  ? " 

"  I  do  not." 

Asgill  drew  rein,  and  by  a  gesture  bade  his 
groom  ride  tn.  *•  No?"  he  said.  -  Well,  I'll 
be  teUing  you.  He's  an  obstinate  dog;  faith, 
and  I'll  be  saying  it,  as  obstinate  a  dog  as  ever 
walked  on  two  legs  1  And  left  to  himself,  he'd, 
maybe,  take  more  time  and  trouble  to  come  to 
where  we  want  him  than  we  can  spare.  But, 
I'm  thinking,  James  McMurrough,  that  he's 
sweet  on  your  sister  1 " 

The  McMurrough  stared.  The  notion  had 
never  crossed  his  mind.  "  It's  jesting  you  are  I " 
he  said. 

"It's  the  last  thing  I'd  jest  about,"  Asgill 
answered  sombrely.  "  It  is  so ;  whether  she 
knows  it  or  not,  I  know  it !  And  so  d'you  see, 
my  lad,  if  she's  in  this,  'twill  do  more— take  my 
word  for  it  that  know — to  break  him  down  and 
draw  the  heart  out  of  him,  so  that  he'll  care  little 
one  way  or  the  other,  than  anything  you  can  do 
yourself  1 " 

James  McMurrough's  face,  turned  upwards  to 
the  rider,  reflected  his  admiration.  "  If  you're 
in  the  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  say  it  for  you,  Asgill, 
you're  the  match  of  the  old  one  for  cleverness. 
But  do  you  think  she'll  come  to  it,  the  jewel  ? " 

"  She  will." 

James  shook  his  hi  id.  "  I'm  not  thinking  it," 
he  said. 

"  Are  you  not  ? "  Asgill  answered,  and  his  face 
fell  and  his  voice  was  anxious.    "  And  why  ? " 
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"  Sure  and  why  ?  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  but  a 
day  or  two  ago  I'd  a  plan  of  my  own.  It  was 
just  to  swear  the  plot  upon  him;  swear  he'd 
come  off  the  Spanish  ship,  and  the  rest,  d'  you 
see,  and  get  him  clapped  in  Tralee  gaol  in  my 
place.  More  by  token,  I  was  coming  to  you  to 
help  in  it  But  I  thought  I'd  need  the  girl  to 
swear  to  it,  and  when  I  up  and  told  her  she  was 
like  a  hen  you'd  take  the  chickens  from  1 " 

Asgill  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  "  You 
asked  her  to  do  that  ? "  he  said,  in  an  odd  tone. 

"  Just  so." 

"And  you're  wondering  she  didn't  do  it  ? " 
I  am." 

"And  I'm  thanking  God  she'd  not  be  doing 
it  1"  Asgill  retorted. 

"Ohl"  James  exclaimed.  "You're  mighty 
particular  all  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Asgill.  But  if 
not  that,  why  this.     Eh  ?    Why  this  ?  " 

"For  a  reason  you'd  not  be  understan'^ing," 
Asgill  answered  coolly.  "  But  I  know  it  yself 
in  my  bones.  Shell  do  this  if  she's  ha.iQied. 
But  there's  a  mail  that'll  not  be  doing  it  at  all, 
at  all,  and  that's  Ulick  Sullivan.  You'll  have  to 
be  rid  of  him  for  a  time,  and  how  I'm  not  saying  " 

"  I'll  be  planning  that." 

"  Well,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  He  must 
not  get  wind  of  this." 

"  Ain't  I  knowing  it  ? "  James  returned  res- 
tively.    He  had  been  snubbed,  and  he  was  sore. 

"Well,  there  was  a  thing  you  were  not  know- 
uig,"  Asgill  retorted,  with  a  look  which  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  other  did  not  see.  "  And  still 
there's  a  thing  you've  not  thought  of,  my  lad. 
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It's  only  to  a  Protestant  he  can  leave  it,  and  you 
must  have  one  ready.    Nov  if  I " 

"  No  I "  James  cried,  with  sudden  energy. 
And  he  drew  back  a  step,  and  looked  the  otner 
in  the  face.  "No,  Mr.  Asgill,"  he  continued; 
"  if  it  is  to  that  you've  been  working,  I'd  as  soon 
him  as  you !  Ay,  by  G — d,  I  would  I  I'd  sooner 
turn  myself  1" 

"  I  can  believe  that." 

"  A  hundred  times  sooner  1 "  James  repeated. 
"  And  what  for  not  ?  What's  to  ;  revent  me  ? 
Eh  ?    What's  to  prevent  me  ? " 

"  Your  sister,"  Aseill  answered. 

James's  face,  which  had  flamed  with  passion, 
lost  its  colour. 

"  Your  sister,"  Asgill  repeated  with  gusto. 
"  I'd  like  fine  to  see  you  askmg  her  to  help  you 
turn  Protestant !  Faith,  and,  for  a  mere  word 
of  that  same.  111  warrant  she'd  treat  you  as  the 
old  gentleman  treated  you  1 " 

"Anjnvay,  111  not  trust  ytu,"  James  replied, 
with  venom.  "  Sooner  than  '.hat  I'll  have — ay, 
that  will  do  finely — I'll  have  Constantine  Hussey 
of  Duppa.  He's  holder  for  three  or  four  already, 
and  the  whole  country  calls  him  honest  1  I'll 
have  him  and  be  safe." 

"  Youll  do  as  you  please  about  that,"  Asgill 
answered  equably.  If  he  felt  any  chagrin,  he 
hid  it  well.  "And  that  being  settled,  I  wish 
yoa  luck.  Only,  mind  you,  I  don't  use  my  wits 
for  nothing.  If  the  estate's  to  be  yours,  Flavia's 
to  be  mine— if  she's  willing." 

"Willing  or  unwilling  for  what  I  care!" 
James  answered  brutally. 
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u  ^^,  .JH**  °°* '»»<ie  his  scorn.  "  An  exceUent 
brother  I  he  said.  "  And  so,  good-day  to  you. 
But  have  a  care  of  old  Ulick." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?"  James  shouted 
after  him. 

It  was  weU,  perhaps,  that  the  wind  carried 
Asgilis  answer  across  the  water  and  wasted  it 
on  the  dusk,  which  presently  swallowed  his  re- 
treatmgform.  The  McMurrough  stood  awhile 
where  the  other  had  left  him.  He  watched 
the  nder  go,  and  twice  he  shook  his  fist  after 
him. 

„  r^^'T^l  '".y  sister,  you  dog,"  he  mutteredi 
Ay,  If  It  will  give  me  my  place  again  I  But 
fOT  helping  you  to  the  land  first  and  to  her 
afterwards,  as  you'd  have  me,  you  schemer,  you 
tog-trotter,  it  would  make  Tophet's  dog  sick  I 
You  d— d  dirty  son  of  an  upstart  1  You'd 
marry  my  sister,  would  you  ?  It  wUl  be  odd  "-- 
he  paused— "if  I  don't  jink  you  yet,  when  I've 
made  my  use  of  you  I  I'm  a  schemer  too. 
Mister  AsgiU,  only-one  at  a  time,  one  at  a 
tune  !  The  Colonel  first,  and  you  afterwards  I 
Ay,  you  afterwards,  brother-in-law  1 " 

With  a  last  gesture  of  defiance-Asgill  had 
long  passed  out  of  sight— he  returned  to  the 
house. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  this  interview 
that  Colonel  SuUivan,  descending  at  the  break- 
fast hour,  found  Flavia  in  the  .oom.  He  saw 
her  with  surprise  ;  with  greater  surprise  he  saw 
that  she  remained,  for  during  those  three  days 
the  giri  had  not  sat  at  meals  with  him.  Once 
or  twice  his  entrance  had  surprised  her,  but  it 
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had  been  the  signal  for  her  departure;  and  he 
had  seen  no  more  of  her  than  the  back  of  her 
head  or  the  tail  of  her  gown.  More  often  he 
had  found  the  men  alone  and  had  sat  down  with 
them.  Far  from  resenting  this  avoidance,  h* 
had  found  7t  natural  and  even  proper ;  an  1 
suffering  it  patiently,  he  had  hoped,  though 
almost  against  hope,  that  steering  a  steady 
course  he  would  gradually  force  her  to  change 
her  opinion  of  him.  He,  on  his  part,  must  not 
give  way.  He  had  saved  the  house  from  a 
creat  peril ;  he  had  cleared  it  of^vermin.  Ah 
lie  had  begun  he  must  continue,  and  hug,  for 
comfort,  the  old  proverb.  Femtne  souvent  varie. 

That  she  was  already  beginning  to  change  he 
could  scarcely  hope ;  yet,  when  he  saw  on  this 
morning  that  she  meant  to  abide  his  coming,  he 
was  elated — secretly  and  absurdly  elated. 

She  was  at  the  window,  but  she  turned  on 
hearing  his  step.  "  I  am  wishing  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  said.  But  her  unforgiving  eyes  looked 
out  of  a  hard-cut  face,  and  her  figure  was  stiff 
as  a  sergeant's  cane. 

After  that  he  did  not  try  to  compass  a 
commonplace  greeting.  He  bowed  gravely. 
"  I  am  ready  to  listen,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  wanting  to  give  you  a  warning,"  she 
said.  "  Your  man  Bale — I  have  no  reason  to 
wish  him  ill.  But  he  does  not  share  the 
immunity  which  you  have  secured,  and  if  you'll 
be  taking  my  advice  you  will  send  him  away. 
My  ;mcle  is  riJing  as  far  as  Mallow  ;  he  will  be 
absent  ten  days.  If  you  think  fit,  you  will  allow 
your  man  to  go  with  him.    The  interval  may"— 
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she  halted  a  'f  in  search  of  a  word,  but  her  eyes 
did  not  leave  his—"  I  do  not  say  it  will,  but  it 
may  mend  matters." 

'•  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  he  answered.  Then 
he  was  silent,  reflecting. 

"  You  are  not  wishing,"  she  said,  with  a  touch 
of  contempt,  "  to  expose  the  man  to  a  risk  you 
do  not  run  yourself  ? " 

"  Heaven  forbid  t "  he  answered.     "  But " 

"  If  you  think  he  is  a  protection  to  you,"  she 
continued  in  the  same  tone,  "  do  not  send  him." 
"  He  is  not  that,"  he  replied,  unmoved  by  her 
taunt    "  But  I  am  alone,  and  he  is  a  comfort 
to  me." 
"  As  you  please,"  she  answered. 
"Nevertheless  he  shall   go,"    he    continued. 
"  It  may  be  for  the  best."    He  was  thinking  that 
if  he  rejected  this  overture,  she  might  make  no 
other :  and,  hard  as  it  would  prove  to  persuade 
Bale  to  leave  him,  he  must  undertake  it     "  In 
any  case,"  he  added,  "  I  thank  you." 

She  did  not  deign  to  answer,  but  she  turned 
on  her  heel  and  went  out  On  the  threshold 
she  met  a  serving-boy  and  she  paused  an  instant, 
and  the  Colonel  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  her  face.  It  wore  a  strange  look,  of  disgust  or 
of  horror— he  was  not  sure  which— that  appalled 
him  ;  so  that  when  the  door  closed  upon  lier,  he 
remained  gazing  at  it  Had  he  misread  the  look  ? 
Or— what  was  its  meaning  ?  Could  it  be  that 
she  hated  him  to  ;  degree  I  At  once  the 
elation  which  the  .  tt  lew  and  her  thoughtftil- 
ness  for  Bale  had  roused  in  him  sank :  and  he 
was  in  a  brown  study  when  Uncle  Ulick,  the 
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onlv  person.  Bale  excepted,  to  whom  he  could 
look  for  support  or  sympathy,  came  in  and  con 
firmed  the  stor^  of  his  journey. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  meaning  look  at  James  and  the  O'Beimes,  who 
talked  with  averted  faces,  turned  their  shoulders 
on  their  elders  and  flouted  the  Colonel  as  far  as 
they  dared.  "  I  shall  lie  at  Tralee  one  night, 
and  at  Ross  Castle  one  night,  and  at  Mallow  the 
third." 

But  Colonel  John  had  set  his  course,  and  was 
resolved  to  abide  by  it.  After  breakfast  he  saw 
Bale,  and  he  had  the  trouble  with  I  !m  which  he 
had  foreseen.  But  in  the  end  miUtary  obedience 
prevailed  and  the  man  consented  to  go — with 
forebodings  at  which  his  mas        iffected  to  smile. 

"  None  the  less  I  misdou  them,"  the  man 
said,  sticking  to  his  point  with  the  east-country 
doggedness,  which  is  the  antipodes  of  the  Irish 
character.  "  1  misdoubt  them,  your  honour. 
They  were  never  so  careful  for  me,"  he  added 
grimly,  "  when  they  were  for  piking  me  in  the 

"  The  young  lady  had  naught  to  do  with  that," 
Colonel  John  ."eplied. 

"  D— n  me  it  I  know  I " 

"  Nonsense,  man  I "  the  Colonel  said  sharply. 
"  I'll  not  hoar  such  words." 

"  But  why  separate  us,  your  honour  ? "  Bale 
pleaded.  "  Not  for  good,  I  swear.  No,  not  for 
good ! " 

"  For  your  greater  safety,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  understand  that  1  But  what  of 
your  honour's  ? " 
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"I  have  explained  to  you,"  the  Colonel  said 
patiently,  "  why  I  am  safe  here." 

"  For  my  part,  and  that's  flat,  I  hate  their  soft 
sawder  I  "the  man  burst  out  "It's  everything 
to  please  you  while  they  sharpen  the  pike  to 
stick  in  your  back.  If  old  Ohver,  that  was  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  and  bred  not  so  far  off, 
had  dealt  with  a  few  more  of  the  rogues " 

"  Hush  1 "  Colonel  John  cried  sternly.  "  And, 
for  my  sake,  keep  your  tongue  between  your 
teeth.  Have  done  with  such  talk,  or  you'll  not 
be  safe,  go  or  stay ;     Be  more  prudent,  man  1 " 

"It's  my  belief  I'll  never  see  your  honour 
again  I "  the  man  cried,  with  passion.  "  That's 
my  belief  I  That's  my  belief  and  you'll  not 
stir  it" 

"  We've  parted  before  in  worse  hap,"  Colonel 
John  answered,  "and  coir^-  togetner  again. 
And,  please  God,  we'll  do  the  same  this  time." 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  he  shook  his 
head  obstinately.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
clung  to  his  master  like  a  burr,  and  it  was  with 
an  unusual  sinking  of  the  heart  that  Colonel 
John  saw  him  ride  away  on  the  morrow.  With 
him  went  Uncle  Ulick,  the  Colonel's  other  friend 
in  the  house;  and  certainly  the  departure  of 
these  two  seemed  unlucky,  if  it  was  nothing 
worse.  But  the  man  who  was  left  behind  was 
not  one  to  give  way  to  vain  Tears.  He  thrust 
down  the  rising  doubt,  and  chid  himself  for  a 
presentiment  that  belittled  Providence.  Perhaps 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  he  welcomed  a 
change,  finding  cheer  in  the  thought  that  the 
smaller  the  household  at  Morristown,  the  more 
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prominently,  and  therefore  the  more  fairly,  he 
must  stand  in  Flavia's  view. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  he  saw  nothing  of  her  on 
that  day  or  the  following  day.  But  though  she 
shunned  him,  others  did  not.  He  began  to 
remark  that  he  was  seldom  alone,  even  in 
the  house.  James  and  the  O'Beirnes  were 
always  at  his  elbow — watching,  watching, 
watching,  it  seemed  to  him.  They  said  little, 
and  what  they  said  they  whispered  to  one  another 
in  comers ;  but  if  he  came  out  of  his  chamber, 
he  found  one  in  the  passage,  and  if  he  mounted 
to  it,  one  forewent  him !  This  dogging,  these 
whisperings,  this  endless  watching,  would  have 
got  on  the  nerves  of  a  more  timid  man  ;  it  began 
to  disturb  him.  He  began  to  fancy  that  even 
Darby  and  the  serving-boys  looked  askance  at 
him  and  kept  him  in  view.  Once  he  took  a 
notion  that  the  butler,  who  had  been  friendly 
within  limits — for  the  sake  of  that  father  who 
had  met  his  man  in  Tralee  churchyard — wished 
to  say  something  to  him.  But  at  the  critical 
moment  Morty  O'Beime  popped  up  from  some- 
where, and  Darby  sneaked  off  in  silence. 

The  Colonel  disdained  to  ask  what  was  afoot, 
but  he  thought  that  he  would  give  Morty  a 
chance  of  speaking.  "Are  you  looking  for 
your  brother?"  he  asked  suav^ely. 

"  I  am  not,"  Morty  answered,  with  a  gloomy 
look. 

"  Nor  for  The  McMurrough  ? " 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  thinking,"  he  added,  with 
a  grin,  "that  he  has  his  hands  full  with  the 
young  lady." 
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Colonel  John  was  somewhat  startled.  "  What's 
the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  two  minds  in  a  house.  Sorrow  a  bit 
more  than  that.  It's  no  very  new  thin"  in  a 
family,"  Morty  added.  And  he  went  out 
whistling  "  'Twas  a'  for  our  rightful  King."  But 
he  went,  as  the  Colonel  noted,  no  farther  than 
the  courtyard,  whence  he  could  command  the 
room  through  the  window.  He  lounged  there, 
whistling,  and  now  and  again  peeping. 

Suddenly,  on  the  upper  floor.  Colonel  John 
heard  a  door  open,  and  the  clamour  of  a  voice 
raised  in  anger.  It  was  James's  voice.  "  Tell 
him  ?  Curse  me  if  you  shall  1  '  Colonel  John 
heard  him  say.  The  next  moment  the  door 
was  sharply  closed  and  he  caught  no  more. 

But  he  had  heard  enough  to  quicken  his 
pulses.  What  was  it  she  wished  to  tell  him? 
Souvent  femme  varie  1  Was  she  already  seeking 
to  follow  up  the  hint  which  she  had  given  him  on 
Bale's  behalf?  And  was  the  special  surveillance 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  the  last  two 
days  aimed  at  keeping  them  apart,  that  she 
might  have  no  opportunity  of  telling  him — 
something  ? 

Colonel  John  suspected  that  this  might  be  so. 
And  his  heart  beat,  as  has  been  hinted,  more 
quickly.  At  the  evening  meal  he  was  early  in 
the  room,  on  the  chance  that  she  might  appear 
before  the  others.  But  she  did  not  descend,  and 
the  meal  proved  unpleasant  beyond  the  ordinary, 
James  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him,  and 
taking  a  tone,  brutal  and  churlish,  if  not  positively 
hostile.    For  some  reason,  the  Colonel  reflected. 
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the  young  man  was  be^nning  to  lose  his  fears. 
Why  ?  What  was  he  planning  ?  How  was  he, 
even  if  he  had  no  respect  for  his  oath,  thinking 
to  evade  that  dilemma  which  ensured  his  guest's 
safety  ? 

"  Secure  as  I  seem,  I  must  look  to  myself," 
Colonel  John  thought.  And  he  slept  that  night 
with  his  door  bolted  and  a  loaded  pistol  imder 
hi";  pillow.  Next  morning  he  took  care  to  descend 
early,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Flavia  before  the 
others  appeared.  She  was  not  down :  he  waited, 
and  she  did  not  come.  But  neither  did  his 
watchers ;  and  when  he  had  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes  a  serving-girl  slipped  in  at  the  back, 
showed  him  a  scared  face,  held  out  a  scrap  of 
paper  and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  fled  in  a  panic 
and  without  a  spoken  word. 

He  hid  the  paper  about  him  and  read  it  later. 
The  message  was  in  Flavia's  hand ;  he  had  seen 
her  write  more  than  once.  But  if  he  had  not,  he 
knew  that  neither  James  nor  the  O'Beirnes  were 
capable  of  penning  a  grammatical  sentence. 
Colonel  John's  spirits  rose  as  he  read  the  note. 

"  Be  at  the  old  Tower  an  howr  after  sunset. 
You  must  not  be  followed." 

"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,"  he 
commented. 

Nor,  if  he  were  followed  through  the  day  as 
closely  as  on  previous  days,  did  he  see  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  He  stood,  cudgelling  his  brains  to 
evolve  a  plan  that  would  enable  him  to  give  the 
slip  to  the  three  men  and  to  the  servants  who 
replaced  them  when  they  were  called  away. 
But  he  found  none  that  might  not,  by  awakening 
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finality.  "  He's  satisfied,"  the  Colonel  muttered, 
and  the  next  moment — for  the  sun  had  already 
set  a  full  hour— he  was  gone  also.  The  light 
was  waning  fast,  night  was  falling  in  the  vpUey. 
Before  he  had  travelled  a  hundred  yards  he  was 
lost  to  view. 

The  fishing-party  had.  started  the  contrary 
way,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
But  that  he  might  omit  no  precaution,  when  he 
had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  halted  and  lis- 
tened, with  his  ear  near  the  gr-^und,  for  the 
beat  of  pursuing  footsteps.  He  heard  none,  nor 
any  sounds  but  the  low  of  a  cow  whose  calf 
was  being  weaned,  the  "  Whoo  1  hoo  1  hoo  ! "  of 
owls  beginning  to  mouse  beside  the  lake,  and  the 
creak  of  oars  in  a  boat  which  darkness  ah-eady 
hid.  He  straightened  himself  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  hastened  at  speed  in  the  direction  of 
the  waterfall. 

He  gave  Fiavia  credit  for  all  the  virtues,  if 
for  some  of  the  faults  of  a  proud,  untamed 
nature.  Therefor";  he  believed  her  to  be  fearless. 
Nevertheless,  before  he  stood  on  the  platform 
and  made  out  the  shape  of  the  Tower  looming 
dark  and  huge  above  nim,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  need  which  forced  her  to 
such  a  place  at  such  an  hour  must  be  great. 
The  moon  would  not  rise  before  eleven  o'clock, 
the  last  shimmer  of  the  water  had  faded  into 
unfathomable  blackness  beneath  him  ;  he  had  to 
tread  softly  and  with  care  to  avoid  the  brink. 

He  p'^ered  about  him,  hoping  to  see  her  figure 
emerge  beside  him.  He  did  not,  and,  disap- 
pouited,  he  coughed.      Finally,  in  a  subdued 
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Aiasl  only  the  wind,  softly  stirrinfr  the  erass 
and  whispenng  in  the  ivy.  answered  him.  ^He 
was  beginning  to  think-with  a  chUI   ™disaD 
pointment,  excessive  at  his  ace  and  in  k«  ^" 
cumstances-that  she  had  fai^d  t"  come  when" 

ol^K  'fc  ^^5- .»>™.  ^^  fanSTome 
one  moved.  He  groped  his  way  forward  half  » 
dozen  paces,  found  a  fight  break  on  his  view  and 
stood  in  astonishment.  '   "" 

fooI!!.ff'?°^^'"^"*  '^^^  '^'''"••ed  '"m  beyond  the 

,W?  ^  ^''^^i'  ^^'^  ^°  '^^^«l«d  the  light,  whch 

hebuifc  -doorway  situate  in  thf  flknk  of 

whS    he    Iw    kT'    ^'-^^^  ^*^   his    surprise 

and  furnishea  besides  ^vith  a  silver  --rikhorn  pens 

chi^'P'^-     ^"'^l"  ^^'  t'^hle  stood  a  cou'pk  of 

urn   ure  in%?r'-     ""T"*'?^^  ^''-^  --"«ther 

Kroilfy  tr"'  '"*  '"  ""^  -tonishment 

stem'  ""  FkvL"r 'i"'""*-'*'."'  ""**  descended  the 
step!,.        j?iavial      he  cried.      "Fiaviaf"      H„ 

tW°°l.''l  her.  and  he  moved  a  pace    owaS 
th^t  part  of  the  room  which  the  dLr  hid"^^ 
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Crash!  The  door  fell  to,  dragged  by  an 
unseen  hand.  Colonel  John  sprang  towards 
it;  but  too  late.  He  heard  the  grating  of 
a  rusty  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  he  heard 
through  one  of  the  loopholes  the  sound  of  an 
inhuman  laugh ;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  In  that  moment  the  cold  air  of  the 
vault  struck  a  chill  to  his  bones ;  but  it  struck 
not  so  cold  nor  so  death-like  as  the  knowledge 
struck  to  his  heart  that  Flavia  had  duped  him. 
Yes,  on  the  instant,  before  the  crash  of  the 
closing  door  had  ceased  to  echo  in  the  stone 
vaulting  above  him,  he  knew  that,  he  felt  that  1 
She  had  tricked  him.  She  had  deceived  him. 
He  let  his  chiri  sink  on  his  breast.  Oh,  the 
pity  of  it  I 
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ptOR  many  minutes,  fifteen,  twenty  perhaps. 
.  Colonel  John  sat  motionless  in  the  chair 
into  which  he  had  sunk,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 

S™^°V^'•^"^'''  '^'''  ^°  ^*"'  ^"^  the  night! 
^Za  f  •>  "PJ'^'"'^^-  His  unwinking  Le 
created  about  each  tongue  of  flame  stralje 
effects  of  vapour,  halo-like  circles  that  widenfd 

went'TutT'^'M:  ''"'r^  *'^''*  ^^'"^  «nd 
went.    But  he  saw  these  things  with  his  eves 

^thout  seeing  them  with  his  m'ind.  It  was  lo 
ef  theni.  it  was  not  of  the  death-cold  room 
about  him.  m  which  the  table  and  chairs  forS 
a  lighted  oasis  out  of  character  with  the  earthen 
floor,  the  rough  walls,  and  the  vaulted  roS 
was  not  of  anything  within  sight  he  was 
thinking ;  but  of  Flavia  I  ^ 

Of  Flavia,  who  had  deceived  him.  duped  him 
cajoled  h,m      Who,  for  all  he  knew-land  ™e 
wTu'}  '''^^'rThad  got  rid  of  Uncle  Ulick 
VVho  had  certainly  got  rid  of  Bale  by  playing 
on  his  feeling  for  the  man.     Who,  by  affectS 

ms    guard,  and   won    his    confidence,    only  to 

betray  it     Who,  having  lured  him  thither,Vd 

2as 
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laughed— had  laughed  I  Deep  sighs  broke  at 
long  intervals  from  Colonel  John's  breast  as  he 
thought  of  her  treachery.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart. 
He  looked  years  older  as  he  sat  and  pondered. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh  drawn  from  his  very  soul, 
he  roused  himself,  and,  taking  a  candle,  he  made 
the  round  of  the  chamber.  The  door  by  which 
he  had  entered  was  the  only  outlet,  and  it  was 
of  stout  oak,  clamped  with  iron,  and  locked. 
For  windows,  a  pair  of  loopholes,  slits  so  narrow 
that  on  the  brightest  day  the  room  must  be 
twilit,  pierced  the  wall  towards  the  lake.  If 
the  room  had  not  been  used  of  old  as  a  prison, 
it  made  an  admirable  one  ;  for  the  ancient  walls 
were  two  feet  thick,  and  the  groined  roof  was 
out  of  reach,  and  of  stone,  hard  as  the  weathering 
of  centuries  had  left  it.  But  not  so  hard,  not  so 
cruel  as  her  heart  1  Flavia  1  The  word  almost 
came  from  his  lips  in  a  cry  of  pain. 

Yet  what  was  her  purpose?  He  had  been 
lured  hither ;  but  why  ?  He  tried  to  shake  off 
the  depression  which  weighed  on  him,  and  to 
think.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  table  ;  he  reflected 
that  the  answer  would  doubtless  be  found 
among  the  papers  that  lay  on  it.  He  sat  down 
in  the  chair  which  was  set  before  it,  and  he 
took  up  the  first  sheet  that  came  to  hand,  a 
note  of  a  dozen  lines  in  her  handwriting— alas  1 
in  her  handwriting. 

"  Sir,"  so  it  ran, — 

"  You  have  betrayed  us ;  and,  were  that 
all,  I'd  still  be  finding  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive 
you.    But  you  have  betrayed  also  our  Country, 
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make  you  safe  at  once  in  your  life  anrf  vo,., 
person;  but  you  are  meshecf  in  yiur  tumS 
will  fare  as  you  can.  without  water,  food?™' fire 
untU  you  have    signed    and  seakd  the  »S 
which    les   beside  this  paper.     We're   not^i^ 
merciful ;  and  one  will  vfsit  you  once  in  twentv" 
T  'j°"'^,"ntil  he  has  it  under  your  hTnd" 
when  he  will  witness  it.    That  done,  you  wS  ^d 
where  you  please ;  and  Heaven  forgive  vou    f 
who  write  this.  am.  though  unjustg.  LrownJ; 
of  that  you  grant,  and  you  do  no  wrong. 

"  Flavia  McMuukough." 

BeSdelf  W  i'^^'r*''  "  ^i^'t^re  of  emotions. 
«esiae  it  lay  a  deed,  engrossed  on  parchmpnf 

tTe 'i^r??/:'"?  '°  ^'*"*  ^"  that  he  Lid  under 

SdTor  °th?'  Y'  ^''  ^j'^'"'^  McMurrough  to 
Md  tor  the  sole  use  of  Constantine  Hussf-v 
Esquire,  of  Duppa.     But  annexed  to  the  de/d 

rrdandT'trJ''^"'^^^*'"*  "«*  ™'l    " 
Ireland    at    that    day,    stating    that    the    tm^ 

meaning  was  that  the  lands  should  be  held  by 
Constantme  Hussey  for  the  .i«:p  «f  h-k^ 
McMurrough  who.  L  a  Roman  CatholL  l^ 
not  capable  of  taking  in  his  own  name.  '  ^ 
letS  V?^^  too  fuUy,  enlightened  by  Flavia's 
parchment"!  Y"  ^^'^''^  .^'^"'^^^  at  Se 
wavpn  !r  '  •  ^^""^^^y  ""^  tl'ese,  with  their 
waxen  discs,  prepared  to  receive  the  impress 
Lhi?H,"^"?'  **"  h'«  ««ger.  bulked  on  the 
table,  the  gist  of  all  lay^n  the  letter      h| 
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had  fallen  into  a  trap — a  trap  as  cold,  cruel, 
heartless  as  the  bosom  of  her  who  had  decoyed 
him  hither.  Without  food  or  water  I  And 
already  the  chill  of  the  earthen  floor  was  eating 
into  his  bones,  already  the  damp  of  a  hundred 
years  was  creeping  over  him. 

For  the  moment  he  lacked  the  spirit  to  rise 
and  contend  by  movement  against  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  sat  gazing  at  the  paper  with 
dull  eyes.  For,  after  all,  whose  interests  had  he 
upheld  ?  Whose  cause  had  he  suppii  :;ed  against 
James  McMurrough  and  his  friends  ?  For  whose 
sake  had  he  declared  himself  master  at  Morris- 
town,  with  no  intention,  no  thought,  as  Heaven 
was  his  witness,  of  deriving  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  advantage  for  himself?  Flavia's!  Always 
Flavia's  1  And  she  had  penned  this  1  she  had 
planned  thisl  She  had  consigned  him  to  this, 
playing  to  its  craftj  end  the  farce  that  had 
blinded  him ! 

His  mind,  as  he  sat  brooding,  travelled  back 
to  the  beginning  of  it  all ;  to  the  day  on  which 
Sir  Michael's  letter,  with  a  copy  of  his  will,  had 
reached  his  hands,  at  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic,  in 
his  quarters  beside  the  East  Gate,  in  one  of  those 
Hanse  houses  with  the  tall  narrow  fronts  which 
look  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  gable-ends  of 
churches.  The  cast  of  his  thoughts  at  the  reading 
rose  up  before  him ;  the  vivid  recollections  of 
his  home,  his  boyhood,  his  father,  which  the  old 
man's  writing  had  evoked,  and  the  firmness  with 
which,  touched  by  the  dead  man's  confidence,  a 
confidence  based  wholly  on  report,  he  had 
resolved    to    protect    the    girl's    mterests.    Sir 
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t^S'^K*^"?^  ^°^''''"  ^♦''^^  the  time  erne     St 
that  the  oia  man's  confidence  should  beiuiufilS 

h^  {[f""?,®"''"  inheritance  secured  t?^er-tW; 

ln^'fV*'*'P"r'*'"  his  mind  from  fir^t  to  lasl 
And  this  was  his  reward  I 

him'^;ftlP"?^''*''^°"^*^  "°*  have  embroiled 
hini  with  her.  strong  as  was  her  love  for  h!^ 
brother,  rf  it  had  not  become  entwined  under 
the  stress  of  events  with  another-with  the 
resolve  to  pluck  her  and  hers  from  tSabvss 
mto  which  they  were  bent  on  fli^rinSthem 

^r^i  l-  r^  l^^'  '^''^'l"t'°"  whicrad  don^ 
the  mischief  and  made  her  his  enemy  to  tw! 

point.     But  he  could  not  regret  that.     He  could 

not  repent  of  that-he  who  had  seen  war  in  in 

lU  cruel  phases,  and  fierce  rebelCS  mo'S 

cruel  repressions.    Perish-though  he  wrished 

FoTetn"  '^''  '°^^  Pri-n-perisf  the  tCght  J 
*or  even  now  some  warmth  awoke  at  his  hp»rt 

tW    ''tn^^  1^'"'*'^^  'n  him  by  the  reflecS 

id\uSd?eds%'''''"  ^^'  ^'  ^^^  saved  sco" 
ana  hundreds  from  misery,  a  countryside  from 

of  Se^^SiaTv™'"/"''  '^''^^'^  froiJfthe  i^,S 
nam? ;«  ^  I  !r^  ™^"y  *  °"e  who  cursed  his 
name  to-day  had    cause,   did  he   know  it    i^ 

n:ve?,^^  S,™  '"  '^'^  P->^--  And  thigh  h^ 
never  saw  the  sun  again,  though  the  prim  walls 
about  him  proved  indeed  his  grave   though  bl 

K'm  H  *°  '^*"™  *°  *he  cffiandrihere 
he  had  made  a  name  and  a  place  for  himself  he 
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would  at  least  pass  bevond  with  full  hands,  and 
witli  the  knowfedffe  that  for  every  life  he,  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  had  taken,  he  had  saved  ten. 

He  sat  an  hour,  two  hours,  thinking  of  this, 
and  of  her;  and  towards  the  end  less  bitterly. 
For  he  was  just,  and  could  picture  the  wild, 
untutored  heart  of  the  girl,  Dred  in  solitude, 
dwelling  on  the  present  wrongs  and  the  past 
greiitness  of  her  race,  taking  dreams  for  realitieii, 
and  that  which  lay  in  cloudland  for  the  possible. 
Her  rough  awakening  from  those  dreams,  her 
disappointment,  the  faU  from  the  heaven  of  fancy 
to  the  world  as  it  was,  might — he  owned  it — 
have  driven  even  a  generous  spirit  to  cruel  and 
heartless  lengths.    And  still  he  sighed — he  sighed. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  roused  himself 
perforce.  For  he  was  very  cold,  and  that  could 
only  be  mended  by  such  exercise  as  tiie  size  of 
his  prison  permitted.  He  set  himself  to  walic 
briskly  up  and  down.  When  he  had  taken  a  few 
turns,  however,  he  paused  with  his  eyes  on  the 
table.  Tlie  candles  ?  They  would  serve  him  the 
longer  if  he  burned  but  one  at  a  time.  He  ex- 
tinguished three.  The  deed  ?  He  might  bum 
it,  and  so  put  the  temptation,  which  he  was  too 
wise  to  despise,  out  of  reach.  But  he  had  noticed 
in  one  corner  a  few  half-charred  fragments  of 
wood,  damp  indeed,  but  such  as  might  be  kindled 
by  coaxing.  He  would  preserve  the  deed  for  the 
purpose  of  kindling  the  wood ;  and  the  fire,  as  his 
only  luxury,  he  would  postpone  until  he  needed 
it  more  sorely.  In  the  end  the  table  and  the 
chairs — or  all  but  one — should  eke  out  his  fuel ; 
and  he  would  sleep.     But  not  yet. 
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he^new  t'S  T  *''T,*°  ^'"''  ""'^  ^'*»>  ^«™t>' 
«,^i  I  .  f  ^^  could  put  up  for  a  lone  time 
with  the  ack  or  food,  f very  {.our  durinAhS" 
he  had  the  stren^h  and  courage  to  Lr  UD 
against  pr.vat.or.  Tncreased  his  chances  ;i?  ,.  as 
m{K,ss.b'le    o  say  what  might  not  happen  with 

^nH  l^r^'^o   u""  *"%^"'=  *°  "-^t"^"  in  »  week 
-and  Bale.     Or  h.s  gaolers  might  relent.     Nay 

!?1.Ak'*  "j''^  'i'^''*  °V*  '  '■°"-  "nti'  the  deed  wn^ 
si^ed  they  dared  not  let  him  perish 

iY  Sri  '""'  *,rt  *''°"«''t-     "e  wondered  if 
•t  had  occurred  to  them.     If  it  had.  it  was  plain 

SS^/^i'^^  T  ^''  faint-heartedness,  an5  h^ 

hmS  ^F^J'fr  *'''  P,T^'^  *'1^""S^'••  «ven  within 
limits  For  they  could  put  hi.n  on  the  rack,  but 
they  dared  not  push  the  torment  so  far  as  to 
endanger  l.,s  hfe.  With  that  knowledge'  sureK 
w.  h  that  in  his  mind,  he  could  outstay  S 
pat.ence  He  must  tighten  his  belt,  he  must 
eke  out  his  fuel  he  must  bear  equably 'the  pTngS 
of  appetite;  after  all,  in  eomjarison  witf^^e 
SL  ^  *"'*,J'"^'»tions  through*^  which  he  had 
passed  on  the  cruel  pl.ins  of  Eastern  Euro^. 
and^among  a  barbarous  people,  this  was  a  sm^l 

,.3"  '^"^^"^^  ^^^'^  ^^^"^  *  '«"«"  thing  if  that 

Eh"h«H  .TiT""'  ^'^^^  ""^"^''^  ''t  L  heart 
wh  ch  had  he  d  h.m  motionless  so  long  had  not 
stiU  sapped  his  will,  undermined  his  cf.^  age  and 

a  few  hours  a  few  days  even  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  physical  privation-no  more  !  But  when  K 
was  overpast,  and  he  had  suffered  and  was  free. 
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to  what  could  he  look  forward  ?  What  prospect 
stretched  beyond,  save  one  grey,  dull,  and  sunless, 
a  homeless  middle  age,  an  old  age  without  solace  ? 
He  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
felt  not  the  pain  only,  but  the  sorrow.  In  a  little 
while  he  would  remember  that,  if  he  had  rot  to 
take,  he  had  still  to  give :  if  he  had  not  to  ei  oy, 
he  had  still  to  do.  The  wounds  would  heal. 
Already  shadowy  plans  rose  before  him. 

Yet  for  the  time — for  he  was  human — he 
drew  small  comfort  from  such  plans.  He  would 
walk  up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he 
would  sink  into  his  chair  with  a  stern  face,  and 
he  would  brood.  Again,  when  the  cold  struck 
to  his  bones,  he  would  sigh,  and  rise  of  necessity 
and  pace  again  from  wall  to  wall. 

His  had  been  a  mad  fancy,  a  foolish  fancy,  a 
fancy  of  which — for  how  many  years  roUed  be- 
tween him  and  the  girl,  and  how  many  things 
done,  suffered,  seen— he  should  have  known 
the  outcome.  But,  taking  its  rise  in  the  instinct 
to  protect,  which  their  relations  justified,  it 
had  mastered  him  slowly,  not  so  much  against 
his  will  as  without  his  knowledge;  until  he 
had  awakened  one  day  to  find  himself  possessed 
by  a  fancy — a  madness,  if  the  term  were 
fitter — the  more  powerful  because  he  was  no 
longer  young,  and  in  his  youth  had  kno'Bi) 
passion  but  once,  and  then  to  his  sorrow.  By- 
and-by,  for  a  certainty,  the  man's  sense  of  duty, 
the  principles  that  had  ruled  him  so  long — and 
ruled  more  men  then  than  now,  for  faith  was 
stronger — would  assert  themselves.  And  he 
would  go  back  to  the  Baltic  lands,  the  barren, 
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snow-bitten  lands  of  his  prime,  a  erever  older 

m-  jc  sombre  man-but  not  an  unhappy  man      ' 

Sornclh  rg  of  this  he  told  himselfThe  paced 

^ume  ot  t.ie  candle  crept  steadily  downward,  and 
nis  shaa^w  m  the  vault  above  grew  taller  and 
more  grotesque.  It  must  be  midnight ;  it  must 
be  two  ;  It  must  be  three  in  the  morning  ^iS 
loopholes,  when  he  stood  between  them  Ind  the 
candle,  were  growing  grey;  the  birds  were  be- 
ginning to  chirp.  Presently  the  sun  would  ris^ 
and  through  the  narrow  windows  he  would  see 
ts  beams  flashing  on  the  distant  water.  But 
the  windows  looked  north-west,  and  many  hours 
must  pass  before  a  ray  would  strike  into  his- 
dungeon.     The  candle  was  beginning  to   burn 

the  daybght  peering  tn.  But  if  he  did  not,  he 
would  lack  the  means  to  light  his  fire.  And 
he  was  eager  to  do  without  the  fire  as  long  as 
possible,  though  already  he  shivered  in  the  teen 
morning  a^.  He  was  cold  now,  but  he  would 
be  colder,  he  knew,  much  colder  by-and-by  and 
his  need  of  the  fire  would  be  greater.  ^ 

From  that  the  time  wore  wearily  on— he  was 
feeling  the  reaction-to  the  breakfast  hour  The 
sun  was  high  now ;  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly 

Wr  7"^*"  ^'^^^'  f"'*  brambles*'  about  the 
lower  far  away  on  the  shining  lake,  of  which 
only  the  farther  end  lay  within  his  s  ght.Xee 
men  were  fishing  from  a  boat.  He^w^tched 
them ;  now  and  again  he  caught  the  tiny  splash 

with  no  thought  or  expectation  of  it,  he  fell 
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asleep,  and  slept,  for  five  or  six  hours,  the  sleep 
of  which  excitement  had  cheated  him  through 
the  night.  In  warmth,  morning  and  evening, 
night  and  day  differed  little  in  that  sunken 
room.  Still  the  air  in  it  profited  a  little  by  the 
high  sun ;  and  he  awoke,  not  only  less  weary, 
but  warmer.     But,  alas  !  he  awoke  also  hungry. 

He  stood  up  and  stretched  himself:  and, 
seeing  that  two-thirds  of  the  second  candle  had 
burned  away  while  he  slept,  he  was  thankful 
that  he  had  lit  it.  He  tried  to  put  away  the 
visions  of  hot  bacon,  cold  round,  and  sweet 
brown  bread  that  rose  before  him ;  he  smiled, 
indeed,  considering  how  much  more  hungry 
he  would  be  by-and-by,  this  evening — and 
to-morrow.  He  wondered  ruefully  how  far 
they  would  carry  it:  and,  on  that,  mind  got 
tliu  better  of  body,  and  he  forgot  his  appetite  in 
a  thought  more  engrossing. 

Would  she  come  ?  Every  twenty-four  hours, 
her  letter  said,  a  person  would  visit  him,  to 
learn  if  his  will  had  yielded  to  theirs.  Would 
£he  be  the  person  ?  Would  she  who  had  so 
^vronged  him  have  the  courage  to  confront  him  ? 
And,  if  she  did,  how  would  she  carry  it  off? 
It  was  wonderful  with  what  interest,  nay,  with 
what  agitation,  he  dwelt  on  this.  How  would 
she  look  ?  how  would  she  bear  herself  ?  how 
would  she  meet  his  eye  ?  Would  the  shame 
she  ought  to  feel  make  itself  seen  in  her 
carriage,  or  would  her  looks  and  her  mien 
match  the  arrogance  of  her  letter  ?  Would  she 
shun  his  gaze,  or  would  she  face  it  without 
flinching,  with  a  steady  colour  and  a  smiling 
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lip  ?  And,  if  the  latter  were  the  case,  would  it 
be  the  same  when  hours  and  days  of  fasting 
had  hollowed  his  cheeks,  and  given  to  his  eyes 
the  glare  which  he  had  seen  in  many  a  wretched 
peasant  s  eyes  in  those  distant  lands  ?  ^^'ould 
she  st.ll  be  able  to  face  that  sight  without 
flinching,  to  view  his  sufferings  without  a  qualm, 
and  turn,  firm  in  her  cruel  purpose,  from  the 
dumb  pleading  of  his  hunger? 

"God  forbid  ! "  he  cried.  "  Ah  !  God  forljid  ! 
And  he  prayed  that,  rather  than  that,  rather 
than  have  that  ast  proof  of  the  hardness  of  the  ' 
heart  that  dwe  t  in  that  fair  shape,  he  migjit 
not  see  her  at  all.  He  prayed  that,  rather  than 
that,  she  might  not  come  ;  though-so  weak  are 
men-that  she  might  come,  and  he  might  see 
how  she  bore  herself,  and  how  she  carried  off 
his  knowledge  of  her  treason-was  now  tlie  one 
interest  he  had.  the  one  thought,  prospect,  hope 
that  had  power  to  lighten  the  time,  and  keep 
at  bay—though  noon  vas  long  past,  and  he 
hun  er  I        ^^^"^y'^""''   hours— the   attacks  of 

The  thought  possessed  him  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.     Would  she  come  ?    And  would  he  see 

iZ  -.v.  "^  '"'■^'^  '"m  by  that  Judas 
letter  into  his  enemies'  power,  would  she  leave 
him  to  be  treated  as  they  chose,  while  she  lav 
warm  and  safe  in  the  house  which  his  inter- 
lerence  had  saved  for  her  ? 

Oh  I  cruel  I 

Then— for  no  man  was  more  just  than  this 
man.  though  many  surpassed  him  in  tact— the 
veiy  barbarity  of   an  action    so  false  and  so 
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unwomanly  suggei,ted  that,  viewed  from  her 
side,  it  must  wear  another  shape.  For  even 
Delilah  was  a  Philistine,  and  by  her  perfidy 
served  her  country.  What  was  this  girl 
gaining  ?  Revenge,  yes ;  yet,  if  they  kept  faith 
with  him,  and,  the  deed  signed,  let  him  go  free, 
she  had  not  even  revenge.  For  the  rest,  she 
lost  by  the  deed.  All  that  her  grandfather  had 
meant  for  her  passed  by  it  to  her  brother.  To 
lend  herself  to  stripping  hei*self  was  not  the 
part  of  a  selfish  woman.  Even  in  her  falseness 
there  was  something  magnanimous. 

He  sat  drumming  oi.  the  table  with  his 
fingers,  and  thinking  of  it.  She  had  been  false 
to  him,  treacherous,  cruel !  But  not  for  her 
own  sake,  not  for  her  private  advantage  ;  rather 
to  her  hurt.  Viewed  on  that  side,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  her. 

He  was  still  staring  dreamily  at  the  table 
when  a  shadow  falling  on  the  table  roused 
him.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  nearest  loophole, 
through  which  the  setting  sun  had  been  darting 
its  rays  a  moment  before.  Morty  O'Beirne 
bending  almost  double — for  outside,  the  arrow- 
slit  was  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground 
— was  peering  in. 

"Yell  not  have  changed  your  quarters, 
Colonel,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  raillery  which  was 
assumed  perhaps  to  hide  a  real  feeling  of  shame. 
"  Sure,  you're  there,  Colonel,  safe  enough  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  Colonel  John  answered 
austerely.   He  did  not  leave  his  seat  at  the  table. 

"  And  as  much  at  home  as  a  mole  in  a  hill," 
Morty  contiiiued.    "  And,  like  that  same  blessed 
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little  fellow  in  black  velvet  that  I  take  my  hat 
off  to,  with  lashings  of  time  for  thinking.  ™^ 

So  much,'  Colonel  John  answered  with  the 
same  severe  look,  "that  I  am  loth  to  t^nk  ill 
"^..T-.  ^'•^/«"  "Jone.  Mr.  O'Beirne?"  " 

t!  aith,  and  who  d  there  be  with  me  ? "  Mortv 
answered  m  true  Irish  fashioa  ^ 

"'  Therf  f  ^-     \^^  T^^'  -^^«  y°»  «Ione ?  " 
r^r.!.-:,?         •*'"'.  *""*  ^'^^t  s  God's  truth,"  Alortv 
replied,  peenng  inquisitively  into  the  cwners  of 
the  gloomy  chamber.     "More  by  token  I  wish 

Wd  an/rfK^'jf."  i""^*  t-^  ''^  doing  as  yo^re 
bid-and  faith,  it's  but  what's  right  I-and  Jo 
your  way.  'Tis  a  cold,  damp,  uSancy  plafe 
youye  chosen.  Colonel,''  he  continued,  ^vift 
gnn;  "hke  nothing  in  all  the  wide  world  so 
much  as  that  same  InolehiU.  WeTgC  be  to 
God,  It  can't  be  said  I'm  one  for  talking  -but  tf 
youre  ask,ng  ^  w"fe;  acting 

hrst  than  last,  and  full  than  empty  I  "  ^ 

reD'liH'ln°t°^*h*°P™°"'  ^'^'"  Colonel  John 
replied,  looking  at  him  with  the  same  stern  eyes 

I'd  h.l'"i'^  **''"H"«  y°"''«  n°t  as  hungry  as 
Id  bel  And  not  the  least  taste  in  life  tS  stav 
my  stomach  for  twenty-four  hours !  "  ^ 

answered     *^^'""^  *°  ™^  ^^^°'^'"  ^"^^""^^  J°hn 
"  You're  not  for  signing,  then  ? " 
I  am  not" 

io,-n5'"''«  T.^  ^y'"^^  t*'**'  Colonel!"  Morty  re- 

John^SwereT  Tr^^^^f  ^'"g'"  CoLel 
uu  answered.     "J  quote  from  yourself   sip 
As  well  say  ,t  first  as  last,  and  fuU  Jemp?y  I " 
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"  Sure,  and  ye'll  be  thinking  better  of  it  by- 
and-by,  Colonel." 

"No." 

"  Ah,  you  will,"  Morty  retorted,  in  that  tone 
which  to  a  mind  made  up  is  worse  than  a  blister. 
"  Sure,  ye'll  not  be  so  hard-hearted.  Colonel,  as 
to  refuse  a  lady  1  It's  not  Kerry-born  you  are, 
and  say  the  word  '  No '  that  easy  1 " 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  sir,"  Colonel  John 
answered  severely,  and  with  a  darker  look.  "  I 
shall  not  give  way  either  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"  Nor  the  next  day  ?  " 

"  Nor  the  next  day,  God  willing." 

"Not  if  the  lady  asks  you  herself?  Come, 
Colonel." 

Colonel  John  rose  sharply  from  his  seat ;  such 
patience,  as  a  famished  man  has,  come  to  an  end. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  if  this  is  all  you  have  to  say 
to  me,  I  have  your  message,  and  I  prefer  to  be 
alone." 

Morty  grinned  at  him  a  moment,  then,  with 
an  Irish  shrug,  he  gave  way.  "  As  you  will,"  he 
said. 

He  withdrew  himself  suddenly,  and  the  sunset 
light  darted  into  the  room  tiirough  the  narrow 
window,  dimming  the  candle's  rays.  The  Colonel 
heard  him  laugh  as  he  strode  away  across  tlie 
platform,  and  down  the  hill.  A  moment  and 
the  sounds  ceased.  He  was  gone.  The  Colonel 
was  alone. 

Until  this  time  to-morrow !  Twenty-four 
hours.    Yes,  he  must  tighten  his  belt. 


Morty,  poking  his  head  this  way  and  that, 
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peering  into  the  chamber  as  he  had  peered  yester- 
day wished  he  could  see  Coloaef  John's  tee. 
But  Colonel  John,  bending  resolutely  over  the 
handful  of  embers  that  globed  in  an  inner  angle 
of  the  room   showed  onFy  his  back.     Even  that 

caSLT?  r*  '"^  P'*'"^y '  ^°'  the  last  of  the 
candles  had   burned  out,  and  in  the  chamber 

t^Z  """"P^''^^"  ^ith  the  open  air,  the  crS 
ing  figure  was  no  more  than  a  shapeless  mass 
obscurmg  the  glow  of  the  fuel.         ^ 

Morty  shaded  his  eyes  and  peered  more  closely. 
He  was  not  a  sensitive  person,  and  he  was  obey 
^'7t7li  .?"'  ^'  ^^^  "°*  *1"'*^  comfortable^ 

"  rnnf    r    1     '  ri"   '"'*   ^""'^  ■  "  ^^  said  slowly. 

tothS"  '         "■'  y"'"  '^y  something  mo^e 

"That's  my  last  word  to-day,"  Colonel  John 

head.  "'   "^°"'^^'  '"'^    ^•*'"'"*  turning  h^ 

it  '^f^Tgo^^'  •  '''°"'*  y^  ^'""'^  "^"^  °f 

"  I  will  not" 

Morty  paused,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  extreme 
exasperation.  He  had  no  great  liking  for  t"e 
part  he  w^  p  aymg;  but  why  couldn't  the  man 
be  reasonable  ?    "  You're  sure  of  it.  Colonel,"  he 

Colonel  John  did  not  answer 

r^"'^  /'?  u"  *^"  ^^'  '°  •  "  ^i«'ty  concluded, 
other  tri!ll  if". '^"^'''^'P'y'  '^  '^  »t  last  the 
herthatT   oi"]**'''   •*''  J  ^^''.•"  »>«  ''^^'  "^11 
"do  nof  LiPk'   ^"^•'""g  h's  voice  and  his  hand, 

wo^?:Lr\'^'„-er'^'^"^-  '^'•'^^-^yi-t 
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But  it  was  not  his  last  word.  1  "or  as  Morty 
turned  to  go,  and  suiTered  the  hght  to  fall  aerain 
through  the  aperture,  the  Colonel  heard  nim 
speak — in  a  lower  and  a  different  tone.  At  the 
same  moment,  or  his  eyes  deceived  him,  a  shadow 
that  was  not  Morty  O'Beirne's  fell  for  one  second 
on  the  splayed  wall  inside  the  window.  It  was 
gone  as  soon  as  seen ;  but  Colonel  John  had  seen 
it,  and  he  sprang  to  the  window. 

"  Flavia  I  "  he  cried.     "Flavial" 

He  paused  to  listen,  his  hand  on  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  opening.  His  face,  which  had 
been  pinched  and  haggard  a  moment  before,  was 
now  flushed  by  the  sunset.  Then  "  Flavia  1 "  he 
repeated,  keen  appeal  in  his  voice.     "  Flavia  I  " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  was  gone.  And 
perhaps  it  was  as  well.  He  listened  for  a  long 
time,  but  in  vain;  and  he  told  himself  again 
that  it  was  as  well.  Why,  after  all,  appeal  to 
her  ?  How  could  it  avail  him  ?  What  good 
could  it  do  ?  Slowly  he  went  back  to  his  chair 
and  sat  down  in  the  old  attitude  over  the  embers. 
But  his  lip  quivered. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AN   UNWELCOME   VISITOH 

^  LITTLE  before  sunset  on  that  same  day— 
f-    almost  precisely  indeed  at  the  moment  at 

flank  of  tr'-'^'°^  ''f''^"^'^    thTSed 
Hank  of  the  window  in  the  Tower— two  men 

stood  bes.de  the  entrance  at  Morristown  wheTce 

the  ones  whip   had   just   chased  the   beggars 

d^alantly  upon  the  horse-block,  slapped  his  boot 
wth  his  nding  switch,  and  made  as  poor  a  show 
°fs^t"^Th'  *'""^^'?^"t  «« thev  of  masking  tE 
hisC  J«    !f*"^J?9«I'>PPedhis  leg  and  shaped 

the^V  'it,"*''*'''*\^f  MajSrPayton^of 

^~,        ^"^  ™«n  who  looked  at  him  and 

S  ^'^^  »nl"cky  star  which  had  brought  hTm 

"  Sh'^,!l5*''r" '  "/*^^"  ^"'^'  ^'tJ^  *  grin- 
Jshould   have    been    enough   by  itsdf    and 

the  least  taste  more  than  enough,  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  the  Castle's  story "  ^         ^^ 

«,„"*  T  ^  ^*?'"  y°V  ""S*'"'"  P*yton  replied.     "And 
-^t  I  saying  that  but  forVur  p^resence  here! 
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and  a  fnend  at  court  that  I'll  not  name,  it's  not 
your  humble  servant  this  gentleman  would  be 
entertammg  "—he  turned  to  The  McMurrougli— 
"  but  half  a  compflny  and  a  sergeant's  guard  I  " 
"  I'm  allowing  it. 
"  You've  no  cause  to  do  other." 
"  Devil  a  bit  I'm  denying  it,"  AsgiU  replied 
more  amicably ;  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  cleared 
his  face.     "It's  not  that  you're  not  welcome. 
Aot  at  all.  Major  1    Sure,  and  I'll  answer  for  it, 
my  friend.  The  McMurrough  is  glad  to  welcome 
any  English  gentleman,  much  more  one  of  your 
reputation."  ^ 

"  Trutii,  and  I  am,"  The  McMurrough  assented. 
But  he  had  not  Asgill's  self-  control,  and  his  sulky 
tone  belied  his  words. 

"  Still— I  come  at  an  awkward  time,  perhaps  ? " 
Payton  answered,  looking  with  a  grin  from  one 
to  the  other. 

For  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that  the  sus- 
picions at  headquarters  might  be  well-founded; 
in  that  case  he  had  been  rash  to  put  his  head 
in  the  lion's  mouth.     For  it  had   been   wholly 
his  own  notion.     Partly  to  tease  Asgill,  whom 
he  did  not  love  the  more  because  he  owed  him 
money,   and  partly  to  see    the   rustic    beauty 
whom,  rumoui-  had  it,  Asgill  was  courting  in 
the  wilds— a  Uttle,  too,  because  life  at  Tralee 
was  dull,  he  had  volunteered  to  do  with  three 
or  four  troopers  what  otherwise  a  half-company 
would  have  been  sent  to  do.      That  he  could 
at  the  same  time  put  his   creditor  under  an 
obligation,    and    annoy    him,     had    not    been 
the  least  part  of  the  temptation  ;  while  no  one 
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the  story  sent  down  from 


at  Tralee  believed 

Dublin.  

tw"*^seconr  "'^l^' ^Zl  """  '"'  '"-^  *•>«" 
knowledge  of  Luke  As^mT°"  "T!^'  ""^  '"« 
An    awLard   Se^« '  C^^^^  "  Eh  I 

look^at  The  McMur^o^r  »  SoJ^.  K^ 

wereeonjingbefortyoreame!"  ^'^  ''"''""  ^^^ 

subt£\tin  htrtn  it  wo^f  ^If "'  -''- 
matters,  bedad,  for  an  Iril  '  w  ^"^  *'"»*  i* 
his  best       AnH    f  '*"  gentleman  will  do 

that  We  knowl  d^Tt]:  """'T'  S"'"^""" 
ways,  will  be  back.^:^5t-irbe'h^'-''"r 
cousin.  More  by  token"  he  arlLH''','"^^  ^"^ 
tone,  ..you  know  hi,„  of  oW  ""     '^••"  "  '^'^•^'^"t 

l-ayton.    who    had    frowned    at    tK» 
reddened  at  the  question     "I,  fhJi^   "^™^' 
"the  Colonel  Sullivan  who— l."**'   ^^  ^^^^' 

by  good  Tuck  there  IrS  T'^  • "  '""  ^^^  '    ^nd 
he'lfpass  the  time  ni^^  ^'"  ?  '"  **»«  house,  and 

l-stLhoitabrcretr:?.!^  "'^^  ^^  '     It'« 
..  .^*yton  was  far  from  pleased      W» 
thing  but  anxious  to  see  the  „,«?%?''"'  "i*^" 
had  turned  the  ioke  aaffncf  l-      "  '^^*'*«  "^^^ 
betokened  his  Sg^^^'g*  '^^  = /"^  his  face 

-etmg  he  would  &J;i^  ^--  the 
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Tralee,  and  left  the  job  to  a  subaltern.  "  Hang 
it  1 "  he  exclaimed,  vexed  by  the  recollection,  "  a 
line  mess  you  led  me  into  tnere,  Asgill  I " 

"  1  did  not  know  him  then,"  Aseill  replied 
lightly.  "  And,  pho  I  Take  my  word  for  it,  he's 
no  man  to  bear  malice  ! " 

"  Malice,  begad  1 "  Payton  answered,  ill- 
humouredly  ;  "  I  think  it's  I " 

*'  Ah,  you  are  ri^ht  again,  to  be  sure ! "  Asgill 
agreed,  laughing  silently.  For  already  he  had 
formed  a  hope  that  the  guest  might  be  man- 
reu vred  out  of  the  house  on  the  morrow.  Not  that 
he  thought  Payton  was  likely  either  to  discover 
the  Colonel's  plight,  or  to  mterfere  if  he  did. 
But  Aspill  had  another,  and  a  stronger  motive 
for  wishmg  the  intruder  away.  He  knew  Payton. 
He  knew  the  man's  arrogance  and  insolence,  the 
contempt  in  which  he  held  the  Irish,  his  view  of 
them  as  an  inferior  race.  And  he  was  sure  that, 
if  he  saw  Flavia  and  fancied  her — and  who  that 
saw  her  would  not  fancy  her? — hewn.,  fipiibl' 
of  any  rudeness,  any  outrage;  or,  if  lit"  ici'in'if 
her  position  in  regard   to  the  estate,  he  might 

?rove  a  formidable,  if  an  honourable,  competitor, 
n  either  case,  to  hasten  the  man's  departure, 
and  to  induce  Flavia  to  remain  in  the  background 
in  the  meantime,  became  Asgill's  chief  aim. 

James  McMurrough,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  the  unwelcome  intruder  an  English  officer: 
and,  troubled  by  his  guilty  conscience,  he  dreaded 
above  all  things  what  he  might  discover.  True, 
the  past  was  past,  the  plot  spent,  the  Spanish 
ship  gone.  But  the  Colonel  remained,  and  in 
durance.    And  if  by  any  chance  the  Englishman 
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Stumbled  on  him.  released  him  and  heard  his 
story,  and  lived  to  carry  it  back  to  TrSee-! 
^torH'T*'"''"  ""«'•'  ^  ''»'=''  t'"»t  a  cold 
the  thought  of  them.  To  add  to  his  Hlarm 
Payton.  whose  mind  was  secretly  occupied  with 
the  Colonel  sought  to  evince  his"^  indiflLnrrby 
chanyng  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so.  hft  on 
one  smgularly  unfortunate.  * 

"A  pretty  fair  piece  of  water."  he  said  risincr 
r^^  »"  "5^'=*^  y^^vn.  and  pointing  over  hf 
kke  with  h.s  nding-switch.     '.Vhe  tower  a[  till 

Sbrtecl^P''^  ^""  '"^  "^^^  *«  -  itA'S 

f^J''^-.^^^'"""*"'*?''  ''^'"^^^  ff"ilt'>y-  "The 
tower  ?  he  stammered.  Could  it  be  that  the 
man  knew  .11,  and  was  here  to  expose  him  1 
His  heart  stood  still,  then  raced. 

"J,}^1  ^mIJ*""'!'  ^^  m'5«ning  the  tower  on  the 
S    ^Th"  '"'^  ^."r^hly.^ut  witnawa^Lg 
iook.       Ah,  sure,  it'll  be  used  at  times,  Major 
for  a  prison,  you  understand."  •'    ' 

"  Oh  I " 

fh;n?"*  ^t"  ^  ^^^^'  ^°  ^^  ""o^ng  inside,  I'm 
thinking,"  he  continued. 

Payton  assented.     He  was  still  brooding  on 
his  enemy,  the  Colonel,  and  his  probable  a^iva" 

Whi!.;r^r.ri.  ?""*"  '^^^  '"^"'  ^^e  was  thinking 
Why  couldn  t  he  keep  out  of  his  way  ? "  ^ 

said  who  *^%*''yPf  '"'  McMurrough,"  Asgill 
said,  who  on  his  side  was  on  tenter-hooks  lest 
Flavia  and  Morty  O'Beirne  should  arrive  from 
tihe  Tower.  "  You'll  like  to  get  rid  of  your  K 
before    supper.    Major?"  hi  went  on.     "Bid 
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Darby  send  the  Major's  man  to  him,  McMur- 
rough ;  or,  better,  I'll  be  going  to  the  ^bles 
myself  and  I'll  be  telling  him  1 " 

As  the  others  went  in,  Asgill  strolled  on  this 
pretext  towards  the  stables.  But  when  they  had 
passed  out  of  sight  he  turned  and  walked  along 
the  lake  to  meet  the  girl  and  her  companion. 
As  he  walked  he  had  time  to  think,  and  to 
decide  how  he  might  best  deal  with  Flavia,  and 
how  much  and  what  he  should  tell  her.  When 
he  met  them,  therefore — by  this  time  the  night 
was  falling — ^his  first  question  related  to  their 
errand,  and  to  that  which  an  hour  before  had 
been  the  one  pre-occupation  of  all  their  minds. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "nr '11  not  have  yielded  yet, 
I  am  thinking  ?  " 

Dark  as  it  was,  the  girl  averted  her  face  to 
hide  the  trouble  in  her  eyes.  She  shook  her 
head.     "  No,"  she  said,  "  he  has  not." 

*'  I  did  not  count  on  it,"  Asgill  replied  cheer- 
fully. "  But  time — time  and  hunger  and  pati- 
ence— devil  a  doubt  he'll  give  in  presently." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  he  fancied — she  kept 
her  face  averted — that  she  shivered. 

"  While  you  have  been  away,  something  has 
happened,"  he  continued.  After  all,  it  was 
perhaps  as  well,  he  reflected,  that  Payton  had 
come.  His  coming,  even  if  Flavia  did  not  en- 
counter him,  would  divert  her  thoughts,  would 
suggest  an  external  peril,  would  prevent  her 
dwelling  too  long  or  too  fancifully  on  that  room 
in  the  Tower,  and  on  the  man  who  famished 
there.  She  hated  the  Colonel,  Asgill  believed. 
She  had  hated  him,  he  was  sure.     But  how  long 
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thTcoLSc^  \°"«  '^  "'"^  '^""«d  ^hat  were 
the  Colonels  feelings  towards  her?    "An  un 

^.nT'  ^''\.^^  *'«"«•"  J»«  continued  glibly 

ShelaUed  WurV'^P'*/"'*  ^"  astonishmfnt. 
one  naitea.     What  time  for  ffuests  was  thic  1 

Ti^t"  W?  ««'--'"  Asgill  explained,  "^ni 
iralee  He  is  saying  that  the  Castle  has  heard 
^mething.  and  has  sent  him  here  to  lik  about 

NaturaUy  the  danger  seemed  greater  to  the 
o7°dur  t°  AsgiU.  who  knew  hisfSn     WoSs 

officer  JrinA  '''^  "J"^;.  "^"'^  *"  English 

ido,  Asgill  answered  confidently.  "And 
beheve  me  or  no.  I  can  manage  him."  He  bern 
to  appreciate  this  opportunit/if  showing  himfelf 

TO  aavise.  he  continued  diffidently,  "  but  I'm 
thinking  It  would  be  no  worse  if  you  left  hmt^ 
be  ratertained  by  the  men." 

"wl  ^u^Tjx,     ^"^'  embracing   the   idea. 
Whv  should  I  be  wanting  to  see  hfm  ? "        ^ 

to-mobw{"*'"'  '^^'^  ^^  ""^^^^  »^«  horse 
"  I  wish  he  were  gone  now  1 "  she  cried. 
Ah.  so  do  1 1 "  he  replied,  from  his  heart 
I  will  go  m  through  the  garden,"  she  said. 
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He  assented  ;  it  was,  to  that  point  he  had  been 
moving.  She  turned  aside,  and  for  a  moment 
he  bent  to  the  temptation  to  go  with  her.  Since 
the  day  on  which  he  had  voluntarily  left  the 
house  at  the  Colonel's  dictation  he  had  made 
progress  in  her  favour.  He  was  sure  that  he 
had  come  closer  to  her — that  she  had  begun 
not  only  to  suffer  his  company,  but  to  suffer  it 
willingly.  And  here,  as  she  passed  through  the 
darkling  garden  under  the  solid  blackness  of  the 
yews,  was  an  opportunity  of  making  a  further 
advance.  She  would  have  to  grope  her  way,  a 
reason  for  taking  her  hand  might  offer,  and — his 
head  grew  hot  at  the  thought. 

But  he  thrust  the  temptation  from  him.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  only  the  stranger's  presence 
that  weighed  her  down,  but  her  recollection  of 
the  man  in  the  Tower  and  his  miserable  plight. 
This  was  not  the  time,  nor  was  she  in  the  mood 
for  such  advances  ;  and,  putting  pressure  on  him- 
self, Asgill  tu  Tied  from  her,  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done. 

As  he  went  on  with  Morty,  he  gave  him  a 
hint  to  say  as  little  in  Payton's  presence  as 
possible,  and  to  leave  the  management  to  him. 
"  1  know  the  man,"  he  explained,  "  and  where 
he's  weak.  I'm  for  seeing  the  back  of  him  as 
soon  as  we  can,  but  without  noise." 

"There's  always  the  bog,"grumbled  Morty.  He 
did  not  love  Asgill  overmuch,  and  the  interview 
with  the  Colonel  had  left  him  in  a  restive  mood. 

"  And  the  garrison  at  Tralee,"  Asgill  rejoined 
drily,  "  to  ask  where  he  is !  And  his  troopers  to 
answer  the  question." 
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Morty  fell  back  on  suUenness,  and  bade  him 
manage  it  his  own  way,  "  Only  I'll  trouble  you 
not  to  blame  me,"  he  added,  "if  the  English 
soger  finds  the  Colonel,  and  ruins  us  entirely  I " 

"  III  not,"  Asgill  answered  pithily,  "  if  so  be 
you  11  hold  your  tongue." 

So  at  supper  that  night  Payton  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Kerry  beauty  whose  charms  the  warmer 
wits  of  the  mess  had  more  than  once  painted 
m  hues  rather  florid  than  fit.     Lacking  her,  he 
found  that  the  conversation  lay  wholly  between 
Asgill  and  himself     ^Vor  did  this  surprise  him, 
when  he  had  surmounted  his  annoyance  at  the 
young  lady's  absence ;  for  the  contempt  in  which 
he  held    the    natives  disposed   him  to  expect 
nothing  from  them.     On  the  contrary,  he  found 
It  natural  that  these  savages  should  sit  silent 
before  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  like  the  clowns 
they  were,  find  nothing  to  say  fit  for  a  gentleman 
to  hear.     Under  such  circumstances  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  pose  before  them  in  an  indolent, 
insolent  fashion,  to  show  them  what  a  great 
person  he  was,  and  to  speak  of  things  beyond  their 
ken.     Having  this  part,  he  would  have  enjoyed 
himself  tolerably— nor  the  less  because  now  and 
Mjain  he  let  his  contempt  for  the  company  peep 
from  under  his  complaisance— but  for  the  obtuse- 
ness,  or  the  maUce  of  his  friend ;  who,  as  if  be 
had  only  one  man  and  one  idea  in  his  head,  let 
fall  with  every  moment  some  mention  of  Colonel 
John.     Now,  it  was  the  happy  certainty  of  the 
Colonel's  return  next  day  that  inspired  his  elo- 
quence;    now,    the    pleasure    with   which    the 
Colonel  would  meet  Paj'ton  again;  now,  the 
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lucky  chance  that  found  a  pair  of  new  foils  on 
the  window  ledge  among  the  fishing-tackle,  the 
old  fowling-pieces,  and  the  ragged  copies  of 
Armida  and  2'Ae  Don. 

"  For  he's  ruined  entirely  and  no  one  to  play 
with  him  I "  Asgill  continued,  a  '  winkle,  which 
he  made  no  attempt  to  hide,  in  his  eye.  "  No 
one,  I'm  meaning.  Major,  of  his  sort  of  force  at 
all  1  Begad,  boys,  you'll  see  some  fine  fencing 
for  once !  Ye'll  think  ye've  never  seen  any 
before  I'm  doubting  I " 

"  Im  not  sure  that  I  can  remain  to-morrow," 
Payton  said  in  a  surly  tone.  For  he  began  to 
suspect  that  Asgill  was  quizzing  him.  He 
noticed  that  every  time  the  Justice  named 
Colonel  Sullivan,  whether  he  referred  to  his 
return,  or  exalted  his  prowess,  a  sensation,  a 
something  that  was  almost  a  physical  stir  passed 
round  the  table.  Men  looked  furtively  at  one 
another,  or  looked  straight  before  them,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  design.  If  that  were  so,  the 
design  could  only  be  to  pit  Colonel  Sullivan 
against  him,  or  in  some  w.iy  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
between  them.  He  felt  a  qualm  of  distrust  and 
apprehension,  for  he  remembered  the  words  the 
Colonel  had  used  in  reference  to  their  next 
meeting;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  plan  he 
had  already  formed — to  be  gone  next  day.  But 
in  the  meantime  his  temper  moved  him  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  snarled,  taking  Asgill  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  eulogy  of  Colonel  John's 
skill,  "  that  he  was  so  great  a  favourite  of  yours." 

"  He  was  not,"  Asgill  replied  drily. 
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tone!''  is  now,  it  seems  I "  in  the  same  sneering 

"We  know  him  better.    Don't  we.  boys  ?  " 
iney  murmured  assent 

vou^'jl*M  -"^^  ^hose  horse  I  sheltered  for 
you.  the  Major  contmued,  spitefully  watchine 
tor  an  opemn^-"  confound  you,  little  you 
thanked  me  for  It  1-she  must  b/stiU  more  in  his 
nuer^t  than  you.    And  how  .     .tLTs^tyour 

AsgiU  had  great  self-control,  and  the  Major 
was  not  except  where  his  malice  was  roused  I 
close  observer.  But  the  thrust  was  so  unex- 
pected  that  on  the  instant  Payton  read  the 
others  secret  m  his  eyes-knew  that  he  loved, 
and  knew  that  he  was  jealous.  .Jealous  of 
bulavan  1  Jealous  of  the  man  whom  he  was  for 
some  reason  praising.    Then  why  not  jealous  of 

riI}T^r'  f..™"'^  F*';^'"'  *  "O'-e  fashionable 
r  val  ?    Asgill's  cunningi^  reared  plans  began  to 

«  iu^rr^"?."^^^^  '^^  answered  he  knew  it 
bhe  hkes  him."  he  said.  "  as  we  all  do  " 

^vith  r^n"""'  """•=  '^"'"  Peyton  answered 
himdllf* '"'«*''*'  I"shman  returned,  controlling 
notli.  asking!"  '"'^"'  ^^'"^  '^^^^  ^"'^  ^^f 
"  I  think  I  must  stay  over  to-morrow,"  Payton 
remarked,  smiling  at  the  ceiling.  "There  must 
be  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  here." 

goiid^'Eumoun  "'"  ''''^"  ™^"*^  '"  ^PP«-»* 

PnLS"*''    *^"r^^   *'"''    ^'"  ^^  sworn!"  the 
iiJighshman  rephed,  smiling  more  broadly. 
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"  And  that's  true,  too ! "  the  other  rejoined. 

He  had  himself  in  hand  ;  and  it  was  not  from 
him  that  the  proposal  to  break  up  the  party 
canie.  The  Major  it  was  who  at  last  pleaded 
fatigue.  Englishmen's  heads,  he  said,  were 
stronger  than  their  stomachs ;  they  were  a  match 
for  port  but  not  for  claret.  "Too  much 
Bordeaux,"  he  continued,  with  careless  contempt, 
"gives  me  the  vapours  next  day.  It's  a  d — d 
sour  drink,  I  call  it  I  Here's  a  health  to  Methuen 
and  sound  Oporto  1 " 

"  You  should  correct  it.  Major,  with  a  little 
cognac,"  The  McMurrough  suggested  politely. 

"  Not  to-night ;  and,  by  your  leave,  I'll  have 
my  man  called  and  go  to  bed." 

"  It's  early,"  James  McMurrough  said,  playing 
the  host. 

"  It  is,  but  I'll  have  my  man  and  go  to  bed," 
Payton  answered,  with  true  British  obstinacy. 
"  No  offence  to  any  gentleman." 

"There's  none  will  take  it  here,"  Asgill 
answered.  "An  Irishman's  house  is  his  guest's 
castle."  But,  knowing  that  Payton  liked  his 
glass,  he  wondered ;  until  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  other  wished  to  have  his  hand  steady  for  the 
sword-play  next  day.  He  meant  to  stay,  then  1 
"  Hang  him  1  Hang  him  !  "  he  repeated  in  his 
mind. 

The  McMurrough,  who  had  risen,  took  a  light 
and  attended  his  guest  to  his  room.  Asgill  and 
the  O'Beimes — the  smaller  folk  had  withdrawn 
earlier — remained  seated  at  the  table,  the  young 
men  scoffing  at  the  Englishman's  weak  head,  and 
his  stiffness  and  conceit  of  himself,  Asgill  silent 
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and  downcast     His  scheme  for  ridding  himself 

SuSfrT"  He  S'=  V'  '^^"'''^  Ace™Se 
K-k  u^    "^"^   "°*    distrust    Flavia:    no 

he"*^  fllTt'^h.Vr  T^'  r"''^  fi"'^  favour  "Jh 
her.     But  he  distrusted  Payton,  his  insolence 

at  the  Tower,  and  saw  his  way  to  make  use  ofT 

**'H''rV'°>^'  ^^'^PP^"  t°  alf  concerned  ' 

He  looked  up  at  a  touch  from  Morty,  and  to 
his  astonishment  he  saw  Flavia  standing  at  the 
tothefeett-'Th  There  wa,  3  hasty  scr!mblfn| 
b^  a^l  in  fL  K  ^^  ™^°  ^^  "°*  ''™"k  deep.  anS 
IL  t  V^^  H"'^'  ^"^^P*  J^e"-  ''bother,  the  girl 
was  treated  with  respect.  After  a  fashion,  t£y 
were  to  a  man  in  love  with  her  ^ 

ci.r  I  T°°*  ^^^^P'"  ^^^  answered.  And  then 
^e  stood  a  moment  drumming  with  her  slender 
fingers  on  the  table,  and  the  men  noticed  that  she 
r«.  """\"^y  P?le.  « I  cannot  sleep."  she  re! 
peated,  a  tremor  in  her  voice.     "  I  keep  thinking 

"Now ? "         '"""^  ''"^-^^ ^°  *°  ^™-" 
"  Now !  •• 

tod^th'.'f'^'^".'^*^''^^^'  "^'^  thinking  that 

Ked  «n?  .?^  ""  twenty-four  hours-that  was 
agreed,  and  he  was  told.  And  it  is  not  four 
hours  smce  you  were  there.    If  there  is  one  thkg 
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needful,  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  I — it  is  to  leave 
him  thinking  that  we're  meaning  it." 

He  spoke  gently  and  reasonably.  But  the  girl 
laboured,  it  was  plain,  under  a  weight  of  agitation 
that  did  not  suffer  her  to  reason,  much  less  to 
answer  him  reasonably.  She  was  as  one  who 
wakes  in  the  dark  night,  with  the  terror  of  an 
evil  dream  upon  him,  and  cannot  for  a  time  shake 
it  off.  "  But  if  he  dies  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  woeful 
tone.  "  If  he  dies  of  hunger  ?  Oh,  my  God,  of 
hunger !  What  have  we  done  then  ?  I  tell 
you,  she  continued,  struggling  with  over- 
whelming emotion,  "  I  cannot  bear  it  1  I  cannot 
bear  it  I "  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as 
appealing  to  each  in  turn  to  share  her  horror,  and 
to  act.  It  is  wicked,  it  is  wicked  I "  she  continued, 
in  a  shriller  tone  and  with  a  note  of  defiance  in 
her  voice,  "  and  who  will  answer  for  it  ?  Who 
wiU  answer  for  it,  if  he  dies  ?  I,  not  you  I  I, 
who  tricked  him,  who  lied  to  him,  who  lured  him 
there ! " 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  stricken  silence  in 
the  room.  Then,  "  And  what  had  he  done  to 
you  ?  "  Asgill  retorted  with  spirit — for  he  saw 
that  if  he  did  not  meet  her  on  her  own  plane  she 
was  capable  of  any  act,  however  ruinous.  "  Or, 
if  not  to  you,  to  Ireland,  to  your  King,  to 
your  Country,  to  your  hopes  ? "  He  flung  into 
his  voice  all  the  mdignation  of  which  he  was 
master.  "  A  trick,  you  say  ?  Was  it  not  by  a 
trick  he  ruined  all  ?  The  fairest  prospect,  the 
brightest  day  that  ever  dawned  for  Ireland  !  The 
day  of  freedom,  of  liberty,  of " 

She  twisted  her  fingers  feverishly  together. 
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"  Yes,"  she  said  "  yes  I  Yes.  but-I  can't  bear 
It!  I  can't!  I  can't!  It  is  no  use  talking '' 
slie  continued  with  a  violent  shudder.  -  yl 
"""^l^^'^-^^o^ ' "  she  pointed  to  the  table  strewn 

glasses  and  taU  silver-edged  horns.  "  But  he  is— 
starving!  Starving  I " ''she  repeated,  «  if  th^ 
physical  pain  touched  herself.  >  »«  "  me 

voiiX^fl""'!.*"  *?•  )°.  '*''"  to-morrow  I  Go. 
^""^f .('  ■  ^^  .'^P^ed  in  «  soothing  tone.  ' 

1 1    she  cned.     "  Never  1 " 

"Oh.  but- — "  Asgill  began,  perplexed  but 
not  suri,rised  by  her  attitudel"  ButTere^vouJ 
brother.'he  continued,  relieved.  «  He  wi/tell 
y°rt^»  tf  you.  I'm  sure,  that  nothbg  cl 
be  so  harmful  as  to  change  now.  Your  siste^ 
he  went  on,  addressing  fhe  McMurrougrwho 
had  just  descended  tl;e  stairs,  "she's  wisSc 
some  one  wiU  go  to  the  Colonel,  and  see^f  he? 

down  a  peg.    But  I'm  telling  her "  ^  "  "^  *• 

••Its  folly  entirely,  you  should  be  telling 
lierl  James  McMurrough  replied,  curtly  and 
roughly.  Intercourse  with  Payton  had  not  left 
«  an*:?  'r  Of  tempers.  '  "  To-mor"ow  a^ 
sunset,  and  not  an  hour  earlier,  he'll  be  visited 

WmV  W.'*;"  •'^  ^"'^'  F^-vy,\hatll  ieak  t 
him  I     What  more  IS  it  you're  wanting?" 

"  But'Slf^i™  •  ".f^,«"^d.     "  I  Wouldn't  I " 

iJut  It  11   be  you'll  have   to!"  he    renliVH 

roughly.     «  Wasn't  it  so  arranged  ?"       ^^^ 

trouble"    ""s*""  '^'  '"P\'"^'  ^  t^«  ^^'"e  tone  of 
«  n  ;  •.'  ^*""^  °°^  ^^«e-if  you  like !  " 

retorted        ''°'  """^  °"^  ^''^  "*'"  ^o,"  James 
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"  But  why  should  1  be  the  one — to  go  ? "  the 
wailed.  She  had  Colonel  John's  face  before  her, 
haggard,  sunken,  famished,  as,  peering  into  the 
gloomy,  firelit  room,  she  had  seen  it  that  after- 
noon, ay,  and  as  she  had  seen  it  later  against 
the  darluiess  of  her  bedroom.  "  Why  shomd  I," 
she  repeated,  "  be  the  one  to  go  ? " 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,"  her  brother  retorted 
with  a  sneer.  And  he  looked  at  Asgill  and 
laughed. 

That  look,  which  she  saw,  and  the  laugh 
which  went  with  it,  startled  her  as  a  flash  of 
light  startles  a  traveller  groping  through  darkness. 
"  Why  ? "  she  repeated  in  a  dift'erent  tone. 
"Why?" 

But  neither  her  tone  nor  Asgill's  warning 
glance  put  James  McMurrough  on  his  guard ; 
he  was  m  one  of  his  brutal  humours.  "  Why  ? " 
he  replied.  "Because  he's  a  silly  fool,  as  I'm 
thinkmg  some  others  >e,  and  has  a  fancy  for 
you,  i'lavvy  1  Faith,  , ou're  not  blind  1 '  — he 
continued,  forgetting  .nat  he  had  only  learned 
the  fact  from  Asgill  a  few  days  before,  and  that 
it  was  news  to  the  younger  men — "and  know 
it.  111  be  sworn,  as  well  as  I  do  1  Any  way, 
I've  a  notion  that  if  you  let  him  see  that  there 
is  .10  one  in  the  house  wishes  him  worse  than  you, 
Or  would  see  him  starve,  the  stupid  fool,  with  a 
lighter  heart — I'm  thinking  it  will  be  for  bringing 
him  down,  if  anything  willl " 

She  did  not  answer.  And  outwardly  she  was 
not  much  moved.  But  inwardly,  the  horror  of 
herself  and  her  part  in  the  matter,  which  she  had 
felt  as  she  lay  upstairs  in  the  darkness,  thinking 
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of  the  starving  man,  whelmed  up  and  choked 
Uer.  1  hev  were  usmg  her  for  this  I  They  were 
using  her  because  the  man— loved  her  I  Because 
hard  words,  cruel  treatment,  brutality  from  her 
would  be  ten  times  more  hard,  more  cruel,  more 
brutal  than  from  others  i  Because  such  treat- 
ment at  her  hands  would  be  more  likely  to  break 
his  spint  and  crush  hi„'  heart  I  To  what  viler 
use,  to  what  lower  end  could  a  woman  be  used 
or  human  feeling  be  prostituted  ?  ' 

Nor  was  this  all.     On  the  tide  of  this  loathing 
of  herself  rose  another,  a  newer  and  a  stranger 
feeling     The  man  loved  her.    She  did  not  doubt 
the  statement.  Its  truth  came  home  to  herat  once, 
although,  occupied  with  other  views  of  him,  she 
had  never  suspected  the  fact.    And  because  it 
Placed  him  m  a  different  light,  because  it  placed 
him  in  a  light  in  which  she  had  never  viewed 
him  before,  because  it  recalled  a  hundred  thines. 
acts,  words  on  his  part  which  she  had  barely 
noted  at  the  time,  but  which    now  took    on 
another  aspect,  it  showed  him,  too,  as  one  whom 
she  had  never  seen.     Had  he  been  free  at  this 
moment,  prosperous,  triumphant,  the  knowledge 
that  he  loved  Tier,  that  he,  her  enemy,  loved  her 
might  have  revolted  her-she  might  have  hated 
him  the  more  for  it.     But  now  that  he  lay  a 
pnsomer,  famished,  starving,  t!,e  fact  that  he 
loved  her  touched  her  heart,  transfixed  her  with 
ail  almost  poignant  feeling,  choked  her  with  a 
nsmg  flood  of  pity  and  self-reproach. 

"  So  there  you  have  it,  Flawy ! "  James  cried 
complacently.  «  And  sure,  you'll  not  be  making 
a  tool  of  yourself  at  this  time  of  day ! " 
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She  stood  as  one  stunned ;  looking  at  him 
with  strange  eyes,  thinking,  not  answering. 
Asgill,  and  Asgill  onlv,  saw  a  burning  blush  dye 
for  an  instant  the  whiteness  of  her  face.  He, 
and  he  only,  discovered,  with  the  subtle  insight 
of  one  who  loved,  a  part  of  what  she  was 
thinking.  He  wished  James  McMurrough  in 
the  depth  of  helL  But  it  was  too  late,  or  he 
feaifd  so. 

Great  was  his  relief,  therefore,  when  she  spoke. 
"Then  you'll  not— be  going  now?"  she 
said. 

"Now?"  James  retorted  contemptuously. 
"  Haven't  I  told  you,  youll  go  to-morrow  ? " 

"  If  I  must,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  will— if  I 
must." 

"  Then  what's  the  good  of  talking,  I'm  think- 
ing?" "The  McMurrough  answered.  And  he 
was  going  on — being  m  a  bullying  mood — to 
say  more  in  the  same  strain,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  from  him.  One  of  the 
O'Beimes,  who  happened  to  avert  his  eyes  from 
the  girl,  discovered  Payton  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  Phelim's  exclamation  apprised  the 
others  that  something  was  amiss,  and  they 
turned. 

"I  left  my  snufT-box  on  the  table,"  Payton 
said,  with  a  sly  grin.  How  much  he  had  heard 
they  could  not  tell.  "  Ha  I  there  it  is !  Thank 
you.  Sorry  I  Sorry,  I  am  sure  I  Hope  I  don't 
trespass.  Will  you  present  me  to  your  sister, 
Mr.  McMurrough  ?  " 

James  McMurrough  had  no  option  but  to  do 
so — looking  foolish;  while  Luke  Asgill  stood 
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COLONEL    JOHN    rose    and   walked    un- 
steadily   to   the  window.      He    rested   a 
hand  on  either  jamb  and  looked  through  it, 

feering  to  right  and  left  with  wistful  eyes. 
le  detected  no  one,  nothing,  no  change,  no 
movement,  and,  with  a  groan,  he  straightened 
himself.  But  he  stiU  continued  to  look  out, 
gazing  at  the  bare  sward  below  the  window, 
at  the  sparkling  sheet  of  water  beyond  and 
beneath  it,  at  the  pitiless  blue  sky  above,  in 
which  the  sun  was  still  high,  though  it  had 
begun  to  decline. 

Presently  he  grew  weary,  and  went  back 
to  his  chair.  He  sat  down  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  head  between  his  hands. 
Again  his  ears  had  deceived  him  I  Again  hope 
had  told  her  flattering  tale  1  How  many  more 
times  would  he  start  to  his  feet,  fancying  he 
heard  the  footstep  that  did  not  fall,  calling 
aloud  to  those  who  were  not  there,  anticipating 
those  who,  more  hard  of  heart  than  the  stone 
walls  about  him,  more  heedless  than  the  pitiless 
face  of  nature  without,  would  not  come  before 
the  appointed  time !  And  that  was  houn 
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mTOierabie,    ot    patience  and    waiting    wearv 
r  3'l.'''°^'"  «"'y  by  such  a  fancyf 'bom^f 

The  suflfering  which  is  inevitable  is  more 
easy  to  bear  than  that  which  is  caused  bv 
man.  In  the  latter  case  the  sense  that  the 
misery  felt  may  be  ended  by  so  small  a  thfn^ 
as  another's  wU;  that  another  marL  liS 
a  finger,  cut  it  short,  and  will  not-  that  ^ 
persuade  h,m  is  aU  that  is  needful-this  b? 
toTn,.^  '^  ^''  maddening,  intolerable,  athing 

Colonel   John  was    a    man  sane  and    weU- 
balanced,   and    assuredly    not    one    to    derpa^r 
lightly.      But   even   he  had   succumbed    more 
than  once  dunng  the  last  twelve  hours  to  S 
of  rage,  provoked   as   much  by  the  futility  of 
h,s  suffermg  as  by  the  cruelty  of  his  persecuW 
After  each  of  these  storms  he  had  laughed   in 
wonder  at    himself,  had  scolded    hims^tfand 
grown  calm      But  thev  had  made  their  mark 
upon  him,  they  had   left  his  eyes  wilder  S 
H^^'u"!?"^  hollow,  his  hand  less  firm 
tie  had  burned,  in  fighting  the  cold  of  th^ 
pas    night,   all    that  wotld    bur^?  excent   the 
chair  on   which  he  sat;    and   .Tth    thTdaSS 
the  last  spark  of  his  fire  had  died  out     S 
.^thstanding    those    fits  of  rage   he  was  not 

Ifcl'h"''-    S' ,T^d  -mmfnd  his  Tulti" 
at  will,  he  could  stiU  reflect  and  plan    marshJ 
the  arguments    and  perfect   the  Somtal 
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must  convince  his  foes,  that,  if  they  indicted  a 
lingering  death  on  him,  they  did  but  work  their 
own  undoing.  But  at  times  he  found  himself 
confounding  the  present  with  the  past,  fancy- 
ing, for  a  while,  that  he  was  in  a  Turkish 
prison,  and  turning,  under  that  impression,  to 
address  Bale ;  or  starting  from  a  waking  dream 
of  some  cold  camp  in  Russian  snows — alas  1 
starting  from  it  only  to  shiver  with  that 
penetrating,  heart-piercing,  frightful  cold,  which 
was  worse  to  bear  than  the  gnawing  of  hunger 
or  the  longing  of  thirst. 

He  had  not  eaten  for  more  than  seventy 
hours.  But  the  long  privation  which  had 
weakened  his  limbs  and  blanched  his  cheeks, 
which  had  even  gone  some  way  towards  dis- 
ordering his  senses,  had  not  availed  to  sbake 
his  will.  The  possibility  of  surrender  did  not 
occur  to  him,  partly  because  he  felt  sure  that 
James  McMurrough  would  not  be  so  foohsh 
as  to  let  him  die ;  but  partly,  also,  by  reason 
of  a  noble  stubbornness  in  the  man,  a  fixedness 
that  for  no  pain  of  death  would  leave  a  woman 
or  a  child  to  perish.  More  than  once  Colonel 
Sullivan  had  had  to  make  that  choice,  amid 
the  horrors  of  a  retreat  across  famished  lands, 
with  wolves  and  Cossacks  on  his  skirts;  and 
perhaps  the  choice  then  made  had  become  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  At  any  rate,  whether  that 
were  the  cause  or  no,  in  this  new  phase  he 
gave  no  thought  to  yielding. 

He  had  sat  for  some  minutes  in  the  attitude 
of  depression,  or  bodily  weakness,  which  has 
been  described,  when  once  more  a  sound  startled 
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ih™?H  k"'^  ^'^  ^^^  «°«*  t""»ed  his  eyes, 
sharpened  by  hunger,  on  the  window.    But  tWs 

te^S  Shiff  .  ""r  '■"P^^*^d.  Then  he  fal- 
to  the  i^^/^  •  ""'^  T'  ?«*^  ^«"t  unsteadily 
MUedTut"''^'  '^""^  ^  ^-d  on  eae^ 

ev^  met^  'XIT"'"*  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  in.    Their 
^T^    ■  ^^"J^J'f  "^^'^  ^^^  than  a  yard  apart. 
1  he  girl  started  back  with  a  low  (L  caused 
either  by  alarm  on  finding  liim  so  n^;  her  S 
by  horror  at  the  change  fn  his  aspect     If  thi 
ktter,  there  was  abundant  cause.     For  she  ha^ 
left  him  hungry,  she  found  him  starving    she 
haJ    left    him    haggard,  she  found    K'^^th 
,^yf"'"f  ."••«%  large,  his  temples  hoiow.  Us 
lips  dry.  his  chin  unshaven.     It  was  indeed  a 
mask   rather  than  a  face,  a  staring  mask  of 
famme   that  looked  out  of  the  dusly^m  ll 
t:  *°d    ooked  not  the  less  pitifuUy.  not  the 
less  wofully  because,  as  soon  ^  its  owner  t(S 
"« t!J  l^°*'*y'  **>«  '^'^^  tried  to  smile 
f.l  i^^^^'   °^   ^°d'"    ^^^   whispered.      Her 
fece  had  grown  nearly  as  white  L  his      "  O 

KL°'  ^'^'"    ^^'  """^  imagined  nothing 

so^™  t^°l°u^^  ''°^'  believing-his  throat  was 
so  dry  that  he  could  not  spealTat  once-that  he 
^.pitv  as  weU  as  horror  ili  her  face,  felt  a  sob 

bravdvfor ttr  .^'  *"^  1°  '"^'  ^^e  mSS 

„."  Yo"  must  not  leave  me— too  long."  he  said 
His  smile  was  becoming  ghasUy.        * 
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She  drew  in  her  breath,  and  averted  her  face, 
to  hide,  he  hoped,  the  effect  of  the  sight  upon  her. 
Or  perhaps — for  he  saw  her  shudder — she  was 
mutely  caJing  the  sunlit  lake  on  which  her  eyes 
rested,  the  blue  sky,  the  smiling  summer  scene, 
to  witness  against  this  foul  cruelty,  this  dark 
wickedness. 

But  it  seemed  that  he  deceived  himself.  For 
when  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again,  though  it 
was  still  colourless,  it  was  hard  and  set 

"  You  must  sign,"  she  said.  "  You  must  sign 
the  paper." 

His  parched  lips  opened,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
He  was  as  one  struck  dumb. 

"  You  must  sign  1 "  she  fepeated  insistently. 
"  Do  you  hear  ?    You  must  sign ! " 

StiU  he  did  not  answer  ;  he  only  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  of  infinite  reproach.  The  pity  of  it ! 
The  pity  of  it !  She,  a  woman,  a  girl,  whom 
compassion  should  have  constrained,  whose  tender 
heart  should  have  bled  for  him,  could  see  him 
tortured,  could  aid  in  the  work,  and  cry  "  Sign !" 

She  could  indeed,  for  she  repeated  the  word- 
fiercely,  feverishly.  "Sign I  she  cried.  And 
then,  "  If  you  will,"  she  said,  "  I  will  give  you— 
see  I  See  I  You  shall  have  this.  You  shall  eat 
and  drink;  only  signl  For  God's  sake,  sign 
what  they  want,  and  eat  and  drink  I  " 

And,  with  fingers  that  trembled  with  haste, 
she  drew  from  a  hiding-place  in  her  cloak,  bread 
and  milk  and  wine.  "  See  what  I  have  brought," 
she  continued,  holding  them  before  his  starting 
eyes,  his  cracking  Ups,  "  if  you  will  sign." 

He  gazed  at  them,  at  her,  with  anguish  of 
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the  mind  as  weU  as  of  the  body.  How  he 
had  mistaken  her  J  How  he  had  misread  herl 
Then  with  a  groan,  "God  forgive  you  1  "he 
cned,  "leannotl    I  cannot  1"  ^ 

"  You  will  not  sign  ? "  she  retorted. 

Cannot,  and  will  not ! "  he  said 
"And  why  ?     Why  will  you  not  ?  » 
On  that  his  patience,  sorely  tried,  gave  way 
and,  swept  along  by  one  of  tLse  guste  of  3' 

You  ask  ine  why?    Because,  ungrateful    un 
womanly,  miserable  as  you  are-I  wfu  not  rX 
you  or  the  dead  I    BecLe  I'wii  S  beVake 
to  an  old  man's  trust  1    I  will  not  give  to  the 

seU  mrhol'*  r  "!f  ^"?  ^°'  *^«  innSt-ior 
sell  my  honour  for  a  drink  of  water  1     Because  " 

-he  laughed  a  half-delirious  laugh-"  there  is 
nothing  to  sign,  nothing  !  I  have^  burned  your 
parchments  these  two  days,  and  if  you  tempt  me 
two  more  days,  if  you  make  me  suffer  twFce^ 
much  as  I  have  suffered,  you  can  do  notWnel 
not^.r%'^r.  T.  hard/s-it  is,  you  M 
nothmg !  He  held  out  hands  which  tr.  mbled 
withpassion.  "You  can  do  nothingl"  he  repeat^ 
"Neither  you.  who-God  forgive  you  are  no 
woman  have  no  woman's  lieart.no  wSn^pity^ 

B,.f^  T    ftL'^u"''  ^^  "°^  ^^'^^s  me  to  get  I 
But    I    foiled   him    ^hen,   as  I   wiU   foil   Mm 

^f^^^''  P^'^"'-^'^'    ^^'=-^-'1.  ^^  he   S 

He  faltered  and  was  silent,  steadying  himself 

moS"^  °°"  ^J"^-  ^^^'  *»>«  ^     For  a 
moment  he  covered  his  eyes  with  the  other  hand 
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Then  "  God  forgive  me  I "  he  resumed  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  1  know  not  what  I  say  I  God  forgive 
me  I  And  you — Go  1  for  you  too — God  forgive 
you — know  not  what  you  do.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  hunger  and  thirst,  or  you  would  not 
try  me  thus  1  Nor  do  you  know  what  you  were 
to  me,  or  you  would  not  try  me  thus!  Yet  I 
ought  to  remember  that — that  it  is  not  for  your- 
self you  do  it  1 " 

He  turned  his  back  on  her  then,  and  on  the 
window.  He  had  taken  three  steps  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room,  when  she  cried,  "  Wait  1 " 

"  Go  1 "  he  repeated  with  a  backward  gesture 
of  the  hand.    "  Go  I  and  God  forgive  you,  as 


I  do!" 

"  Wait  1 "  she  cried, 
take  them  I  Quick!" 
almost  with  suspicion, 


"And  take  them!  Oh, 
He  turned  about  slowly, 
She  was  holding  the  food 
and  the  drink  ttirough  the  window,  holding  them 
out  for  him  to  take.  But  it  might  be  another 
deception.  He  was  not  sure,  and  for  a  moment  a 
cunning  look  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  took 
a  step  in  a  stealthy  fashion  towards  the  window, 
as  if,  were  she  off  her  guard,  he  would  snatch 
them  from  her.  But  she  cried  again,  "Take 
them !  Take  them ! "  with  tears  in  her  voice. 
"  I  brought  them  for  you.  May  God  indeed 
forgive  me!" 

The  craving  was  so  strong  upon  him  that 
he  took  them  then  without  a  word,  without 
answering  her  or  thanking  her.  He  turned  his 
back  on  her,  as  soon  as  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  them,  as  if  he  dared  not  let  her  see  the 
desire  in  his  face;  and  standing  thus,  he  drew 
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the  stopper  from  the  bottle  of  milk,  and  drank. 

SfiriT)  i*!?  -"^j  ^^^^''^  ^«"1«  t«  his  lips 
unt  I  he  had  dramed  the  last  drop:  but  he  con- 
trolled  himself,  and  when  he  had  swallowed  a 
few  mouthfuls,  he  removed  it.  Then,  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  sacrament,  perhaps  with  the  feel- 
mg  that  should  attend  one,  he  broke  off  three 
or  four  small  fragments  of  the  bread,  and  ate 

H?Zl?"^.,^  °"^*"'^  slowly-the  first  with 
ditticulty  the  second  more  easily,  the  third  with 

ff  ^'^l^l"^^'?}}  ^^  '^''^^'^ed  only  by  a  firm 
effort  of  the  will  "Presently I"  L  told  hi™ 
self.  "Presently!  There  is  plenty,  there  is 
^'n"E  ,  Yet  he  allowed  hiiSself^Jo  mo  e 
mouthfuls  of  bread  and  another  sip  of  milk- 
milk  that  was  nectar,  rather  than  any  earthly 
drmk  his  lips  had  ever  encountered 

At  length,  with  new  life  running  in  his  veins, 
and  not  new  hfe  only,  but  a  pure  thankfuhiess 
that  she  had  proved  herself  very  woman  at  the 
last  he  laid  his  treasures  on  the  chair,  and  turned 
to  her.     t>he  was  gone. 

A  ^i!  u^u  I"!'-,  *'°'"  ^'^''^  he  had  eaten  and 
dnmk  he  had  felt  her  presence  at  his  back,  and 
once  he  was  sure  that  he  had  heard  her  sob 
^-t  she  was  gone.  A  chiU  feU  upon  his  spirits. 
1  et  she  might  not  be  gone  far.  ife  staggered— 
for  he  was  not  yet  steady  on  his  feet-to  the 
window,  and  looked  to  right  and  left 

She  had  not  gone  far.  She  was  lying  prone 
on  the  sward,  her  face  hidden  on  her  arms!  and 
It  was  true  that  he  had  heard  her  sob,  for  she 
was  weepmg  without  restraint  The  change  in 
him,  the  evidence  of  suffering  which  she  had 
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read  in  his  face,  to  say  nothing  of  his  reproaches, 
had  done  something  more  than  shock  her.  They 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  true  nature — already 
dimly  seen — of  the  plan  to  which  she  had  lent 
herself.  They  had  torn  the  last  veil  from  the 
selfishness  of  those  with  whom  she  had  acted, 
their  cupidity  and  their  ruthlessness.  And  they 
had  shown  the  man  himself  in  a  light  so  new 
and  startling,  that  even  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  had  not  prepared  her  for  it.  The  scales 
of  prejudice  which  had  dimmed  her  sight  fell  at 
length,  and  wholly,  from  her  eyes ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  she  saw  him  as  he  was.  For  the  first 
time  she  perceived  that,  in  pursuing  the  path  he 
had  followed,  he  might  have  thought  himself 
right;  he  might  have  been  moved  by  a  higher 
motive  than  self-interest,  he  might  have  been 
standing  for  others  rather  than  for  himself. 
Parts  of  the  passionate  rebuke  which  suffering 
and  indignation  had  forced  from  him  remained 
branded  upon  her  memory;  and  she  wept  in 
shame,  feeling  her  helplessness,  her  ignorance, 
her  inexperience,  feeling  that  she  had  no  longer 
any  sure  support  or  prop.  For  how  could 
she  trust  those  who  had  drawn  her  into  this 
hideous,  this  cruel  business  ?  Who,  taking  advan- 
tage at  once  of  her  wounded  vanity,  and  her 
affection  for  her  brother,  :d  led  her  to  this  act, 
from  which  she  now  shran.    n  abhorrence  ? 

There  was  only,  of  all  about  her.  Uncle  Ulick 
to  whom  she  could  turn,  or  on  whom  she  could 
depend.  And  he,  though  he  would  not  have 
stooped  to  this,  was  Uttle  better,  she  knew,  than 
a  broken  reed.    The  sense  of  her  loneliness,  the 
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knowledge  that  those  about  her  used  her  for  their 
ownends-and  those  the  most  unworthy^l^vlr 
whelmed  her ;  and  m  proportion  as  she  had  been 

When  the  first  passion  of  self-reoroach  h«H 
spent  itself,  she  heaJd  him  caUing  Efby  narn^ 
andm  a  voice  that  stirred  her  heart-strings. The 
rose  first  to  her  knees  and  then  to  her  ffeet.  and 

Lh'*'!?^  •ir  ^'''!'  ."^  ^"^  «Pen  the  door."  she 

said,  humbly  and  in  a  broken  voice.     "I  h^j! 

brought  the  key."  ® 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  did  not  unlock 
^Lf'  f"^  l^^P^^  *^"-  f^''^  "verted  that  he 
tTe^lwVf  '^''-^T*  ^J^"  ^"^"^'^  the  corner  of 
inH  Ih  Z  *°  ^""^  *^^  *^°°''  her  brother's  head 
and  shoulders  rose  above  the  level  of  the  nlat 
form.    As  The  McMurrough  stepped  on  to  the 

atter  from  the  path,  he  was  in  tf4  to  see  her 
skirt  vamshin^.    He  saw   no    more.     But  S 

on  y,     •  ''.I  ^"T^'i  ^"'"^"^  the  corner,  and  came 
..  WlT.*^'  '''  of  putting  the  key  in  the  loct 

voice^'.^^A^'^^o^u  madT/"  '^  ^"^'^'  ^  '^  *-'"« 

JhtSr  ^SmSe-n^foYtSptre 
fought  tnat  the  man  whom  he  haS  sHeeS; 
wonged.  and  who  knew  him  for  the  perjured 
thmg  he  was,  might  in  another  minute  KJ_ 

£m^f**^^  "^^^  t^^^  ^^  Pl^^^d,  free  to  avenge 
h^lfand  pumsh  his  foes,  rose  up  before  hi£ 
and  he  thrust  her  roughly  from  the  door.     The 

St^J^r^  *tT^.'  f  *™^  ^^"y  ^  her  hand,  and 
ne  tned  to  snatch  it  from  her. 
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"Give  it  me!"  he  cried  "Do  you  hear? 
Give  it  me  I" 

"  I  will  not ! "  she  cried.    "  No  1 " 

"  Give  it  up,  I  say  1 "  he  retorted.  And  this 
time  he  made  good  his  hold  on  her  wrist.  He 
tried  to  force  the  key  from  her.  "  Let  it  go  I " 
he  panted,  "  or  I  shall  hurt  you  I " 

But  he  made  a  great  mistake  if  he  thought  that 
he  could  coerce  Flavia  in  that  way.  Her  fingers 
only  closed  more  tightly  on  the  key.  "  Never ! " 
she  cried,  struggling  with  him.  "  Never  1  1  am 
going  to  let  him  out  I " 

"  You  coward ! "  a  voice  cried  through  the 
door.  "  Coward  I  Coward  ! "  There  was  a 
sound  of  drumming  on  the  door. 

But  Colonel  John's  voice  and  his  blows  were 
powerless  to  help,  as  James,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage 
and  alarm,  gripped  the  girl's  wrist,  and  twisted 
it.  "  Let  it  go  1  Let  it  go,  you  fool  1 "  he  cried 
brutally,  "  or  I  will  break  your  arm  1 " 

Her  face  turned  white  with  pain,  but  for  a 
moment  she  endured  in  silence.  Then  a  shriek 
escaped  her. 

It  was  answered  instantly.  Neither  he  nor 
she  had  had  eyes  for  aught  but  one  another; 
and  the  hand  that  fell,  and  fell  heavily,  on 
James's  shoulder  was  as  unexpected  as  a 
thunderbolt. 

"  By  Heaven,  man,"  a  voice  cried  in  his  ear. 
"  Are  you  mad  ?  Or  is  this  the  way  you  treat 
women  in  Kerry  ?  Let  the  lady  go  1  Let  her 
go,  I  say  1 " 

The  command  was  needless,  for  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  voice  James  had  fallen  back  mth  a 
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StThe'^ofh^^^K''^*^^'"?  •>"  ''""■sed  wrist 

tTe  Tower  wSl^^'TJtT'!?  ^"  .^"PP"'*  -^-n^t 
Ti.««   I  .  ,  'o'  a  moment  no  one  suoke 

lor  ne  It  was— bade  her  come  away  with  him 
a^Mrel    You  11  have  a  care,  and  come  away. 

J  Give  me  the  key  I"  he  said  for  the  last 

I  did! ipoS!hZTyZ>''  "^  "^''-"  ^ 

it  be  of  yours  ^^ltie^^"X'^vrs 

come  between  us,  eh  ? "  y°"  *° 

"  /'aS°^n!rT'^-  *  "  '^  '  °«"^"d'"  he  said  airily 
thehTtri^L^tSd^Tv^'dl-:    He  tap^S 
but  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  ul  oL"Tsh"Jf 
»;?eafe-ii--^^^^^ 
^Sl^M^---S,He 

b^r sX"at^lJ^    SenS  S  n^^rS  ^ ?  T 
At  another  tune  she^XuS'^haTl  bieS^S 
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him.  But  his  brutal  violence  had  done  more 
during  the  last  ten  minutes  to  depose  his  image 
from  her  heart  than  years  of  neglect  and 
rudeness. 

Payton  saw  him  go,  and,  blessing  the  good 
fortune  which  had  put  him  in  a  position  to 
command  the  beauty's  thanks,  he  turned  to 
receive  them.  But  I<lavia  was  not  looking  at 
him,  was  not  thinking  of  him.  She  had  put  the 
key  in  the  lock  and  was  trying  to  turn  it  Her 
left  wrist,  however,  was  too  weak,  and  the  right 
was  so  strained  as  to  be  useless.  She  signed  to 
him  to  turn  the  key,  and  he  did  so,  and  threw 
open  the  door,  wondering  much  who  was  there 
and  what  it  was  all  about.. 

He  did  not  at  once  recognise  the  man  who, 
pale  and  haggard,  a  mere  ghost  of  himself, 
dragged  himself  up  the  three  steps,  and,  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  leant  against  the  doorpost 
But  when  Colonel  John  spoke  and  tried  to 
thank  the  girl,  he  knew  him. 

He  whistled.  "  You  are  Colonel  Sullivan  1 " 
he  said. 

"  The  same,  sir  1 "  Colonel  John  murmured 
mechanically. 

"Are  you  ill?" 

"  I  am  not  well,"  the  other  replied  with  a 
sickly  smile.  The  indignation  whicn  he  had  felt 
during  the  contest  between  the  girl  and  her 
brother  had  been  too  much  for  his  strengtL 
"  I  shall  be  better  presently,"  he  added.  He 
closed  his  eyes. 

"We  should  be  getting  him  below,"  FIavi« 
said  in  an  undertone. 
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Payton  looked  from  one  to  the  other     H- 

^j"  .  fog.  "H„  1,0  b™,  h.^°SJ-rt' 

"  Nothing." 

"Thedevin    And  why? " 

wise  to*  H^him'^*^''^'"'^  '"'^  ""<=''  j*  w« 

"  We  wanf iH   L     "' "  ''»» «"  self-reproach. 

shrstij:""!^'..,':';:',;:^;.:''"-^^  -»« property.- 

"  To  your  hrotl.t .  ? " 

"Ah,   to   him !  '    'I  hen    c.pin™  i,:„      ^     .. 
ment.  "It  was  mine/ Sdded  ^  ^'  ''''*°'"'^- 
truSlhif^^'^i'''"  estate,  were  much  hck'  h 

sn,Srw!:^"ftirhet"Vhe'Mrpr^L^"/^ « 

a  thoughtful  face  ai   the  ..^fr"'       '°n''^'*  ^^^^ 

SJL  ''"'"^.l^**^'  ""'^  tJ^e  rambling  slate! 
SriS    '  ""''^  '*'  '^^^^  ''"^  peat-stacL    He 

for^Pli^f '^  '^'".f"'^  "*  t'^"*  moment,  however 
for  Flavia  saw  that  Colonel  Sullivans  s?r^nS' 
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was  not  to  be  revived  in  an  hour.  He  must  be 
assisted  to  the  house  and  cared  for  there.  But 
in  the  meantime,  and  to  lend  some  strength,  she 
was  anxious  to  give  him  such  wine  and  food  as 
he  could  safely  take.  To  procure  these  she 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  had  been  confined. 
As  she  cast  her  eyes  round  its  dismal  interior, 
marked  the  poor  handful  of  embers  that  told  of 
his  long  struggle  with  the  cold,  marked  the  one 
chair  which  he  had  saved— for  to  lie  on  the  floor 
had  been  death— marked  the  beaten  path  that 
led  from  the  chair  to  the  window,  and  spoke  of 
many  an  hour  of  painful  waiting  and  of  hope 
deferred,  she  saw  the  man  in  another,  a  more 
gentle,  a  more  domestic  aspect.  She  had  seen 
the  heroism,  she  now  saw  the  pathos  of  his 
conduct,  and  tears  came  afresh  to  her  eyes. 
"  For  me  she  murmured.  "  For  me  1  And 
how  had  I  treated  him  1 " 

Her  old  grievance  against  him  was  forgotten, 
wiped  out  of  remembrance  by  his  sufferings. 
She  dwelt  only  on  the  treatment  she  had  meted 
out  to  him. 

When  tiiey  had  given  him  to  eat  and  drink  he 
assured  them,  smiling,  that  he  could  walk.  But 
wlien  he  attempted  to  do  so  he  staggered.  "  He 
will  need  a  stronger  arm  than  yours,"  Payton 
said,  with  a  grin.     "  May  I  offer  mine  ? " 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  at  him  gratefully. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  can  walk,"  the  Colonel  repeated  obstinately. 
"  A  little  giddy,  that  is  all."  But  in  the  end  he 
needed  all  the  help  that  both  could  give  him. 
And  so  it  happened  that  a  few  minutes  later 
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J^ourtya^d^'liSt^.  ''  ^«  entrance  to  the 

saw  the  tKppa^^Jl^tkeVfn'  ""''  '"'* 
amity.  ^'^    "vmu^,  unKea  in  apparent 

taking  n;,Tte?'to"^:rn"tV%^  4 
thus  unforeseen,  struck  Asm'  I  ^ilC  .uH  ^'S'^*' 
a  bullet.  Colonerjohn  Sased  and  ^^''t."^ 
company  of  Flavia  and  Pay  on  1  'aU  hif  ^^^ 
aJl  his  coolness  forsook  him  W»  i  ,"  ''™^' 
sight  by  a  back  wav  hnt  n  f'  i.^^  ""^""^  ^^t  of 
mlrke/his  itrert^'      '  "***  ''"^"'e  Payton  had 
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THE   SCENE   IN   THE   PASSAGE 

ASGILL,  saw  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
commander  whose  force  has  been  out- 
flanked, and  who  has  to  decide  on  the  instant 
how  he  may  best  re-form  it  on  a  new  front. 
Flavia  and  Colonel  Sullivan,  Flavia  and  Payton, 
Payton  and  Colonel  Sullivan— each  of  these  con- 
junctions had  for  him  a  separate  menace :  each 
threatened  either  his  suit  for  Flavia,  or  his 
standing  in  the  house  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  he  could  hope  to  win  her.  In 
addition,  the  absence  of  James  McMurrough  at 
this  critical  moment  left  Asgill  in  the  most  pain- 
ful perplexity.  If  James  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, why  was  he  wanting  at  this  moment, 
when  it  behoved  them  to  decide,  and  to  decide 
quickly,  what  line  they  would  take  ? 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  great  peat-stack  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  whither  he  had  retired 
that  he  might  make  up  his  mind  before  he  faced 
the  three,  Asgill  bit  his  nails  and  cursed  The 
McMurrough  with  all  his  heart,  calhng  him  a 
score  of  names,  each  worse  than  the  other.  It 
was,  it  must  be,  through  his  folly  and  mis- 
management that  the  thing  had  befallen,  that 
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that  flew>™TsjEpreS  lfZ^\Cl 

In  council  with  James  McMurr^uSe  mi^ht 
knew     BuTjatS'absre    id  S  "Iffi 

dainfnl  °ir^/'7^'T  he  had  made,  was  openRr  dis- 
suTenLi     '  ?«'"Panions;  M'hile  the  Irishmen 
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The  position  was  singular ;  for  the  English 
o^cer,  partly  by  virtue  of  his  mission  and  partly 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  he  had  gained, 
carried  himself  as  if  he  held  that  ascendency  in 
the  house  which  Colonel  Sullivan  had  enjoyed — 
an  ascendency,  like  his,  grudged  and  precarious, 
as  the  men's  savage  and  furtive  glances  proved. 
But  for  his  repute  as  a  duellist  they  would  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the  visitor  there  and  then. 
And  but  for  the  presence  of  his  four  troopers  in 
the  background  they  might  have  fallen  upon 
him  in  some  less  regular  fashion.  As  it  was,  they 
sat,  eating  slowly  and  eyeing  him  askance ;  and, 
without  shame,  were  relieved  when  Asgill  entered. 
They  looked  to  him  to  clear  up  the  situation  and 
put  the  interloper  in  his  right  place.  At  any 
rate,  the  burden  was  now  lifted  from  their 
shoulders. 

"  I'm  fearing  I'm  late,"  Asgill  said,  as  he  took 
his  seat.  "  Where'li  The  McMurrough  be,  I 
wonder  ? " 

"  Gone  to  meet  your  friend,  I  should  think," 
Payton  repUed  with  a  sneer. 

Asgill  maintained  a  steady  face.  "My 
friend  ?  "  he  repeated.    "  Oh,  Colonel  Sullivan  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  friend  who  was  to  return  to-day," 
tlie  other  retorted.  "  Have  you  seen  anything 
of  him  ? "  he  continued,  with  a  grin. 

Asgill  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  Payton's  face. 
'•  I'm  fancying  you  have  the  advantage  of  me," 
he  said.  "  More  by  token,  I'm  thinking,  Major, 
you  have  seen  that  same  friend  already. ' 

"  Maybe  I  have." 

"  And  had  a  bout  with  him  ? " 
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"Eh?" 
"And,  faith,  had  the  best  of  the  bout  tnni  >• 

"The  fS"';i'^v "  1^^"'  -j^^-i  -«'djy- 

J  ./ .     '     tne  other  burst  forth      "  Nn  T',« 
you,  you  know  it's  true  J "  ^  ^  """" 

wiiMh'TuTmorsioC^*  '*'"  ^^^'"  -p"^'^' 

"  Nothing  ?  " 

"  And  for  a  good  reason.     Sure  and  T'm  *u 
«S°vo*''^  "^"'"^  "^  likely  to"ieU?tl"l"*'^ 
cried        ^      ""'^  "°*  *  P'^'^y  t°  '^'•"  Payton 
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"  Why  should  I  be  ?  "  Asgill  rejoined,  calmly 
cutting  a  slice  of  bread.  "  What  have  I  to  gain 
by  robbing  the  young  lady  of  her  inheritance  ? 
I  d  be  more  likely  to  lose  by  it  than  gain." 

"Lose  by  it?      Why?" 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  Asgill  answered.  And 
he  hummed : 

They  tried  put  the  comether  on  Judy  McBain : 

One,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three ! 

Cotter  and  crowder  and  Paddy  O'Hea ; 
For  who  but  she's  owner  of  Ballymacshane  ? 

He  made  his  meaning  so  clear,  and  pointed 
it  so  audaciously  before  them  all,  that  Payton. 
after  scowling  at  him  for  some  seconds  with 
his  hand  on  a  glass  as  if  he  meant  to  throw  it, 
dropped  his  eyes  and  his  hand  and  fell  into  a 
gloomy  study.  He  could  not  but  own  the  weight 
of  the  other's  argument.  If  AsgiU  was  a  pre- 
tender to  the  heiress's  hand — and  Payton  did  not 
doubt  this — the  last  thought  in  his  mind  would 
be  to  divest  her  of  her  property. 

Asgill  read  his  thoughts,  and  presently,  "  1 
hope  the  wound  is  not  serious  ? "  he  said. 

"  He  is  not  wounded,"  the  Major  answered 
curtly.  A  few  minutes  before  he  would  have 
flown  out  at  the  other  ;  now  he  took  the  thrust 
quietly.  He  was  thinking.  Meanwhile  the 
O'Beimes  and  their  fellows  grinned  their  open- 
mouthed  admiration  of  the  bear-tamer  ;  and  by- 
and-by,  concluding  the  fun  was  at  an  end,  they 
went  out  one  by  one,  until  the  two  men  were 
left  together. 

They  sat  some  way  apart,  Payton  brooding 
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glancing  at  tlfe  oTher     Sch  satX'™  •  *°  '^^ 
Before  him;  each  saw  thenfh     •    !uP"^  ''^^^ 
wondered  hw  he  couTd  beV  I     l!"^^^  ^"^  *»d 
Payton  cared  fo^L  ISteS^^^^^^     ^^^  '*• 
that  had  caught  his  £y    but  he  S"  '^  ^/'^^ 
debt,  and  his  mouth  waS  fnr  .?    ^"'  '""''  ^» 
Asgill  cared,  as  has  Ken  Sid    Ii«t  ^^''''''i^"^- 
for  the  inheritance   hiirhf     '        .   **'"  "otliing 
man  should  never'  hve  t  ''^'''^  ^^^}  ^^^  "t^e? 
"  It  is  a  pity."  Son  meHit^rf''  }^^  ^«"n«n- 
«d.  I  coulJ'taKhe  5^1   Sr^'  "^'"•'  "^'^  ^s 
S»-'d  not  be  the  fct  igh'gS  X'hr"'"^- 
h«  marriage  across  the  pommel  r-    m-^  ^ 
reflected  that  if  he  could  S  Pavton  ^  ^'^JI 

Bu|itmusTnt;?li^-5oSwr'^  ^'^  '^-•• 

braggart  fashion,  the  Stter  fc  *"p*^Vk'"  ''''' 
Protestants  ■  but  .f  a  -n  "*•  ^<*th  were 
Payton  wL'  ^  officer  ^d  /'%**'«  ^^^^•^^. 
latter  flattered  hii^l7k^*^  •*  gentleman.     The 

would.in  tf  nS'^f^vt 'Srbv%"^^^^ 

But.  could  he  have  lonbL      .  ^{"'■'^^'''■f^ud. 

he  would  havltrembl^  nf  l'"*\^'^'"'^  heart. 

d«wn  back     F^r  KoST  ''\^°"^'*  ^''^'^ 

while  Irish  boi  wei^  deep  and  ?"  k"T  *h«*' 

^harp.  his  lifo^ouldVori^lSVnnS 
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^m        j|g| 

^^^H'   -    ■  i  *MK^M 

^H '  '     -''^^H 

H^kJiHI 

purchase  if  he  wronged  this  girl.  Bad  man  as 
Asffill  was,  his  love  was  of  no  common  kind,  even 
as  the  man  was  no  common  man. 

And  he  suspected  the  other ;  and  he  shook — 
ay,  so  that  the  table  against  which  he  leant 
trembled— with  rage  at  the  thought  that  Payton 
might  offer  the  girl  some  rudeness.  The  suspicion 
weighed  so  heavily  on  him  that  he  was  fixed  to 
see  the  other  to  his  room  that  night.  When 
Payton  rose  to  go,  he  rose  also ;  and  when,  by 
chance,  Payton  sat  down  again,  he  sat  down  also, 
with  a  look  that  betrayed  his  thoughts.  At  once 
the  Englishman  understood;  and  thenceforth  they 
sat  with  frowning  faces,  each  thinking  more 
intently  than  before  how  he  might  thrust  the 
other  from  his  path ;  each  more  certain,  with 
every  moment,  that,  the  other  removed,  his  path 
to  the  goal  was  clear  and  open.  Neither  gave  a 
thought  to  Colonel  Sullivan,  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion  upstairs :  Payton,  because  the  Colonel 
seemed  to  him  a  middle-aged  man,  plain  and 
grey  ;  and  Asgill,  because  a  more  immediate  and 
pressing  jealousy  had  thrust  his  mistrust  of  the 
Colonel  from  his  mind. 

There  was  claret  on  the  table,  and  the  Major, 
dull  and  bored,  and  resenting  the  other's  vigilance, 
did  not  spare  it.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet  to 
retire  he  was  heated  and  flushed,  but  not  drunk. 
"  Where's  that  young  cub  ?  "  he  asked,  breaking 
the  silence. 

Asgill  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  cant  hope 
to  fill  his  place,"  he  said  with  a  smooth  smile. 
"  But  I  will  be  doing  the  honours  as  ivell  as 
I  can.' 
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"  You  needn't  trouble  " 

repuSln'th^'same  t^r't^d  ''^'^"'"  ^^«^» 
the  candles  from  the  table  h-I  *''^'"»  *7°  of 
EngUshman  up?he  stafi""'   ^'  ^'"'"^'^   *h. 

i  he  gradual  ascent  of  the  liriit^  nn^  f  i,« 
mounting  footsteos  Xo„w   if         ■    *"^  '"^^  >* 
warning  of  their^comin^     ^T  S^'"  /'^^'» 

She  raised  her  hand.     "  Ah  "  she  cn!^  .<  1,    u 

coldly!  "'"'  ""PP'''-    "Good-nighl,"  she  said 
Asgill  continued  to  keep  silence     r^^c  ^ 

p»xrs^i^„r.  zF'':?  ^^""« 


^nr^w  "'^P*' 
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V?,r-  t   ■( 


with  his  head  on  one  side  and  a  grin  on  his 
fitce: 

They  tried  put  the  comether  on  Judy  McBain : 

One,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three ! 

Cotter  and  crowder  and  Paddy  O'Hea ; 
For  who  but  she's  owner  of  Ballymacshane  ?" 

Asgill's  face  was  dark  with  passion,  but  "Good- 
night" Flavia  repeated  coldly.  And  this  time 
the  displeasure  in  her  tone  silenced  the  Major. 
The  two  men  went  on  to  their  rooms,  though 
Asgill's  hands  itched  to  be  at  the  other's  tliroat. 
A  moment  later  two  doors  closed  sharply. 

Flavia  remained  in  the  darkness  of  the 
passage,  but  she  no  longer  listened — she  thought. 
Presently  she  went  back  to  her  room. 

There,  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  her, 
she  continued  to  stand  and  to  think.  And 
the  blush  which  the  Major's  insinuation  had 
brought  to  her  cheek  still  burned  there.  It 
was  natural  that  Payton's  words  should  direct 
her  thoughts  more  closely  and  more  intimately 
to  the  man  outside  whose  door  he  had  found 
her;  nor  less  natural  that  she  should  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  two,  should  picture 
the  manner  of  the  one  and  the  manner  of  the 
other,  should  consider  how  the  one  had  treated 
her  in  an  abnormal  crisis,  when  he  had  held 
her  struggling  in  his  arms,  when  in  her  despair 
she  had  beaten  his  face  with  her  hands,  when, 
after  her  attempt  on  his  life,  he  had  subdued 
her  by  sheer  force ;  and  how  the  other  had 
treated  her  in  the  few  hours  he  had  known 
herl     And  so  comparing,  she  could  not  but 
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Payton's  words  rd  S,ef  f^'u^'-  '^.'^  '>»vi„g 
she  had  to  own  tha^Tn  /ii^-'*  ""  ^^"^  ^""^ 
her.  Colonel  SuS  "  "k,  '''''  treatment  of 
thwartin,  he.  had'S.  SfalwX;^^^ 

st^STucrie^'eSdTi'  r"°^   -<^- 
against  him  wlkh  had  tf  "'*"'"••  **•*'  ™ge 
stich  lengths.     What  had  h'^^  '^""^'^  ^^"^  to 
he  wronfed  her  ?    She  coJld  t".' '     "°^  ^^^ 
answer.      A    curtain   Lrf    in "^."°  sufficing 
past  and  the  present       j  „j^"^"    between   thf 
to  her,  had  elapsed  so  tL?^.  ^^"'',  '*  "^^^ed 
things    in   their  due  nrn^  r'^  '=*'"'''  "o^  see 
clear  sight     The  SfngT RZl '"'^    "'*]'    » 
very  distant,  very  dim    a  thin!^    *•  "^l!  "  '"'^^^n 
enterprise   lofty    and   mm     ?^  °l  ^^^  P«st.  an 
She  supposed  that  he  h^r"*''^'>^*    '^^Peless. 
all   through,  and  that   f     '^^"  '*  '"  that  light 
saw  she  ha/hateKim"   The"^  ""l  ^'-t  ^^ 
words  m  which  he  had^^n^        /""^^^P'^ous 
in  her  ears,    but  they  no   I    '"^  V*"^  "»«in 
resentment;  they  eSinced   T'        '^^'^  ^'' 
ing  from  sickness  loX  k!  i.    ^^  P"^  recover- 
of  fever,  Plavfa  reviewed  ^h  J  T  ^^'  ''^'"^'""s 
.tions  of  the  past  momh  ^%t°P^'  «"d  aspira- 
't   was  not  in  that  rSnV^  ^^^  '*^.  "°'^  that 
with  such  forces  as   ttv     ''°'^"'  '*  ^^  "ot 
was  not  with  a  handfnl    ?  T^^  command,  it 

that  Ireland  eoK  said    n'^r'^  P^^"*^' 
restored  1  ^^^'''  o'^  the  true  faith 

Si-  was  still  standing   a  pace  within    her 
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door,  and  thinking  such  thoughts  when  a  foot 
stumbled  heavily  on  the  stairs.  She  recognised 
it  for  James's  footstep — she  had  heard  him 
stumble  on  those  stairs  before — and  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  latch.  She  had  never  had 
a  real  quarrel  with  him  until  now,  and,  bitterly 
as  he  had  disappointed  her,  ruthlessly  as  he 
had  destroyed  her  illusions  about  him,  out- 
rageously as  he  had  treated  her,  she  could  not 
bear  to  sleep  without  making  an  attempt  to 
heal  the  breach.  She  opened  the  door,  and 
stepped  out. 

James's  light  was  travelling  up  the  stairs, 
but  he  had  not  himself  reached  the  landing. 
She  had  just  noted  this  when  a  door  between 
her  and  the  stairs  opened,  and  Payton  looked 
out.  He  saw  her,  and,  still  flushed  with  claret, 
he  misunderstood  her  presence  and  her  purpose. 
He  stepped  towards  her. 

"  Thought  so ! "  he  chuckled.  "  Still  listening, 
eh?  Why  not  listen  at  my  door?  Then  it 
would  be  a  pretty  man  and  a  pretty  maid. 
But  I've  caught  you."  He  shot  out  his  arm 
and  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him.  "  There's  no 
one  to  see,  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  give 
me  a  kiss  for  a  forfeit  1 " 

The  girl  recoiled,  outraged  and  angry.  But, 
knowing  her  brother  was  at  hand,  and  seeing 
in  a  flash  what  might  happen  in  the  event  of 
H  collision,  she  did  so  in  silence,  hoping  to 
escape  before  he  came  upon  them.  Unfortun- 
ately Payton  misread  her  silence  and  took  lier 
movement  for  a  show  of  feignea  modesty. 
With  a  movement  as  quick  as  hers,  he  grasped 
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her    roughly,   dragged    lier    towards    him    and 
kissed  her. 

She  screamed  then  in  sheer  rage— screamed 
with  such  passion  and  such  unmistakable  earnest- 
ness that  Payton  let  her  go  and  stepped  back 
with  an  oath.  As  he  did  so  he  turned,  and 
the  turn  brought  him  face  to  face  with  James 
McMurrough. 

The  young  man,  tipsy  and  smarting  with 
his  wrongs,  saw  what  was  before  his  eyes— his 
sister  in  Payton's  arms— but  he  saw  something 
more.  He  saw  the  man  who  had  thwarted 
him  that  day,  and  whom  he  had  not  at  the 
time  dared  to  beard.  What  he  might  have 
done  had  he  been  sober,  matters  not.  Drink 
and  vindictiveness  gave  him  more  than  the 
courage  he  needed,  and,  with  a  roar  of  anger, 
he  dashed  the  glass  he  was  carrying— and  its 
contents— into  Payton's  fa- 

The  Englishman  droppea  where  he  was,  and 
James  stood  over  him,  swearing,  while  the 
grease  guttered  from  the  tilted  candle  in  his  left 
hand.  Plavia  gasped,  and,  horror-struck,  clutched 
James's  arm  as  he  lifted  the  candlestick,  and 
made  as  if  he  would  beat  in  the  man's  brains. 

Fortunately  a  stronger  hand  than  hers  inter- 
fered. Asgill  dragged  the  young  man  back. 
"  Haven't  you  done  enough  ? "  he  cried. 
"  Would  you  murder  the  man,  and  his  troopers 
in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Ah,  didn't  you  see,  curse  you,  he " 

"  I  know,  I  know  1 "  Asgill  answered  hoarsely. 
"  But  not  now  I  Not  now  1  Let  him  rise  if  he 
can  1    Let  him  rise,  1  say !    Payton  1    Major  1 
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The  moment  James  stood  back  the  fallen  man 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and  though  the  blood  was 
running  down  his  face  from  a  cut  on  the  cheek- 
bone, he  showed  that  he  was  less  hurt  than 
startled.  "  You'll  give  me  satisfaction  for  this  I " 
he  muttered.  "You'll  give  me  satisfaction  for 
this,"  he  repeated,  between  his  teeth. 

"  Ah,  by  G — d,  I  will !  "  James  McMurrough 
answered  furiously.     "  And  kill  you,  too  1 " 

"  At  eight  to-morrow  1  Do  j  ou  hear  ?  At 
eight  to-morrow  !    Not  an  hour  later  1 " 

"  I'll  not  keep  you  waiting,"  James  retorted. 

Flavia  leani:  almost  fainting  against  her  door. 
She  tried  to  speak,  tried  to  say  something.  But 
her  voice  failed  her. 

And  Payton's  livid,  scowling,  bleeding  face 
was  hate  itself.  "Behind  the  yews  in  the 
garden  ? "  he  said,  disregai'ding  her  presence. 

"  Ah,  I'll  meet  you  there !  "  The  McMurrough 
answered,  pot-valiant.  "  And,  more  by  token, 
order  your  coffin,  for  you'll  need  it ! "  Drink 
and  rage  left  no  place  in  his  brain  for  fear. 

"  That  will  be  seen — to-morrow,"  the  Enghsh- 
man  answered,  in  a  tone  that  chilled  the  girl's 
marrow.  Then,  with  his  kerchief  pressed  to  his 
cheek  to  staunch  the  blood,  he  retreated  into  his 
room,  and  slammed  the  door.  They  heard  him 
turn  the  key  in  it. 

Flavia  found  her  voice.  She  looked  at  her 
brother.  "  Ah,  God  I "  she  cried.  "  Why  did  I 
open  my  door  ? " 

James,  still  pot-valiant,  returned  her  look- 
"  Because  you  were  a  fool,  you  slut ! "  he  said. 
"But  I'll  spit  him,  never  fearl    Faith,  and  I'll 
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spit  him  like  a  fowl ! "    in  hi^  t,,™  ». 
unsteadily  to  hi«  r««^    j-  "™  "®  ^ent  on 

and  closed  the  door  VfT!!"""*  ^^*'''"  '" 
him,  but  from  ALili?oS?i''''''"^^*^th 
Flavia's.  which  s3  a1„r  P^"  '^?''.  ""'J  ^om 
to  illumine  the  pS^ff^'intr^''  "^^*  -"«^ 

ep^tethif  .^rwrdii?*^^^*'^-  «- 

fecned.     "  Why^id^^^^fn' ^P^J^  ^o.r 

He  had  no  comfort  for  her     w»    u    i    i. 
head,  but  did  not  speak  ''''°°^  ^^ 

"He  will  kill  himf"  she  said 

thhflfc^arbe^^ne'-^l^  '^r'."^  -^ 

""^^■'sh?iff--s^"^"^" 

an:w^SiiV«„?  V?L%*-'-^'^t.»  he 
not  with  him-then  indeed  ".  *f  t^^Pers  were 
And-his  door  is  focked      n„  "  "'^'^''''• 

andl  will  think  whaTwe'can'S.r  '"^  *^  ^^^• 

Ajra:ssiv;.-f^^r4r-^»ij 

save  him  I "    She  had   w^?;       ^^'  y''"  ^" 
treatment  of  her%a'rt  t^^da^   ''^'"^^'^ 

damp^Xely  pde'iitfy-    .H!^  ^-e  was 
"  But  it  will  not  be  easy  tlJvT'   ^  '^P^**^*- 

::  What  do  you  mtr/"  srw'SptS"'*''^^ '• 

hono^Sj.*^^^    *^™^^^^'     I    fanc^.     But    his 
of  p^a  "     ^'^^  ^""^  ^""^  from  her  in  a  cry 
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UNDER  the  sky  the  pale  softness  of  dawn 
had  yielded  place  to  the  sun  in  his 
strength— in  more  poetical  words,  Aurora  had 
given  way  to  Phoebus— but  within,  the  passages 
were  still  grey  and  chill,  and  silent  as  though 
night's  gliostly  sentinels  still  walked  them,  when 
one  of  the  bedchamber  doors  opened  and  a  face 
peeped  out.  The  face  was  Flavia's.  The  girl 
was  too  young,  too  full  of  life  and  vigour,  to  be 
altered  by  a  single  sleepless  night,  but  the  cold 
reflection  of  the  whitewashed  walls  did  that 
which  watching  had  failed  to  do.  It  robbed 
her  eyes  of  their  brightness,  her  face  of  its 
colour,  her  hair  of  its  lustre.  She  stood  an 
instant,  and  gazed,  frowning,  at  the  doors  that, 
in  a  row  and  all  alike,  hid  nevertheless  one  a 
hope,  and  another  a  fear,  and  a  third  perhaps  a 
tragedy.  But  drab,  silent,  closed,  each  w  thin 
a  shadow  of  its  own,  they  told  nothing. 
Presently  the  girl  stepped  forward— paused, 
scared  by  a  board  that  creaked  under  her  naked 
foot— then  went  on  again.  She  stood  now  at 
one  of  the  doors,  and  scratched  on  it  with  her 
naiL 
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did  not  kiio«;  Bufthi  1.  "  "°"'1  ""i  'l"! 
the  long,  resllesr.nrt,  ■  '»'=«"■  ".  through 
^e.rt,  owMd  its  kSv        •  """'■  """■  •  *k 

■"""Stirs  tirs  £  piSeS^  r;? 

I  conldn  t  sleep,-  ^  ^y,  J'„y , 

;;GodUid*;^1^eteCff''' 
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hell  kill  me !  Oh,  the  differ,  if  I'd  not  come  up 
at  that  m  nute !  If  I'd  not  come  up  at  that 
minute  I " 

The  picture  of  what  he  would  have  escaped 
had  he  mounted  the  stairs  a  minute  later,  of 
what  he  had  brought  on  himself  by  mounting  a 
moment  earlier,  was  too  much  for  him.  Not  a 
thought  did  he  give  to  what  might  have  happened 
to  her  had  he  comp  on  the  scene  later ;  but,  with 
all  his  cowai  '.ly  soul  laid  bare,  he  rocked  himself 
to  and  fro  in  h  paroxysm  of  self-pity. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  more  sorely,  he  did  not 
wince  more  tenderly  under  the  lash  of  his  own 
terrors,  than  Fiavia  suffered;  than  she  winced, 
seeing  him  thus,  seeing  at  last  her  idol  as  he 
was— the  braggadocio  stripped  from  him,  and 
the  poor,  cringing  creature  displayed.  If  her 
pride  of  race -and  the  fabled  Wicklow  kings, 
of  whom  she  came,  were  often  in  her  mind— if 
that  pride  needed  correction,  she  had  it  here. 
If  she  had  thought  too  much  of  her  descent— 
and  the  more  in  proportion  as  fortune  had 
straitened  the  line,  and  only  in  this  corner  of 
a  downtrodden  land  was  its  greatness  e\en  a 
memory — she  was  chastened  for  it  now!  She 
suffeied  for  it  now  I  She  could  have  wept  tears 
of  shame.  And  yet,  so  plain  was  the  collapse 
of  the  man  before  her,  and  so  futile  wordS;  that 
she  did  not  think  of  reproach;  e^en  had  she 
found  heart  to  chide  him,  knowing  that  her 
words  might  send  him  to  his  death. 

All  her  thought  was,  could  she  hide  the  blot  ? 
Could  she  mask  the  shame  ?  Could  she,  at  any 
rate,  so  veil  it  that  this  insolent  Englishman, 
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own  lift,    nn  J-      ''^'■^  "^""^^  ^°  ""<='»  tl'it  her 

life^"  Onlv  In'f^-  '?\^  ""'^  P^'"^''''^^  it  ^ith  her 
ine  man,  and  Dons  receive  in  her  tender  bosom 

ThenlTl  How ''  /^u  '\  ^'^"^  ^reS 
dSace  oLn  ^1,'^°"''^  ^^^y  "•'""  at  least  open 
aiserace,  open  dishonour?    For  if  m^^^a  u  t 

a  glanc.  at  her  brother's  pallid  Le  and  wa'li'Ji' 
mgeye  to  assure  her  tha?.  brought  to  the  te" 
re  wc.uld  flmch;  that,  brought  to  the  field  he 
would  prove  unequal  even  to^the  task  of  cloaking 

grewV.S'"w"\?%^"S'^t.  .,nd  her  eyes 
Cbel,W,lH  ?     A    ^'^'^the  man  in  whom  she 

"Cantyou  be  seeing?"he  answered  fractiouslv 
"r«nnn7''y''t"°"  ^^  ^°"1^  not  face  her  Ses' 
let  Tn    T"  ^  ^^"'"e  I  am  not  fit  to  get  up 

"What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 
He  cursed  I  lyton  thrice  in  a  frenzy  of  rase 
He  deat  the  pUlow  with  his  fist.         ^         *^^- 
..  T  L  V  "^^  ""  good,"  she  said. 

v^tu   u^/i^'^L  y^*-'  "^""t  to  kill  me  1  ••  he  retorted 
with  childish  passion      "1hv^,rl     ""= '^"O^-ea, 

see  me  dead  f  Why  cai't  vouM°"  """"*. '° 
your  own  a^irs.  wiSouTlliEut'-U"oTmf 
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God!"  And  then,  in  a  dreadful  voice,  "My 
God,  I  sliall  be  dead  to-night  1  I  „hall  be  dead 
to-night  1    And  you  care  nothing  1 " 

He  hid  unmanly  tears  on  his  pillow,  while  she 
looked  at  the  wall,  pale  to  the  lips  and  cut  to 
the  heart.  Her  worst  misgivings,  even  those 
nightmare  fears  which  haunt  the  dawn,  had  not 
pictured  a  thing  so  mean  as  this,  a  heart  so  low, 
a  spirit  so  poor.  And  this  was  her  brother,  her 
idol,  the  last  of  the  McMurroughs  of  Morris- 
town,  he  to  whom  she  had  fondly  looked  to 
revive  the  glories  of  the  race  I  Truly  she  had 
not  understood  him,  or  others.  She  had  been 
blind  in('3ed,  blind,  blind  I 

She  had  spoken  to  Luke  Asgill  the  night 
before.  He  guessed,  if  he  did  not  know  the 
worst,  and  he  would  help  her,  she  believed. 
But  for  that  she  would  nave  turned,  as  her 
thoughts  did  turn,  to  Colonel  John.  But  he 
lay  prostrate,  and,  if  she  could  have  brought 
herself  to  go  to  him,  he  was  in  no  state  to  give 
aid.  The  O'Beimes  were  out  of  the  question ; 
she  could  not  tell  them.  Youth  has  no  pity, 
makes  no  allowance,  expects  the  utmost,  and  a 
hundred  times  they  had  heard  James  brag  and 
brawl.  They  would  not  understand,  they  would 
not  believe.     And  Uncle  Ulick  was  away. 

There  remained  only  Luke  Asgill,  who  had 
oiTered  his  help. 

"  If  you  are  not  well,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
hard  voice,  "  shall  I  be  telling  Mr.  Asgill  ?  He 
may  contrive  something." 

The  man  cringing  in  the  bed  leapt  at  the  hope, 
as  he  would  have  leapt  at  any  hope.    Nor  was 
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he  so  bemiised  by  fear  as  not  to  rcfJect  tlint 
tete-f'"'  "  r'^^'f.^^Vil.  would  da  ..  Ah 
"  DoTou  t  Tu^-  •■?'•""?  '"""'^'f  °n  '"■•'  elbow 

betX.i:.rtrs'S-rs^U?is 

1  m  not  so  well  to  see  liim  " 

she^  „H  n'f  ^.'''"r  °^*''"  '"^"'■''e  he  urged  Bu? 
frl^  1  °*  *''^  ''^'"■.'-  *°  «n'^'er  l,i,u.  She  went 
from    the    room  without    mother    word    and 

fv'll-  ^^'^  ■?  ^''  °^"  -""l^^r.  sl7e  dressed' 
By  this  time  it  wanted  not  mucli  of  seven     The 

^L  u^f    ^"T^^    °^   ''•••ds    thr  ,  ^h     the 

led  him  mto  the  open  air.     Nor  when  thev 
;r„"'*  °"tj'de  did  she  fpeak  until  she  h^d  put  tl?e 
courtyard  between  herself  and  the  house.  ^ 
For  she  would  have  hidden  their  shame  from 

Sr  totne  °ai3  'th^T  ^  '^^  "'^"^  ^^e  ^ad  t" 
say  to  one,  and  though  he  a  ready  cuessed  thp 
tmth.  cost  her  in  pain  and  humihatLf  more  than 

But  it  h^'  t\^'^^-l'''  ''^eht  in  his  seS  Se 
«ut  it  had  to  be  said,  and,  after  a  pause,  and 
with    eyes    averted.   "My  brother  i  ill/'  she 
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"  He  cannot  meet — that  man,  this 
It  is— as  you  feared.    And — ^what  can 


faltered, 
morning, 
we  do?" 

In  anothei  case  Luke  Asgill  would  have 
blessed  the  chance  that  linked  him  with  her, 
that  wrought  a  tie  between  them,  and  cast  her 
on  his  help.  But  he  had  guessed,  before  she 
opened  her  mouth,  what  she  had  to  say — nay, 
for  hours  he  had  lain  sleepless  on  his  bed,  with 
eyes  staring  into  the  darkness,  anticipating  it. 
He  had  been  certain  of  the  issue — he  knew 
James  McMurrough ;  and,  being  a  man  who 
loved  Flavia  indeed,  but  loved  life  also,  he  had 
foreseen,  with  the  cold  sweat  on  his  brow,  what 
he  would  be  driven  to  do. 

He  made  no  has<.e  to  answer,  therefore,  and 
his  tone,  when  he  did  answer,  was  duU  and 
Ufeless.  "  Is  it  ill  he  is  ? "  he  said.  "  It's  a  bad 
morning  to  be  ill,  and  a  meeting  on  hand." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  Is  he  too  bad  to  stand  ? "  he  continued.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  comprehension  or 
his  scorn. 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  she  faltered. 

"  Perhaps  he  told  you,"  Asgill  said — and  there 
was  nothing  of  the  lover  in  his  tone — "  to  speak 
tome?" 

She  nodded. 

"  It  is  I  am  to — put  it  off,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  If  it  be  possible,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  if  it  be 
possible  I    Is  it  ? " 

He  stood,  thinking,  with  a  gloomy  face.  From 
the  first  he  had  seen  that  there  were  two  ways 
only  of  extricating  The  MclSIurrough.    The  one 
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by  a  mild  explanation,  which  would  leave  his 

iftT!  '^-^^  T'J-  J^^  °^^^'  ^y  «"  e'^Planation 
after  a  different  fashion,  vi  et  armis,  velementer, 
with  the  word  "har"  ready  to  answer  to  the 
word  "coward.-  But  he  who  gave  tliis  last 
explanation  must  be  willing  and  able  to  back 
the  word  with  the  deed,  and  stop  cavilling  with 
the  sword-pomt.  ° 

Now,  Asgill  knew  the  Major's  skill  with  the 
sword ;  none  better.     And  under  other  circum- 
stances the  Justice— cold,    selfish,    scheming— 
would  have  gone  many  a  mUe  about  before  he 
entered  upon  a  quarrel  with  him.    None  the  less 
love  and  much  night-thinking  had  drawn  him  to 
contemplate  this  very  thing.     For  surely,  if  he 
did  this  and  hved,  Flavia  would  smile  on  him 
Ssurely,   if  he  saved  her  brother's    honour,   or 
came  as  near  to  saving  it  as  driving  the  foul 
word  down  his  opponent's  throat  could  bring  him, 
she  would  be  won.     It  was  a  forlorn,  it  was  a 
desperate  expedient.     For  no  worldly  fortune, 
lor  no  other  advantage,  would  Luke  Asgill  have 
faced  the  Major's  sword-point.     But,  whatever 
he  was,  he  loved.    He  loved  1    And  for  the  face 
and  the  form  beside  him,  and  for  the  quaUty  of 
soul  withm  them  that  shone  from  the  girl's  eyes 
and  made  her  what  she  was,  and  to  him  different 
from  aU  other  women,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  the  risk.  ^ 

It  went  for  something  in  his  decision  that  he 
believed  that  Ilavia,  if  he  faUed  her,  would  go 
to  the  one  person  in  the  house  who  had  no  caule 
to  fear  Payton— to  Colonel  Sulhvan.  If  she 
did  that,  AsgiU  was  sure  that  his  own  chance 
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was  at  an  end.  This  was  his  chance.  It  lay 
with  him  now,  to-day,  at  this  moment— to  dare 
or  to  retire,  to  win  her  favour  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  or  to  yield  her  to  another.  In  the  chill 
morning  hour  he  had  discovered  that  the  choice 
lay  before  him,  that  he  must  risk  all  or  lose  all : 
and  he  had  decided.  That  decision  he  now 
announced. 

"I  will  make  it  possible,"  he  said  slowly, 
questioning  in  his  mind  whether  he  could  make 
terms  with  her— whether  he  dared  make  terms 
with  her.  "  I  will  make  it  possible,"  he  repeated, 
still  more  slowly,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face. 

"  If  you  could  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 

I'  I  will  I "  he  said,  a  sullen  undertone  in  his 

voice.     His  eyes  still  dwelt  darkly  on  her.     "  If 

he  raises  an  objection,  I  will  fight  him— myself ! " 

She  shrank  from  him.     "  Ah,  but  I  can't  ask 

that  1 "  she  cried,  trembling. 

"  It  is  that  or  nothing." 

"  That  or " 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  he  said.  He  spoke 
with  the  same  ungraciousness;  for,  try  as  he 
would,  and  though  the  habit  and  the  education 
of  a  life  cried  to  him  to  treat  with  her  and  make 
conditions,  he  could  not;  and  he  was  enraged 
that  he  could  not. 

The  more  as  her  quivering  lips,  her  wet  eyes, 
her  quick  mounting  colour,  told  of  her  gratitude. 
In  another  moment  she  might,  almost  certainly 
she  would,  have  said  a  word  fit  to  unlock  his 
lips.  And  he  would  have  spoken  ;  and  she  would 
have  pledged  herself.     But  fate,  in  the  person  of 
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old  Darby,  intervened.  Timely  or  untimely  the 
bute  appeared  in  the  distant  doomTyTcr^ed 
,u?Jf' I  ""^'  ^y  *  backward  gesture,  warned 
them  of  some  approaching  peril.  """-"ea 

"I  fear "  siie  begaa  ^ 

"  hIT.'  .f  • "  '^'^"  J^P^'^^'   ^''nost  roughly. 

She   fled  swifUy,  but  the  garden  eate  had 
barely  closed  on  her  skirts  befofe  Paytfn  issued 

^stltt'tt'^^T'-     ''^.^  EnglishmanTaus  d  an 
mstant  m  the  gateway,  his  sword  under  his  arm 

and  a  handkerchief  in   his  hand.     Thence  h™ 

00^'?. "P  If  **°T  '^'  ^°*d  with  an  al  of 
scornful  confidence  that  provoked  AsgiU  bevond 
measure.  The  sun  did  not  seem  brifht  enS 
for  him.  nor  the  air  scented  to  his  likin^g^  Sy 
he  approached  the  Irishman,  who.  affecting  to  be 

nr  u  ^  '^""^y  •  "  ^^  ^^^^^'  with  a  sneer 

•    "^/„*"^?"°'*^^S'^  controlled  himself.    "He 
IS  not,   he  said. 

then?'   ^''  ^'^^^'''  ''  ^^-      ^^"'  J^«'"  need 

«  Bu^hi's^m.'"*''  "^  ^'""wledge."  AsgiU  replied. 

to  ^ef^'^'^i^"^  lightened  with  a  joy  not  pleasant 
to  see.        A  coward  1     he  said  coolly.     "  I  am 

Sess'TTrf  .i^^t  ^'  ••  ^y'  I  '^^^  tJ^-t  i^ 

A     -ii  u   °*  ^''^  ^""^t  t™e  I've  met  it  " 
Asgill  had  no  wish  to  precipitate  a  quan-el 

SnUmeTh"^'  i!?  ^^'i  ™-de  "P  his  Sto 
gam  time  il  he  could ;  at  any  rate,  to  put  off  the 
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uUima  ratio  until  evening,  or  until  the  next 
morning.  Only  in  the  last  resort  had  he 
determined  to  fling  off  the  mask.  But  at  that 
word  ■'  coward,"  though  he  knew  it  to  be  well 
deserved,  his  temper,  sapped  by  the  knowledge 
that  love  was  forcing  him  into  a  position  which 
reason  repudiated,  gave  way,  and  he  spoke  his 
true  thoughts. 

"What  a  d— d  bully  you  are,  PaytonI"  he 
said,  m  his  slowest  tone.  "  Sure,  and  you  insult 
the  man's  sifter  in  your  drink " 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  " 

"You  insult  the  man's  sister,"  AsgUl  persisted 
coolly,  "  and  because  he  treats  you  Uke  the  tipsy 
creature  you  are,  you'd  kill  him  like  a  dog." 

Payton  turned  white.  "And  you,  too,"  he 
said,  "  if  yo'i  iay  another  word  1  What  in 
Heaven's  name  is  amiss  with  you,  man,  this 
morning  ?    Are  you  mad  ? " 

"  I'll  not  hear  the  word  'coward '  used  of  the 
family— I'U  soon  be  one  ofl"  Asgill  returned, 
speakmg  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
wondering  at  himself  the  moment  he  had  nade 
the  statement.  "That's  what  I'm  meaning  I 
Do  you  see  ?  And  if  you  are  for  repeating  the 
word  more  by  token,  it'U  be  aU  the  breakfast 
youU  have,  for  I'll  cram  it  down  your  udv 
throat  1 "  J  6  J 

Payton  stared  dumbfounded,  divided  between 
rage  and  astonishment.  But  the  former  was  not 
slow  to  get  the  ujjper  hand,  and  "  Enough  said," 
he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  but  not  with 
fear.  "  If  you  are  willing  to  make  it  good,  you'll 
be  coming  this  way." 
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")^'"'"g'y'"AsgiU  answered, 
that  I  win?  T^  °iy  ™""  ^°'  ^tness.    Ay, 

3?tVflr^  'gI^:^  Pptse^,^^s  r 

minutes,  in  the  garden,  then  ?°    ^      ^ '    ^"  '^^^ 

mot^a?  £t-  «S  ?urf  St  ^"''''^^  T^ 
then  he  turned  on  his    heel    «n5    was  sober ; 

He^'h^dlaS^Te  t:tit:  nTtT  '^*™^^^- 

wouW  decide  .whe£Tt'Ja's7oriilrc;Ta? 
He  had  done  it  deliberately  •  vet  «f  f»-    i  !  u  " 

had  been  so  carried  aW  J  iL?u£^  ^^ 

credit  whJhf^  k      had  come,  he  could  hardly 
a  moment  he  had  changed  all     Til         u-'" 

m^ght  never  retuni  by  thariake.i?  r  Tu' 
morning,  this  hour!    Si    It  wS  thft,  ^^'' 
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led  up ;  that  life  by  which  men  would  by-and- 
by  judge  him,  recalling  this  and  that,  this 
chicane  and  that  extortion,  thanking  God  that 
he  was  dead,  or  perhaps  one  here  and  there 
shrugging  his  shoulders  in  good-natured  regret. 

From  the  hedge-school  in  which  he  had  first 
grasped  the  clue-tine  of  his  hfe,  to  the  day  when 
his  father  had  encouraged  him  to  "  turn  Protes- 
tant," that  he  might  the  better  exploit  his  Papist 
neighbours,  ay,  and  forward  to  this  day  on 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  a  woman,  he  had  given 
the  he  to  his  instincts,  his  training,  and  his 
education— from  the  one  to  the  other  he  saw 
his  life  stretched  out  before  him!  And  he 
could  have  cried  upon  his  folly.  Yet  for  that 
woman " 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Asgill,"  cried  a  voice  in  his  ear, 
"  it's  if  you're  ill,  the  Major's  asking.  And,  by 
the  power,  it's  not  very  well  you're  looking  this 
day!" 

Asgill  eyed  the  interrupter— it  was  Morty 
O'Beirne — with  a  sternness  which  his  pallor 
made  nore  striking.  "  I  am  coming,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  fight  him." 

"  The  devil  you  are ! "  the  young  man 
answered.  "Now,  are  you  meaning?  This 
morning  that  ever  is  ? " 

"  Ay,  now.     Where  is " 

He  stopped  on  the  word,  and  was  silent. 
Instead,  he  looked  across  the  courtyard  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  If  he  might  see  her 
again.  If  he  might  speak  to  her.  But,  no. 
Yet — was  it  certain  that  she  knew  ?  That  she 
understood  ?    And  if  she  understood,  would  she 
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odds  against  Wm  ?  ^  '  ^°'^  """^  ^^'S^  were  the 

Morty  said.  "ct.f  otii   le'e^t^r"^': 
uncertainly  from  Asm])t^!hlu       ^^  '^''''ed 
"  Is  it  to  be  doinffVnfth,*°  ^^^  '"''"'^  """i  back. 
"  I  want  vn„  ?f  ""y**""?  you  want  me  ?  " 

and  it's  not  mS'to  b^eSe'rif  *o"  ^"*^' 
any  way  but  feet  firsf      w^?i  ,  ^  ^°™«  out 

^^T  fe  if  t  itnew^t^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-' 

tressed    «kt  I'm  askrrTv.*^'    ^^""'"^'y    ^is- 

^  "  There  fsln^-^^^fu  ^f  Tndt"  "''^ " " 

the  gate.  ^     ^'*-    -^^^  ^^  opened 

in  the  backg^oS  L  har^'*'''^^'"'''"-^"'* 
and  vest  and  «tn7^     "e  had  removed  his  coat 

the  sunshintbendfn;hifrr^''=^'^^«^^  '" 
point  with  hi  thuSf  Hei'rHor^  ?.'-^'"^J*« 
his  eves  surnrised  ^;«  ^       Was  domg  this  when 

without  deSS  fro^^T""* '  T*'"^"'^^'  and. 
smiled.  ^   ^'°™    h'^    employment,    he 

bu!.'  St\?utisS?f  i::J,i'^^\**'  "-«- 

smile  would  have  restored  t  ^^  ^*^'-*h''* 
H.m  a  stronger  passS St Lr^^J  ^  ^^ 
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hatred.  He  saw  in  the  man  before  him,  the 
man  with  the  cruel  smile,  who  handled  Ids 
weapon  with  a  scornful  ease,  a  demon — a  demon 
who,  in  pure  malice,  without  reason  and  without 
cause,  would  take  his  life,  would  rob  him  of  joy 
and  love  end  sunshine,  and  hurl  him  into  the 
blackness  of  the  gulf.  And  he  was  seized  with 
a  rage  at  once  fierce  and  deliberate.  This  man, 
who  would  kill  him,  and  whom  he  saw  smiling 
before  him,  he  would  kill  I  He  thirsted  to  set 
his  foot  upon  his  throat  and  squeeze,  and  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  him !  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  paused  an 
instant  at  the  gate  to  throw  off  the  encumbering 
coat.  Then  he  advanced,  drawing  his  weapon 
as  he  moved,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Payton; 
who,  for  his  part,  reading  the  other's  thoughts  in 
his  face — for  more  than  once  he  had  seen  that 
look — ^put  himself  on  his  guard  without  a  word. 
Asgill  had  no  more  than  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  sword  which  was  possessed  in 
that  day  by  all  who  wore  it  He  knew  that, 
given  time  and  the  decent  observances  of  the 
fencing-school,  he  would  be  a  mere  child  in 
Payton's  hands ;  that  it  would  matter  nothing 
whether  the  sun  were  on  this  side  or  that,  or 
his  sword  the  longer  or  the  shorter  by  an  inch. 
The  moment  he  was  within  reach  therefore,  and 
his  blade  touched  the  other's  he  rushed  in, 
lunging  fiercely  at  his  opponent's  breast  and 
trusting  to  the  vigour  of  his  attack  and  the 
circular  sweep  of  his  point  to  protect  himself. 
Not  seldom  has  a  man  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  art  found  himself  confused  and  overcome  by 
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to  pass  wasted  under  Z!rmn*^°™  *''"'''* 

cry,  staggered  and  sank  Stys  tf  the  fSH 
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By  the  powers,"  O'Beirne  exclaimed,  sprindnff 
forward,   "a  foul    stroke  I      By  G— d,  a  foul 

stroke  I    He  was  disarmed.     I " 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  say  I "  Payton  answered 
slowly,  and  in  a  terrible  tone.  "  You'd  do  better 
to  look  to  your  friend— for  he'll  need  it." 

"It's  you  that  struck  him  after  he  was  dis- 
armed!" Morty  cried,  almost  weeping  witli 
rage.     "Devil  a  bit  of  a  chance  did  you  irivt 

him  I    You " 

"Silence,  I  say!"  Payton  answered,  in  a 
fierce  tone  of  authority.  "  I  know  my  duty ; 
and  if  you  know  yours  you'll  look  to  him." 

He  turned  aside  with  that,  and  thrust  the 
point  of  his  sword  twice  and  thrice  into  the 
sod  before  he  sheathed  the  weapon.  Mean- 
while Morty  had  cast  himself  down  beside 
tbf  fallen  man,  who,  speechless,  and  with  his 
head  hanging,  continued  to  support  himself  on 
his  hand.  A  patch  of  blood,  bright-coloured, 
was  growing  slowly  on  his  vest:  and  there  was 
blood  on  his  lips. 

"Oh,  whirra,  whirra,  what'U  I  do?"  the 
Irishman  exclaimed,  helplessly  wringine  his 
hands.  "What'U  I  do  for  him?  He's  mur- 
dered entirely!" 

Payton,  aided  by  one  of  the  troopers,  was 
putting  on  his  coat  and  vest.  He  paused  to 
bid  the  other  help  the  gentleman.  Then,  with 
a  cold  look  at  the  fallen  man,  for  whom,  though 
they  had  been  friends,  as  friends  go  in  the 
world,  he  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  except 
one  of  contempt,  he  walked  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  rear  of  the  house. 
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«la?^  't  «"r:„5%rJSd*''^  '"'=''  '^-^  the 
and  fro  and   scream,-  t  '''^•';  "">"'"«  *«> 

he  encountered   Fkvia"    pi°"  *^!  ^^'^''^^W 
man.  she  looked  on  Pavf'nnt  *"  t*"^  '''"''ken 

d'v,v-unconscious  That    she    diS"  hP"'%  '^' 
-vg..  that  they  might  notlouch  hTm''   '"^"'^ 

way  to  pull  vour  nriH»  J       ^     .  ^  ''"^w  a 
about  itr-       ^        P'"*''  '''''™-      And   ril  go 

He  might  have  moved  less  at  e««  h^ 
have  spoken   less  confident  y    had    he    T"/''''* 
he  retired  from  the  scene  oftheTrh'   '!^'°'* 
upward  glance  in  the  dTrection  oft'"'''''^    °"' 
had  he  marked  an  oDenir»r    k-  u     "®  ''""^^ ! 

waU  of  yew.  and  noticS    h?ou Jte    '"    '^' 
a  wmdow,  so  placed  thnf  if  T    h°*  openmg 

windows  L  the  house  n„  J    "'^"5  °^  «"  'hi 

of  action.    For  then  he  T^^l^^^  ^^^  ^''^"e 

at  that  casement  a  face  ^?u  ^"^^  discovered 

of  stem  eves  that  hi!,  ^^f  '™^'^'  "n**  «  Pair 

the  st™ug^e  thtUlt   tr  H    ^^'^""rse^f 

attack,  and  judJed  th.V     ^^^  f'"*''''  separate 

Andhem#hJv?,lC;7^4.^''«"- 
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nPHE  surgeon  of  that  day  was  better  skilled 
•*-  m  letting  blood  than  in  staunching  it,  in 
cupping  than  in  curing.  It  was  well  for  Luke 
Asgill,  therefore,  that  none  lived  nearer  than 
distant  Tralee.  It  was  still  more  fortunate  foi 
him  that  there  was  one  in  the  house  to  whom 
the  treatment  of  such  a  -round  as  his  was  an 
everyday  matter,  and  who  was  guided  his 
practice  less  by  the  rules  of  the  facult>  aan 
by  those  of  experience  and  common  sense. 

Even  under  his  care  Asgill's  life  hung  .or 
many  hours  in  the  balance.  There  was  a  time, 
when  he  was  at  his  weakest,  when  his  breath, 
m  the  old  phrase,  would  not  raise  a  feather, 
and  those  about  his  bed  despaired  of  detaining 
the  spirit  fluttering  to  be  free.  The  servants 
were  ready  to  raise  the  "keen,"  the  cook  sought 
the  salt  for  the  death-plate.  But  Colonel  John, 
mindful  of  many  a  man  found  living  on  the 
field  hours  after  he  should,  by  all  the  rules, 
have  died,  did  not  despair ;  and  little  by  little, 
though  the  patient  knew  nothing  of  the  battle 
lyhich  was  maintained  for  his  life,  the  Colonel's 
skill  and    patience  prevailed.      The  bieathing 
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r;^emlT£ly1l.aTT  '•^«"'-;  ""d-  thou,., 
the  end  must  renmin  unl  .  -'""'j^  ^""«*^  »»<1 
moment,  was  rcpelS  """"''*'""'  '^'^^th.  for  the 

and  wring  the  r  hand?  tn     'T  """^  distraught 
and  how  to  do  it    I^JT?  ^"'  ^'""t  to  do 
imagination.     UnsVporS  [ v  p?  '^P'""  *»>« 
hy  her  deft  fingers    Cololl^f  f'"'  """'''«*1 
done  less :  yet  she  ^h„        '  :f°''"  ""ght  have 
ably,  who  Ttc&  and  T"^",^  i'™  *''«  '""^t 
shrank  from  no  Iht  of  hT"f    ^'''  ^'"''  «nd 
also  the  one  who  Sided  him  m" /';?""''•  ^^»» 
and    succumbed    iC  mo  J       "•^^""."t  meed, 
ascendancy.      FhSs    fr^i- ''°'"P'^'^^>'  to  his 
cousin  had  been  a^terin5  h  "*^'  ^^°T'^'    her 
this  experience  of  him  jf-.f""';, 'JJ'  '"'"5  an^i 
render.  "^  She  had  s^i^  k-    '^"^'^  '^«''  tacit  sur- 
had  been  he„  to  SnessV;"""^  ?•''•     ^' 
and  his  triumph.     She  hnH%  u"'""'  ^''*  ^i^^eat 
of  his  unweleo'me  app'eaSnef  in  T/'r  "^"^ 
of  her  gtiardian.  yield   trT  o    k^j-      ^''ararter 
which  his  opposition  to  hi^    ,   buddmg  interest, 

in  foiling  th?m  had  eonv^^^^^^^^ 

and  hatred.  converted  anew  into  disdain 

?PP^&  "Taie^tTh  t"!5  *'^  r^^  «f  the 
interest.  So  it  haffien  iS  fl"^  '"  ^^^  ''^^^'^^  «f 
lengths  to  which  shrhad„n  Tt'  ^he  very 
carried  against  him  hii  allowed  herself  to  be 
had  taken^X  p£  S?'hS^*«l'^^'-'  ""d  Pity 
For,  having  se^en  hot  hth  he^"' fj^^ -"^^^"^ 
«^ve«.ty.  What  courag,tLt%arle,":hi'? 
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firmness  he  could  exert — for  her  sake  who  perse- 
cuted him — she  now  saw  also  how  naturally  he 
took  the  lead  of  others,  how  completely  he 
dominated  the  crowd.  And  while  she  no  longer 
marvelled  at  the  skill  with  which  he  had  baffled 
the  Admiral  and  Cammock,  and  thwarted  plans 
which  she  began  to  appraise  at  their  value,  she 
found  herself  relying  upon  him,  as  3hc  watched 
him  moving  to  and  iro,  to  an  extent  which 
startled  and  frightened  her. 

Was  it  only  that  morning  that  she  had  trem- 
bled for  her  brother's  life  ?  Was  it  only  that 
morning  that  she  had  opened  her  eyes  and  known 
him  craven,  unworthy  of  his  name  and  race? 
Was  it  only  that  morning  that  she  had  sent  into 
peril  the  man  who  lay  wan  and  moribund  before 
her ;  only  that  morning  that  she  had  felt  her 
unhappiness  greater  than  she  could  bear,  her 
difficulties  insuperable,  her  loneliness  a  misery  ? 
For  if  that  were  so  why  did  she  now  feel  so 
different  ?  Why  did  she  now  feel  inexplicably 
relieved,  inconceivably  at  ease,  almost  happy? 
Why,  with  the  man  whom  she  had  thrust  into 
peril  lying  in  extremis  before  her,  and  claiming 
all  her  gratitude,  did  she  find  her  mind  straying 
to  another  ?  Finally,  why,  with  her  troubles 
the  same,  with  her  brother  no  less  dishonoured, 
were  her  thoughts  neither  with  him  nor  witli 
herself,  but  with  the  man  wliose  movements  slie 
watched,  whose  hands  touched  hers  in  the  work 
of  tendance,  whose  voice  once  chid  her  sharply — 
and  gave  her  an  odd  pang  of  pleasure — who,  low- 
toned,  ordered  her  hither  and  thither,  and  wiis 
obeyed  ? 
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a.  looked  2,.?r''''»;  "•■  "'■"''  to  twisted  it. 
blushed  more  deeply  '"  ""«="  "»  «•  *« 

oSe  ii'e",  S  l7T.^t'T'/"'''™  «^-  » 

jats  not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  .re."  Morty 

.     Ihe  fiend  s  m  the  man,"  Mortv  renlipf?  tnr, 
pmg  with  his  fingers  on  the  taUe  ^?iw'  T 
youwiUbetelIin|her,PheHm."  ^'''~''' 

"Thl\\tVofte  world  r'^*'"  ^'^^""  •""*^-<^- 

"  Curse  him  !  "  cried  his  brother 
A  ft  ^^^'^'^ontent  ?  "  she  echoed.     "  Not  content  ? 
After  what  he's  done  ? "    For  an  mtt^Lh 

SMTS"^tlT.„'iteH? 

tor-fightuig  my  brother  ?  "  she  whispered. 
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"Hell    be    content    with    no    less,"    ]\iort 

T'^%1^'  ,T'*,'l  *  ^°""-  "  ^"^  cess  to  him 
And  I  he  McMurrough— sure  it's  certain  deatl 
and  who  s  blaming  him,  but  he's  no  stomach  fo 

l  .„  u       T;^■"■*.•  '**'•"■*'  o"  th^it  the  man  say 

heU  be  telhng  it  in  Tralee  that  he'd  not  mee 

him,  and  as  far  as  Galway  City  he'll  cut  his  coml 

for  him  1    Ay,  bedad,  he  says  that,  and  that  non, 

ot  his  name  shall  show  their  face  there,  night  o 

day,  fair  or  foul,  race  or  cockfight— the  bloody 

minded  villam  (  "  •' 

She  listened,  despairing.     The  house  was  quiet 

as  houses  in  the  country  are  of  an  afternoon,  anc 

the  quieter  for  the  battle  with  death  which  wa- 

joined   m   the    darkened    room    upstairs.     Hei 

thoughts  were  no  longer  with  the  injured  man 

however    but    in  that  other  room,   where  hei 

brother  lurked  in   squalid   fear— fear  that  in  a 

nameless  man  might  have  been  pardoned,  but  in 

him,  in  a  McMurrough,  head  of  his  race,  last  of 

his  race,  never  !    She  came  of  heroes,  to  her  the 

strain  had  descended  pure  and  untainted,  and  slie 

would  rather  have  seen  him  dead.     The  two  men 

before  her— who  knew,  alas  I  who  knew  I— she 

was  sure  that  they  would  have  taken  up  the 

glove,   unwillingly  and    perforce,   perhapsf  but 

Ti!^  ^rJ?  have  foughtl     While  her  brother, 

Ihe    McMurrough But    even    whUe    she 

thought  of  it,  she  saw  through  the  open  door 
the  tigure  of  a  man  saunter  slowly  past  the 
courtyard  gates,  his  sword  under  his  arm  It 
was  the  Englishman.  She  felt  the  added  stinff. 
Her  cheek  that  had  been  pale,  burned  darkly, 
her  eyes  shone. 
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Ao!    she  repeated  firmly.     "Nol  IforbM  it!" 

as  jai^n'n^^        ^-^ 

saying  that  if  The  McMuiroughCt  meet  Wm 
by  four  o'clock,  and  it  isn't  much  short  ^fTt  S 
be  ndmg  this  day!  And  h^m  oSce  gone  he" 
a  htter  tongue,  and  'twill  be  foul  shamTon  the 

^•"i*'i"?'  ^^'^^  the  shoe-leather!"  Mra+v 
cned  after  her,  letting  his  scorn  of  James  be  seS^ 
But  she  was  out  of  hearing,  and  when  she 
Tn^''"'i\T""*^  ^^^"^  «he  waffoUowed  not  bv 
ir'^i''^^  "™"gh,  but  by  Colond  Sullitan 

the  b-otr  of'  t^ir'i  ^  *H^""  ^SK  had  s 
«ie  D.own  ot  health ;  it  was  thin  and  peakv  anrl 

still  bore  signs  of  privation.     But  he  t?od  fi^mlv 

and  his  eyes  were  clear  and  kind     If  he  w^' 
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aware    of   the    O'Beirnes'    embarrassment, 
greetmg  did  not  betray  it. 

"I  am  willing  to  help  if  I  can,"  he  saic 
"What  IS  your  trouble? 
"  Tell  him,"  Flavia  said,  averting  her  face. 
They  told  him  lamely— they  were  scarcely  les 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  house  than  she  wa 
—in  almost  the  same  words  in  which  they  ha( 
broken  the  news  to.  her.  "And  the  curse  o 
Cromwell  on  me,  but  he's  parading  up  and  dowi 
now,"  Morty  continued,  "  and  cocking  his  ey°  a 
the  sun-dial  whenever  he  passes,  as  much  a«j  t< 
say,  '  Is  it  coming,  you  are  ? '  till  the  heart's  fairh 
melted  m  me  with  the  rage  !  " 

"  And  it's  shame  on  us  we  let  him  be  1 "  criec 
Phelim. 

Colonel  John  did  not  answer.  He  was  silenl 
even  when,  under  the  eyes  of  all,  the  ominous 
shadow  passed  again  before  the  entrance  gates- 
came  and  went.  He  was  so  long  silent  that 
Flavia  turned  to  him  at  last,  ai.d  held  out  her 
hands.  "  What  shall  we  do  ? "  she  cried— and  m 
that  cry  she  betrayed  her  new  dependence  on  him. 
"  Tell  us  I  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  say,"  Colonel  John  ansv/ered 
gravely.  His  face  was  very  gloomy,  and  to  hide 
It  or  his  thoughts  he  turned  from  them  and  went 
to  one  of  the  windows— that  very  window  throufrh 
which  Uncle  Ulick  and  he  had  looked  at  his  first 
coaling.  He  gazed  out,  not  that  he  might  see, 
but  that  he  might  think  un watched. 

They  waited,  the  men  expecting  little,  but  glad 
to  be  rid  of  some  pa.i  of  the  burden,  Flavia  with 
a  growing  sense  of  disappointment.    She  did  not 
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thought  that  he  would  do.  But  she  had  been 
conhdent  that  he  could  help  ;  and  it  seemed  that 
he  could  do  no  more  than  others.  Neither  to 
her,  nor  to  the  men,  did  it  seem  as  strance  as  it 

:ZT  S'^  f°,"l^  *r  *«  ^™'  against  Vw 

guidance  they  had  lately  revolted  so  fiercely. 

He  came  back  to  them  presently,  his  face  sad 
and  depressed.  "  I  will  deal  with  it."  he  said- 
and  he  sighed.  "  Ycu  can  leave  it  to  me.  Do 
you,  he  continued,  addressing  Morty,  "come 
with  me,  Mr.  O'Beirne."  ^ 

nnJl^.'^lp^w  ^*'''"?*''^'"  ^*  t'lat,  but  Flavia 
put  herself  between  him  and  the  door.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  on  his  face.  «  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ?    she  asked  in  a  low  voice  ■'       s      s 

"I  will  tell  you  all-later,"  he  replied  gently, 
wif  h  hV°u  '     <^t  '■^*?'*^*^'  controlling  herself 

"I  am  not  going  to  fight,"  he  answered  slowly 
But  her  heart  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  lier 
ear.        Ihere  is  something  under  your  words" 
she  said  jealously.     "  What  is  it  *  " 

''I  am  not  going  to  fight,"  he  replied  gravely, 
but  to  punish.  There  is  a  limit."  Even  >•,  liile 
he  spoke  she  remembered  in  what  circumstances 
those  words  had  been  used.  «  There  is  a  hmit  " 
he  repeated  solemnly.  "He  has  the  blood  of 
tour  on  his  head,  and  another  lies  at  death's  door 
And  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  is  not  satisfied! 
Once  I  warned  him.  To-day  the  time  for  warn- 
ing is  past,  the  hour  for  judgment  is  come.  God 
forgive  me  if  1  err,  for  vengeance  is  His  and  it  is 
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broken/'  h'/s^r  ..Sh*^"%."'"^  ^-"""^^^ 
who  lies  upsS."       ^  "'  *''"  ™"°^  «^°«J 

IvrSf"  "^-^"^J  awe-stricken,  and  marvelling 
oner^^etriS  sg  'af  ^'enScT 

£fV?«af^i^Si 

t»,"^°'"i.y°u"l"  "'"^  c"ed  in  a  voice  that    tn 
?:iSS;,'^?'^^^"'^^*-^^^herhe^^.*AL! 

Fo;Se'in''ri;ut^"^'-  "^°^  '^^  -- 

s.nf'^u'^TJ'P^**  °"   ^^"^  knees  before  a  chair 

Kone   S  th«t  r.'^  '*'^  ,^^^.  t'^^*  they  ^ere 

The^lK  V^^  *^°"^  'n  *be  room, 
mif      '  "r^ether  she  prayed  most  or  listened 
mo  t.  or  the  very  intensity  of  her  listen  ng  wis 

Z^Z^T'     "'  °"^y  '•>«*'  whenever  in  the 
fCT°  i^^l'"'?^"^^  ^be  raised  her  head  from 

the  l1k'oTri^"^-^^1f^'  "^  ^''^'«  dfstant  chatS 
tne  cluck  of  a  hen  m  the  courtyard,  the  satisfieH 
grunt  of  a  roving  pig,  aU  bore  home  to  her  heS 
the  bitter  message  that,  whatever  happened  aS 
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something.  Thev  wZTJ^,  ■  ,  "^*  ^"""^^^  ^"s 
she  would  know  She  ro«  Tl"^  I  ^"  *  "*""^nt 
with  stony  ey^s  StheV°^^'t^>^^'^^red 
had  listened  loL-itL^°°'Vu-^"*  ^^^"^  she 
And  then-aM^LSy  wa^Seth^*'"^ ' 

siheiUdras^^^^^^^^ 

She  might  have  known  alreadv  ft,,   u  j    ,. 
hearth    nn/^       *°™  ^^^  threshold    to  the 

bowed  head  ''^'■'  ''"'  ^^"od  with 
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PEACE 

TTNCLE  ULICK,  with  the  mud  of  the  road 
Y  still  undried  on  his  boots,  and  the  curls 
still  stiff  in  the  wig  which  the  town  barber  at 
Mallow  had  dressed  for  him,  rubbed  his  chin 
with  his  hand  and,  covertly  looking  round  the 
room,  owned  himself  puzzled.  He  had  returned 
a  week  later  to  the  day  than  he  had  arranged 
to  return.  But  had  his  absence  run  into  months 
mstead  of  weeks  the  lapse  of  time  had  not 
sufficed  to  explain  the  change  which  he  felt, 
but  could  not  define,  in  his  surroundings. 

Certainly  old  Darby  looked  a  thought  more 
trim,  and  the  room  a  trifle  better  ordered  than 
he  had  left  them.  But  he  was  sensible,  though 
vaguely,  that  the  change  did  not  stop  there 
—perhaps  did  not  begin  there.  Full  of  news 
of  the  outer  world  as  he  was,  he  caught  himself 
pausing  in  mid-career  to  question  himself.  And 
more  than  once  his  furtive  eyes  scanned  his 
companions'  faces  for  the  answer  his  mind  re- 
fused to  give. 

An  insolent  Englishman  had  come,  and  given 
reins  to  the  'ubris  that  was  in  him,  and,  after 
running   Luke  Asgill   through   the  body,   had 
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sphere  of  the  l.ouse.     W  ere  he  Lh  iS       "^?' 

sense  o?td"fer'  '""'^'''''  «'''*  '^  '^'^-rf"! 

wiltf  /  bet^etkL'^t  th  ""f  //?"^ 
missing  his  nephew!  '  ^°'  *^^  '^"^  *""« 

"He  has  left  us,"  Flavia  said  slowlv  with 
her  eyes  on  Colonel  Sullivan  ^'       ^ 

"It's  away  to  Galway  City  he  is"  Mnrt„ 
OBeirne  explained  with  a  chuckle  "^^ 

rT„  r  TTv^?'"*'    ^^    between    us    and    harm!" 

"The  story  is  long."  said  Colonel  Sullivan. 
But  I  can  tell  it  in  a  few  words"  Flavin 
continued  wth  dienitv      «  An,!  Vi.r  • 

is  tolH  tv,»  u^n-      ^iVJ",      "^""   *"^  sooner  it 

tJnpll  TTK  1,  "f-."^  '''''*  "ot  behaved  well 
Uncle  Uhck.  And  at  his  request  and  mih- 
the  lega    owner's   consent-it's   I   have  Se^ 

propSy.''™  ^"^-'^^^^  "^  *'-  value%7the 
"  The  devil  you  have  I "  Uncle  Ulick  exclaimed 
m  greater  astonishment.  And  nushini  W-t 
h.s  seat  and  rubbing  his  huge'thTgh^h  ht 
hand,  he  looked  from  one  to  anothef  ^Bv  ^ 
powers  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  sayS  so 
young  lady,  you've  done  a  vast  deal  in^a  ^ery 
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gravel^^  ^°'"'  "'  '''''  '■"I""''*'"  ^'^^'^  •«''^ered 

to'itere   ^S  ''^fj.^''^**  '«  ™b  his  thigh  and 
•' And  th.vl    f,,*^'"*"  ^^"^  ''^'y  surprising. 

Af^ll-^u !,*''"'"«.  "'*=•   '^«  said,  "that  Lulfe 
Asgills  in  bed  upstiirs?" 

"  He  is." 

"  And  recovering  ? " 

"  He  is,  glory  be  to  God  I " 

"  Nor  that  same's  not  the  best  news  of  him  " 
Mortj.  said  with  a  grin.    "  Nor  the  S"     •""' 
Irue  for  you  1 "  Phelim  cried.    "  If  it  was 
the  last  word  you  spoke  I"  ""was 

asked*'''*   "^   ^°"   meaning?"   Uncle   Ulick 

"He's    turned,"   said    Morty.      «'No    less! 

iTfu-    ^^'  ^''''*  ^^  father  was  before  hTm 
Mr.  Sullivan-come  back  to  Holy  Churdi  Td 
not  a  morning  but  Father  O'Ham^  w  th' hTm 
making  his  soul  and  what  not  I " 
,,  "  Turned ! "  Uncle  Ulick  cried.   «  Luke  Asirll 

And,  unable  to  believe  what  the  O'Beimes  to  d 
him  he  looked  to  Flavia  for  confirmal^''  "^^^ 
It  IS  true,"  she  said. 
"  Bedad,  it  is  ? "  Uncle  Ulick  replied.     «  Then 

L  tlf  ''ti,'"''^"^"''  '■»  ^"  "y  "fe Vin  I  More 
by  token  there's  only  one  thing  left  to  hope  for 
my  jewel,  and  that's  certain.  *'  Cannot  vou  do 
the  same  to  the  man  that's  beside  you  ^^'^ 

Flavia  glanced  quickly  at  ColonelJohn,  then 
with  a  heightened  colour,  she  looked  agkin  at 
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"  '^^'^^'^  wljat  I  cannot  do,"  she 


Uncle  Ulick. 
said. 

towards  hetSLnl^  in  the  way  she  hung 
told  Unce  uS  dl  Th/l  •  *"™''  *°  »'''"' 
the  table  with  his  nndlm  i'f^  ""^  ""'''''''"' 
from  the  board.  "  liolv  nnl  'f-P.'''"^':'  '^"P' 
it  that  youre  meanlngf  ft  1  Mtf'^'^l 

your  cheek  isV^C  enou/h ! "  """'  ''''  ^^  °^ 

be£.S"LTotKn^  ""^  ^''^""''y  t''- 
two  young  nS^.l^eletlh^g^;':;^^"^  -^  *'- 
sa.5^.SS?en'^^^^-.oh„ 

uiicStdii;*^  l-jTs^eS  L^''  ^* ';?  *»»«  -'•' 

fece.  "  Ho  ho  I  Hn  t.  r  t  '"i"^  /"  ""^^  ^is 
been  idle  while  IVeht^  ^''^^^  ^^^'^^  "«t 
Father  O'Sra  sa^  eh  ? "  '"^'^-  ""*  ^^'^^t  ^oes 
J-I-he  Father—"  piavia  began  in  a  smaU 

;;  Ay,  what  does  the  Father  say  ?  " 

It  on  a  dark  night.  Ses  he  "  ?^  ?^  ^""i 
at  her  neighbour,  "he  safd'h^TT  she  glanced 
know,  and  what  could  I  do^"       ^'  "''''^''  ^^^ 

aoo'u?'"  •' UnSi  Sk  ^?T  ^Y  ^'''  ^"^ 
cncle  Lhek  cried,  with  a  chuSkle. 
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^™!»,       ^^^yo"-  my  jewel,  have   put    the 
comether  on  h.m.  and  fu  trust  you  to^keep  it 

wKi"r*V.''"*  "^^u^^  "°.* .«°-  O"' *«»''' "  done. 
Whether  I- lavias  high  spirit  and  her  husband's 
gravity  her  youth  and  his  experience  travelled 
the  road  together  m  unbroken  amity,  or  with 
no  more  than  the  jars  which  the  accidents  of  life 
occasion  however  close  the  link,  it  does  not  fall 
wuhin  this  story  to  tell.  Nor  need  we  say 
whether  Father  O'Hara  proved  as  discreet  fn  the 
long  run  as  he  had  been  liberal  in  the  beginning 
Probably  the  two  had  their  bickerings  wKich  dfd 
not  sever  love.    But  one  thing  may  be  taken  for 

H  ater,  if  his  health  was  sometimes  drunk  of  an 
evening,  stirred   up  no   second  trouble.      Nor 

Vn'Jl  ^i\  ^-1  """^"^''^^  Scotland,  and  shook 
England  to  ,te  centre,  did  one  man  at  Morris- 
town  raise  his  hand  or  lose  his  life.  Forso 
much  at  least  that  windswept  corner  of  Keri-y 
beaten  vear  m  and  year  out  by  the  Atlantic 
rollers,  had  to  thank  Colonel  Sullivan 

I,;,  i?'  1  i**"*  ?"!y-  '"  """y  unnamed  ways 
hs  knowledge  of  the  world  blessed  those  about 
mm.  Ihe  small  improvements,  the  httle  ad- 
vances m  civilisation  which  the  English  intruders 
were  introducing  into  those  parts,  he  adopted :  a 
more  orderly  house,  an  increased  neatness,  a  few 
more  acres   brought   under  the  plough  or  the 

werel^'L  '  ''^^''^f  ^'^  beggar^-these  things 
were  to  be  seen  at  Morristo^vn,  and  in  few  other 
places  thereabouts.     And,  above  aU.  his  neigh- 
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ass 


•wun.  owned  the  influence  of  one  who   with  . 

SS"  wherT^H  Jf  ^"'^""F''-  '"^'^  "»d  ?ound 
ai.iiiig  wnere  nil  tavourea  him.  was  not  lil-«l.r 

on  a  sick-herf    » r,!?      .         .     ^^y  "''^"y  weeks 
i.rmft,»  'J*"'^   returned   to  evervdav  lift. 
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he  had  before  sought  both  gain  and  power,  le 
strained  by  as  few  scruples  as  the  worst  men  oi 
a  ^  Id  age,  he  rose  a  pursuer  of  both,  but  within 
bounds ;  so  that,  though  he  was  still  hard  and 
grasping  and  oppressive,  it  was  possible  to  say  oi 
him  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his  class.  Close- 
fisted  at  Father  O'Hara's  instance  he  could 
open  his  hand.  Hard,  at  the  Father's  prayer  he 
would  at  times  remit  a  rent  or  extend  a  bond. 
Ambitious  he  gave  up,  for  his  soul's  sake  and 
the  sake  of  the  Faith  that  had  been  his  fathers', 
the  office  which  endowed  him  with  power  t<^ 
oppress.  r     ^»  •A' 

There  were  some  who  scoffed  behind  his  back 
and  said  that  Luke  Asgill  had  had  enough  of 
carrying  a  sword  and  now  wished  no  better  than 
to  be  nd  of  it  But,  in  truth,  as  far  as  the  man's 
reformation  went,  it  was  real.  The  devil  was 
weU,  but  he  was  not  the  devil  he  had  been. 

Inth  tl!''.!?^  ^^  f'^'^^  ^  **>«  Presence  of 
death,  the  thoughts  he  had  had  while  life  was 
low  in  him,  were  not  forgotten  in  his  health. 

d.f  \T?  °''*1""?'  ^^""^  ^  ^^^  «n  impression, 
was  stiff  to  retain  it  A  moody,  silent  man 
going  about  his  business  with  a  face  to  match 
the  sullen  bogs  of  his  native  land,  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  paid  one  tribute  only  to  the 
woman  he  had  loved  and  forgotten— he  died  a 


THE   END 


^(»tal  h,  BoMtt.  Wmm  *  rtnv.  U.,  landM  ,ni  JyUimrf. 
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